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AUNT BETSrS FORMGHT. 



CHAPTER I. 

A PEW miles from the great city of Loudon, 
now a thickly-populated suburb, but, at the 
period I am writiog, a rural spot, where you 
could walk for miles through the corn fields, 
or stroll up the undulating ground till you 
found yourself at the top of a gentle hill, 
from which you could gaze at acres of waving 
high grass, crimson poppies peeping her© 
and there. 

In an easterly direction, bounded by ver- 
duous hills, you obtained a fine view of the 
picturesque scenery, and an old-fashioned, 
thatched-roof cottage. Its long, lone rooms 
were commodious and tastily furnished, the 
arrangement in the principal sitting-room 
showing that women of refined minds often 
sat in it. Flowers, freshly cut, were placed 
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on the table every morning, a few well-chosen 
books dusted and re-arranged, and a work 
basket containing fancy needlework generally 
stood in a prominent corner. 

The cottage had originally belonged to the 
Lord of the Manor, but was at this time 
rented by a gentleman, now in India, on be- 
half of his sister, a Mrs. Grraham, the widow 
of an oflEicer in the army, her only daughter 
Susan being a girl of great beauty and un- 
assuming manners. All one afternoon 
Susan had sat at the open lattice, oc- 
cupied in sewing. Presently she placed 
the work on a small table, then leant back in 
her chair, listening with rapture to the soft 
rustling of the tender leaves in the approach- 
ing evening breeze. 

" Another lecture, dear," said Mrs. Graham, 
as she entered the oak-panelled parlour; 
but the girl did not see or hear her mother, 
for her eyes were turned to the distant hills, 
dreaming of what might be behind them, and 
wondering if she would ever mingle with the 
busy crowd in that great city she, while at 
a school situated still further in the country, 
had heard so much talked about. 

*' Don't you hear what I say, Susan ? " 

" No, mamma ; what is it ? " 
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" Another lecture," Mrs. Grraham repeated, 
liolding up a letter, then seated herself in bjpl 
opposite chair, a shade of annoyance on her 
handsome face. 

With a radiant expression, Susan rose and 
<5rossed to her mother, taking the proffered 
letter, at which she looked steadfastly, her 
hand slightly trembUng. 

" Just as if I'm going to live isolated from 
every human being," Mrs. Graham went on, 
*' or never leave this spot. I'm sure a week 
or two, just for a change, by the seaside will 
do us both good ; but there, I don't care about 
myself, it's for you, dear, I'm anxious. You 
know next to nothing about what is going on 
in the world. Can't you make out where 
that letter has come from ? You seem be- 
wildered or frightened. Is there anything 
written in it to alarm you ? Why do you 
turn pale, love ? Have you so soon forgotten 
the handwriting that you cannot say from 
whom it has come, or what part of the world 
the writer now resides in ? " 

" It's from Madras," said Susan, and added, 
with moistened eyes, " oh, I'm so glad I I 
didn't wish to alarm you, mamma, but I 
feared something had happened. His letter 
is behind time." 
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" Tell me what you think of the nonsense 
your uncle has written," said Mrs. Graham^ 
looking at her daughter affectionately and 
anxiously. 

Susan read a few words, then changed 
colour and hesitated. However, after a few 
minutes, she resumed aloud, her voice un- 
steady — 

" Do try and save something every year, 
for the sake of dear Susan. Were you to 
die what would become of her ? Your going 
to Brighton every autumn must be expen- 
sive. 

** Like his impertinence," said Mrs. Graham,, 
taking the letter, and folding it up, then put 
it into her pocket. 

" Aunt and uncle have been very kind to 
us," said Susan, slowly and emphatically. 

" Yes, taking all things into consideration, 
perhaps they have ; but, at the same time, 
they don't forget to tell me of it." 

"Oh, I don't think what they say is meant 
in that way, mamma dear ; it is to make us 
careful of money. Wasn't uncle very badly 
ofE once ? " 

'' Yes." 

"But now he has a good appointment in 
the East India Company Service ? " 
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"Yes, and has lots of money." 

" Perhaps he values it, in consequence of 
liis previous poverty. How did he obtain the 
appointment ? " 

" By sheer hard work, and great persever- 
ance." 

"Poor uncle," rejoined Susan, and then 
remained silent and thoughtful, for she had 
an idea that her mother would act as she 
thought proper, and so she did. Being 
obliged to reside in the suburbs for economy 
sake, she had long since made up her mind 
that, while they could get the money, to the 
seaside she would go once a year. 

In less than a month they arrived at 
Brighton, where the good people had had a 
succession of rough weather. 

One day it culminated in a fearful storm ; 
heavy dim coloured hail clouds gathered in 
the sky. The imperious cloud bank so 
darkened the heavens as to transform the 
light of day into midnight gloom, with vivid 
lightning and loud peals of thunder, while 
huge waves rolled on to the beach, sweeping 
everything before them. 

Towards evening the wind moderated, and 
at night the weary inhabitants retired to 
rest. The next morning, blue sky, flickered 
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with soft clouds, mellowed the sun's cheer- 
ful rays, and a comparatively gentle breeze 
invigorated the many promenaders who had 
hurriedly flocked to the beach, with sad fore- 
bodings for the shipwrecked mariner. But 
instead of the saddening sight of bits of 
wreck, a splendid yacht, with bulkhead some- 
what damaged, sailed majestically over the 
still foaming and tumbling water. 

" Oh, mamma, dear 1 " said Susan, " I 
should know that yacht again in twenty 
years." 

" No doubt you would, dear; for it's the 
largest I ever remember to have seen, it is 
manned and equipped like one of His Majesty's 
ships " 

" I should like to know to whom it be- 
longs," murmured Susan. 

" That yacht ? " said a resonant voice, 
it belongs to a young gentleman who spends ' 
money like a prince." 

She turned her head to the speaker, but 
the stranger had passed on. Now the beau- 
tiful little vessel tacked, and in a short time 
dropped her anchor, then Susan's eyes became 
rivetted on a gentleman who stood near the 
poop of the yacht, chatting to the sailors^ 
who looked as if they had had rough work. 
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A feeling of happiness thrilled through her 
heart, then suddenly turned to indescribable 
sadness. 

" You look cold, love," said her mother, 
** Does the sea alarm you ? " 

" No, mamma, dear." 

" Let us go home." 

"Yes, mamma," rejoined Susan, ab- 
stractedly. 

In the course of a fortnight Mrs. Graham 
and her daughter returned to their suburban 
retreat, and the latter was again pleasingly 
employed in household duties, gardening and 
other simple matters pertaining to their mode 
of life. 

One' morning as she entered the parlour to 
arrange the breakfast-table to her own taste, 
she saw an autumnal nosegay peeping at 
her. 

" How kind of the old man, I wish mamma 
could help him more," she thought, then 
humming a favourite air, walked to the win- 
dow in order to see whether he was mowing 
their small piece of lawn. 

" If you please, miss," said the cook, " it's 
late." 

"Yes, I know it is; but dear mamma 
looked unusually pale last night ; I don't 
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wish her to be disturbed, wait till she rings 
her bell/' 

" But won't you begin, miss ; the eggs is 
cold?" 

" No, thank you, cook, I couldn't breakfast 
without mamma ; when she is ready I'll ring 
the bell." 

At that moment a cry for help struck terror 
into Susan's heart. 

" Oh, Miss G-raham ! " cried the housemaid, 
as she rushed into the room. 

"What is the matter?" ^ 

" Oh, goodness gracious ! what will you 
do?" 

" Tell me, what has happened ? " 

" Your ma's in a fit ! " 

** In a fit ! " echoed Susan, turning white. 

" Oh dear ! oh dear I Yes, miss." 

" Oh, mamma!" cried Susan, with blanched 
cheek, then gasped out, " Don't stand there, 
Jane, do something." 

" Shall I go across the fields for a doctor, 
miss r 

" Yes, yes," rejoined Susan, with trembling 
voice, then hurried to her mother's room, who 
she thought was asleep. Presently the dread- 
ful truth flashed on her brain, for Mrs. Gra- 
ham's gentle voice and loving eyes made no 
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Tesponse to her repeated calls and sobs of 
grief. All was over, her mother was dead ! 

After Mrs. Graham had been consigned to 
her last resting-place, Susan searched for a 
will, but only found letters; they at once 
convinced her that her mother had lived 
beyond her income, also that she had not in 
any way provided against contingencies by 
taking her sister's advice to save a little 
yearly, so that Susan suddenly foimd herself 
at the age of eighteen an orphan, with scarcely 
any money, and without a home, for the 
landlord produced a bill of sale on the furni- 
-ture ; thus the poor girl had the additional 
misery of seeing the whole of her deceased 
mother's belongings pass into the hands of a 
stranger, who told her that he would let her 
remain in the cottage till she had found 
employment. 

After her grief had a little subsided, she 
wrote to her aunt, detailing the destitute 
•condition the death of her mother had left 
her in. Having posted it, she turned her 
thoughts to the family solicitor, and at once 
applied to him for advice. In answer to her 
letter, Mr. Griflfin, the head clerk of the firm, 
called at the cottage early one morning, and 
.after a long rigmarole, he informed her, that 
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Mr. "Wiseacre was travelling no one knew 
whither, and would certainly not return for 
some time, as he was a man who rather pre- 
ferred amusing himself than attending to 
oflBce work. 

To her inquiry as to what she had better 
do till she heard from her aunt, he looked 
straight at her, but was silent. She, suppos- 
ing that he did not comprehend her posi- 
tion, said — 

" It is absolutely necessary that I should 
do something at once, for I have no money.'* 

He shrugged his shoulders disappointedly, 
then fixed his eyes on the carpet, musing pro- 
fessionally. Presently he raised them, and 
said, coldly — 

" Why, really miss, you having no money 
is unfortunate, for advice costs more of that 
necessary article than a young and inex- 
perienced lady, like you appear to me to be,, 
can have any idea of." 

The colour faded from her cheek, but she 
restrained the tears that were forcing their 
way to her swollen eyes. It was her first 
introduction to an unsympathizing callous- 
hearted man of the world : she felt shocked 
and humbled for a few minutes. Oh, how 
she missed the tender, loving voice of her too 
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indulgent mother ! To whom could she tell 
all her little wants, now that the earth had 
for ever hidden from her view that loved, that 
venerated face ; but fortitude, of which she 
possessed a considerable share, suddenly came 
to her aid, a voice seemed to whisper — " I 
w^ill be a father to the widow and orphan I '* 

" Doubtless I am ignorant of many things ; 
but not exactly of the difficulties I shall 
have to encounter, if I remain idle until I 
have spent every shilling I possess," she 
replied, and added timidly, " I have heard 
my dear mother say, that law expenses were 
generally great, and in all cases, if possible, 
to be avoided. However, I could give you 
two pounds, though I've very little money 
left after having paid the tradespeople." 

" You should have left those selfish crea- 
tures to me ; I would have soon settled their 
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" Theirs were just debts." 

Mr. Griffin smiled grimly, but made no 
remark. Susan resumed — 

" I should feel grateful to you for advice, 
Mr. Griffin, for my present position is 
necessitous, and requires decision on my 
part. T feel that strength of mind will be- 
vouchsafed to me from God ; so that T shall 
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be able to bear up against whatever trials 
He thinks proper to send me." 

" I see you're a young lady with a mind," 
rejoined the head clerk, affecting a sancti- 
monious manner, " and I'm glad to see you 
feel that I'm the most proper person to take 
advice from, being, as I am, the confidential 
representative of Messrs. Wiseacre and Wide- 
awake. What do you think of doing ? " 

" I don't know what to do," said Susan 
tearfully, fixing her dark orbs on his calcu- 
lating face, earnestly watching for a sympa- 
thising expression. " But do you think I 
could get a situation ? I have been educated 
•carefully and expensively. I shall be very 
pleased to do my best. I feel certain I could 
give satisfaction wherever you may kindly 
place me. I don't mind how many there are 
to teach — a home to shelter me, that is all I 
ask for." 

" How very strange," he rejoined, drawing 
his chair closer to hers, " that we should be 
thinking of the same method for you to earn 
money wherewith to support yourself and pay 
your legal adviser." 

" Oh, I beg your pardon, I had quite for- 
gotten the two pounds. Perhaps you think 
it too little for your trouble ; I wish I could 
spare more." 
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Mr. GriflBn smiled, and then said — 

" It is small pay, but you know, it is better 
than nothing, though I must say that I do think 
you ought to have saved the money for me 
you gave to those Coultons tradespeople." 

" Yes," sighed Susan, " but I know my 
aunt will repay you when she hears of your 
kindness." 

She then counted ten shillings, adding^ 
three half-sovereigns, which Mr. Griffin took 
off the table and put into his waistcoat pocket. 
Moving his chair back to its original place, 
he resumed, in a business-like way — 

** Of course, taking into consideration the 
number of families I have in the course of 
the year to give advice to, you may imagine 
that I know a very great variety of people, 
and that I do like to wait on those who pay 
me liberally for my trouble. Human nature 
is human nature. Now, of all the ladies I 
can think of, and who is likely to pay me 
and you best is a widow, with two interest- 
ing daughters and an only son. She, Mrs. 
Dutchsop, has been a long time selecting a 
suitable house for a school ; this she has at 
last obtained, and has only recently opened 
her establishment at — Bless me, I shall 
soon forget that I am called Griffin, for I've- 
forgotten the name of the house." 
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" You, perhaps, would kindly send it hj 
letter ? " 

"Oh, certainly, certainly," the head clerk 
said, going through the alphabet, " but , I 
shall recollect all about the affair if you'll give 
me time." 

** Oh, pray pardon me," Susan said apolo- 
getically. 

" Certainly ; no ofEence, miss. I recollect 
the name now. It is called Broom House, 
and situated somewhere in the vicinity of 
Holborn ; of course, I'll find out at which 
end. The lady wants a head governess, and 
is willing to give seventy pounds per annum, 
and there's to be an assistant after the 
scholars increase. She's a good-hearted 
woman, and won't bother you with questions 
about what you can teach, or make a fuss 
about the terras.'' 

" Oh, thank you, Mr. Griffin. I don't care 
about a high salary at first, it's a respectable 
home and the protection of a married lady 
I seek at the present time, with absolute 
secrecy as to my future abode, for I'm very, 
very poor now, and I do not wish my neigh- 
bours to know that such is my lot." 

" Oh, I can quit3 understand you," said 
Mr. Griffin, patronisingly, fingering the three 
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lialf-sovereigns in his pocket; then added, 
with offensive familiarity, " You've a motive 
for keeping it dark, eh ? That is, you don't 
wish certain things which are no affair of 
-anybody's but your own, to ooze out. Of 
course, of course, you do not desire busy- 
bodies, your friends in adversity, to know 
what's between Mr. So-and-So and you, or to 
i^race you to your future abode." 

Susan, who only comprehended the first 
part of his illustration, replied timidly — 

" Yes, Mr. Griffin, that is what I should 
like, till 1 hear from Madras." 

" What place did you name, miss ? " 

^'Madras." 

" Hum ! it will take some months." 

"Yes, I fear so. Do you think, Mr. 
Griffin, that I shall be happy with the lady 
of whom you speak ? " 

" What, my friend, Mrs. Dutchsop ? Oh, 
certainly, certainly; though she's not well 
educated, she a motherly woman. Then her 
daughters will be companions for you, and 
her son will protect you when you're walking 
in the park ; of course you'll go there oc- 
casionally." 

" My dear mother has not been many 
weeks in her grave," said Susan, tearfully. 
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" Oh, of course, I beg pardon, miss. Shall 
I call to-morrow and take yoii to see my 
friend Mrs. Dutchsop ? " 

" If you please." 

" Will twelve o'clock suit you ? " enquired 
the head clerk, rising suddenly from his chair. 

"Oh, yes, that is if I can get there in time. 
It is, T believe, a long way to the city, Mr. 
Griffin?" 

To this question he made no answer, but 
occupied himself by taking stock of the 
furniture, the landlord having previously 
acquainted him with the fact that everything 
in the cottage, through a bill of sale, was to 
be sold off for his own benefit. 

Susan, hearing no response to her question, 
added — 

" Perhaps you would kindly inform me 
where I am to meet you. I have only been 
to the city twice in my life, consequently 
could not find my way about alone." 

" I expect you couldn't," he said, at the 
same time pulling out his pocket-book. He 
then tore a leaf from it, and wrote down the 
name of the street where she was to meet 
him, and, without further comment, put on 
his hat, bowing very low till he backed out 
of the street door. 
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Having seated himself in his gig, he at once 
drove by a roughly- made road towards the city. 

The poor orphan now partly realised her 
painful position as regarded money. She 
knew that it would cost seven shillings if she 
travelled by the stage coach. This was too 
much to take from the sDiall sum in her pos- 
session. What to do she knew not. Lonely 
and sad she sat some considerable time, when 
it occurred to her mind to apply to Farmer 
Goodheart, and beg of him to give her a seat 
in his covered cart. 

While she was calculating how long it 
would take her to walk such a distance, the 
farmer and his wife paid her a visit, offering 
their assistance. 

Susan told the good couple what she 
wanted, and they, with genuine smiles, soon 
arranged (as far as it lay in their power) every- 
thing for her comfort in the Sunday cart. 

This kindness was so different to the 
manner of Mr. Wiseacre's head clerk that she 
could not restrain her tears. 

**Don'tee cry, miss," sobbed Mrs. Good- 
heart, '* I feels for ye. We both respected 
yer lady mother, poor, poor soul ! Both my 
girls cried when their father says to me, ' The 
lady what lives in the thatch cottage is dead.' '* 
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" Oh, thank you, thank you, Mrs. Good- 
heart ! I feel very grateful to you for your 
kindness," Susan said, in a low, hysterical 
voice. " Though my dear mother is in her 
grave, I feel her spirit is ever near me, and 
that God will guide my steps." 

" Surely He will, miss, and I shall pray 
for ye when we goes to chapel." 

Susan pressed the good woman's hand with 
reiterated thanks, then bade them both adieu. 
" Did you not know that there was a stage 
coach, miss ? " enquired Mr. Griffin, the nest 
morning, on seeing Susan alight from Farmer 
Goodheart's covered cart. 

"I wished to avoid expense," she rejoined, 
changing colour. 

" Oh, certainly, but we must go to Broom 
House in a hackney coach. It will look 
better. Give me two shillings, and I will add 
sixpence to pay the fare." 

To this she assented. Seating herself in 

the vehicle, they drove on, and soon alighted 

at the door of a large red-bricked house, 

oitiintjed at the corner of a dingy-looking 

ein Holhorn. 

9 stood still for a moment gazing at the 
, quaint-looking windows ; then, with a 
said — 
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" I fear it's a nasty neighbourhood, and an 
^uncomfortable house." 

There was an immense brass plate fixed 
over the door, and on which it stated, that 
Broom House was an educational estab- 
lishment for young ladies. The head clerk 
rang the bell, and they were instantly ad- 
mitted and shown into the drawing-room, 
its two windows facing the brick wall of 
another house of a similar description. The 
mistress of the house entered, a vulgar red- 
faced middle-aged woman, her daughters 
following, whom she introduced as Miss 
Dutchsop and Miss Erminia Datchsop. Mr. 
Peter Dutchsop now entered. He was 
about thirty, very tall, with an unpleasant 
expression, small greyish eyes set in deep 
caverns, overhung with bushy eyebrows ; he 
was in full dress, and wore a pink satin neck- 
tie. Susan rose, then bowed to the widow, 
who seemed in high spirits, shaking her by 
the hand, and then said — 

" So you're the young lady that as been en- 
gaged for our histablishment by Mr. Griffin; 
When can you come ? " 

" Oh, at once madam, if you wish me to do 
so," Susan said. 

" That's just nice, and the thing I wanted. 
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for I've two new boarders. Spanisli I thinks^ 
they wish to learn — what do you call iit^ 
Erminia ? " 

" Elocution, ma." 

" That's it, they are to pay a good price,, 
as it's only for a few weeks. I suppose you 
undertakes that department, miss, and can 
learn the little ones to spell? " 

Susan coloured, and bowed — 

** Yes, madam." 

" You see," resumed Mrs. Dutchsop, " I've 
always found it awkward, when ladies begins 
to talk Hinglish, for I never could pronounce^ 
the language has I ought to." 

Mr. Peter smiled and said — 

" Ma, you'll have a bad headache." 

" Mr. Griffin," she went on, ** is a great 
friend of mine, he always does our business,, 
in fact, I likes and prefers him to the principal; 
indeed, Mr. Wiseacre, to my thinking, is too 
fond of his pleasure, and leaving his own 
work for other folks to do ; I have been 
cheated nicely by one rogue and the other, 
that's the reason I've listened to my children^ 
and have ventured to hopen this hestablish-^ 
ment, and perhaps, after all, I may live to be 
penniless."' 

The last part of the widow's complaining: 
caused Susan to tremble. 
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" It's no use grumbling," said Mr. Griffin, 
^* so let us go to business, time's money with 
me. How about the salary ? " 

" I gives sixty per annum." 

"I thought you said seventy, but never 
mind, the lady has left it to me, and now 
■don't forget that she's only coming on trial 
for three months ; for you may not like her," 
then in an undertone, added, turning his head 
to Mr. Dutchsop, " there's a chance for you, 
«he's a handsome girl, single, and hasn't any 
friends or money." 

" Yes, she's pretty," rejoined Peter, eyeing 
Susan askant. 

" There's your commission, and something 
to boot ; I might have hunted London all 
over, and not have found such a genteel 
governess," said the widow, and added in a 
whisper, " don't tell my son that I've given 
you a five pun note." 

It was then arranged that Susan should join 
the establishment the following day, after 
which she and Mr. Griffin took leave of the 
Dutchsops. 

" I don't much like the appearance of those 
people," said Susan, as they walked along 
Holborn, at the end of which Farmer G-ood- 
heart was waiting for her. 

" 0, if s only for a time, miss," rejoined the 
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wily clerk, " as youVe nowhere to go, or 
much money to spend (Susan sighed, brush- 
ing away her tears), and wish your whereabouts 
to be kept from your friends, I don't think 
you could do better. I'm sure the people 
are respectable, and that you know is all you 
want. Ah, miss, London's a queer place, par- 
ticularly for agood-looking girl like you ; but,'** 
he added, with an offensive laugh, " I guess 
you're up to a thing or two ; I see you're deep 
enough to keep it dark, eh ? " 

Susan's cheek crimsoned, whilst she listened 
in astonishment to the man's sudden outbreak 
of vulgar remarks. 

" How dare you speak to me in this way, 
Mr. Griffin ? " she said. " What do you mean 
by such insinuations ? " she enquired, drawings 
up her head, and rivetting her beautiful eyes, 
sparkling with indignation, on him. 

" I was merely saying, I hope Miss — " 

" If Mr. Wiseacre were in London, I 
should not require your advice or assistance,, 
and please remember, sir, that wherever you 
place me, you will be held responsible by my 
aunt." 

Mr. Griffin hung his head down, looking 
ashamed, and after a few minutes made an 
attempt to apologise, but Susan made no* 
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reply. A hackney coach was called off the 
rank; she stepped into it, telling the man 
where to drive. 

Susan's rebuke had had the desired effect on 
the head clerk, for when he called for her at 
the appointed place, his manner was quite 
respectful. Instead of asking her to pay the 
fare, or getting into the coach, he seated him- 
self beside the driver, and paid the fare. 
When they arrived at Broom House, he 
politely assisted her from the vehicle, and 
after seeing her luggage placed in the hall, 
held out his hand with a penitent gesture, 
and wished her good-day. 

She had more than enough to do for the 
first month, and asked for an assistant. One 
evening in November the drawing-room door 
opened, and a bright-looking little girl of 
sixteen entered. She was rosy-cheeked, and 
her face was adorned with a pair of small, 
sparkling black eyes ; she bowed shyly to 
Susan, who liked her expression, and entered 
into conversation with her She was the 
junior governess ; they worked well together 
for six weeks, when, one morning. Miss 
Warner informed Susan that Mr. Peter had 
given her warning to leave his service. 

" Oh, why ? " enquired Susan, turning pale. 
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and looking steadfastly into the junior's 
eyes. 

"I don't know, except it's because you 
always walk with me, instead of Mr. Dutch- 
sop." 

Now Susan's life had lately become almost 
unbearable, on account of Mr. Dutch sop's 
offensive attentions. To her mind he was 
simply an ignorant, brutish and exceedingly 
repulsive-looking man, and she soon began to 
live in fear of him. Therefore, when her 
assistant told her she was about leaving, she 
burst into tears, and clasped her hands in 
despair. 

"Don't cry, , Miss Graham. If you have 
nowhere to go, mother would be glad to give 
you a bed. I've thought of that, so have 
brought you her address, as also the draper's 
where my brother Walter lives ; it's just over 
London Bridge. You might be obliged to 
run away from here. Of course a lady like 
you would not marry such a bad, ill-tempered 
man as Mr. Peter Dutchsop." 

*' Don't mention Mr. Dutchsop's name to 
me, if you please. He's a horrid man." 

" But, Miss Graham, dp you know what 
Miss Erminia says ? " 

At this moment the schoolroom bell rang 
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-violently, and they both hurried downstairs 
to its summons- 
Mr. Dutchsop stood in the hall, and 
ordered the junior to pack up, and be off. 

Susan took hold of the poor girl's hand, 
pressed it, and wished her good-by, then re- 
turned to her room. The dismissal of her 
assistant weighed heavy on her heart ; it was 
a dreadful punishment, for she had no one 
now whom she could speak freely to. Besides 
which, she had been there four months, and 
Mrs. Dutchsop had not paid her her salary ; 
she needed new boots and gloves, and did 
not like to touch her little all which she had 
^brought with her. 

As the weeks dragged wearily along, she 
felt her health giving way. Oh, how she 
missed that sunny cottage, surrounded by 
picturesque scenery, and fields of waving 
^ass, crimson poppies peeping here and 
there. She would never ao:ain craze froili its 
ivy-clad lattice at the lingering splendour in 
the heavens after the sun had dropped behind 
the hills, or be seated in that little garden 
beside her passionately loved mother; no, she 
would die soon, and then be united to her. 

In this way she thought and pined, her 
mind being in a continual state of agitation 
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in consequence of the villainous and half- 
imbecile manner of the master of the house,. 
who had twice proposed to her; then stealthily- 
crept about, meeting and molesting her in 
order to again intrude his distasteful atten- 
tion at every turn and corner. Added to all 
this, Mrs. Dutchsop treated her with indiffe- 
rence and insult, frequently remarking that a 
paltry governess might do worse than marry 
Mr. Peter Dutchsop. 

Things were now getting from bad to 
worse, so Susan, after many sleepless nights, 
decided on waiving her salary and seeking^ 
another situation. She had Miss Warner's 
address, whose mother had several times in- 
vited her to stay there. To her she would 
now fly, and seek an asylum under her roof. 

A few mornings after she had decided upon- 
quitting the house, Mrs. Dutchsop informed 
her that her son was going to again speak to 
her on the subject of marriage, then walked 
out of the room and slammed the door. 

The next morning, at eight o'clock, Susan 
descended the stairs with trembling knees, 
taking only a brown bag containing her 
money and letters. 

Stepping softly along the hall, she easily 
opened the door, and then passed to the 
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street, where everything looked dim through 
the hazy atmosphere. 

With shivering limbs and heart sinking, 
first she ran, then walked hurriedly and 
slowly alternately ; frequently looking back, 
fearing some of the Dutchsops were following 
her ; at last she staggered and leant against 
the door of a huckster's shop, which was 
ajar. Her weight pushed it open; no one 
was in the shop. 

Presently a stout woman came from an 
inner room and, looking hard at Susan, said — 

" What do you want, miss ? " 

" Nothing, thank you. Can you direct me 
to London Bridge?" she rejoined, in a low, 
distressed tone. 

"You must go straight down Holborn, 
miss, and then you'd better ask your way, 
miss." 

" Is it far ? " Susan enquired, feeling faint. 

The woman did not reply, but went back 
to the inner room and returned with a three* 
legged stooh This she placed near Susan, 
and said — 

" Take a rest, you looks bad. I'm getting 
my man's breakfast. If you waits a bit I'll 
fetch ye a cup o' tea." 

" I should prefer a little water," Susan 
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said, gulping down her tears. Remembering 
that her sole resources lay in the possession 
of three pounds, she did not feel justified in 
spending a penny, though a cup of tea would 
of all things have refreshed her weary 
frame. 

The woman now went and spoke to her 
husband, a labourer ; then came back with a 
large yellow basinful of a hot, coarse-smelling 
beverage and a thick slice of brown bread 
and placed them on the counter and said — ► 

" My man thinks you want a drink of 
something warm ; you looks white. Do take 
some tea, it'll help ye on the road." 

" No, thank you," Susan said, rising. 

" Well if ye bes too proud to take a drink 
from the likes o' us — " 

" No, no," Susan cried, looking sorrow- 
fully on the floor. Then taking hold of the 
woman's hand, added, " God knows how 
grateful I feel to you; but indeed, indeed, 
I could not eat or drink at the present mo- 
ment. I'm in great trouble, and wish to get 
over the bridge." 

" Well, it's not far. You must ask your 
^ay. Good day, miss." ^ 
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. When Susan arrived at London Bridge, 
the fog had cleared off. She was surprised 
to see the number of young men coming over 
it, and felt confused when they stared and 
smiled at her. With painful blushes she 
turned her eyes to the craft on the river, and 
momentarily became fascinated with the noise 
and bustle on board a large yacht, which, the 
bystanders said, had arrived in the night, 
and that the owner was very fond of 
Brighton. 

She instantly remembered having seen one 
very like it while walking with her deceased 
mother on the beach at Brighton. Then, oh, 
what an arrow of pain shot through her pure 
and disconsolate heart as she recalled the 
happy past to her mind. Those halcyon years 
of her girlhood were now changed for the 
stormy uncertainty, perhaps to her the bitter 
realities of life. Thus musing, she wept softly, 
and said aloud — 

" Oh, mother, if you were only with me — 
I could — I could bear cheerfully with 
poverty and hard work ! " Then, wiping 
her streaming eyes, added, " But you are 
better off, for you're gone to God ! " 

Her attention was now attracted by a 
musical voice calling out — 
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" Thompson, you had better go on. Tell 
the housekeeper we shall be at home in a 
couple of hours. Never mind the dogs." 

Then came through the air laughter, after 
which the same voice resumed — 

" Down, down. Lion ! Deuce take the 
dog ! Who sent him into the river just as we 
are going on shore ? He's smothered me with 
water." 

The next moment a gentleman bounded on 
to the poop of the yacht, a splendid New- 
foundland dog following him. Now the 
creature lay down with his head between his 
great paws, then he rose on his haunches 
and seemed to beg pardon. The gentleman 
patted his head, and said, "All right, old 
fellow," then wiped the wet off his trousers. 
A graceful little lady now came forward; 
the gentleman offered her his arm, which she 
accepted. They then went on shore. 

" That's Sir Samuel Goldberry and his 
fiister; a pretty little woman," said one man 
to another. " He's just come into a colossal 
fortune. His father was engaged in the West 
India trade." 

"Yes, so I heard, and that he has left 
everything he possesses to his two children, 
the present baronet and an only daughter." 
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Susan had noticed that Sir Samuel had a 
massive forehead, fine features, and a pleasant 
smile ; his appearance was that of a perfect 
gentleman, but he was soon out of sight. 

All at once she thought of her bag — it was 
^one. Had it slipped off her arm ? Yes ! 
She looked on the ground, but could see 
nothing. 

Despair now took possession of her over- 
wrought mind. Big tears flooded her eyes 
^s she involuntarily cried — 

" Merciful God ! what will become of 
me ? " 

At that moment Susan G-raham stood in 
the great roaring city of London, homeless, 
penniless, and without a change of clothes. 
Presently a rough hand touched her ; she 
mechanically turned her head, when a working 
man took a pipe from his mouth and said — 

" Young lady, have you lost anything ? " 

" Oh, yes," she answered, sorrowfully, " a 
bag." 

"What's in it?" 

" Three sovereigns, some pocket-handker- 
chiefs, letters and paper." 

" Here it is, all safe and sound." 

"Oh, thank you, thank youl How very 
good of you.' 



>> 
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" You left it on the counter." 

"Where I obtained a glass of water?"' 
she enquired, offering the man a sovereign. * 

" No, no, young lady, keep your money^ 
I've got young grown up women of my own." 

" Daughters ? " 

"Yes." 

" And that makes you so feeling." 

" In course it does. Hist I If you've got 
into trouble, quarrelled with your missus^ 
about the teaching, and' wants a bed, and bit 
to eat, come back with me, my old woman '11 
give ye a home till ye gets another sitivation^ 
you looks like as if you was in trouble." 

" Thank you, my distress is caused through 
a gentleman placing me as a governess with 
dishonourable people, who have insulted and 
ill-treated me. I left Broom House thia 
morning." 

" Did they pay you your wage ? " 

" No." 

" Then vou must take the law on 'em." 

The different vehicles had now stood still,, 
and the bridge seemed blocked up. Men 
and women were passing between the car- 
riages, waggons, and coaches, as best they 
could, and, stealthily creeping towards her, 
Susan saw the hideous Datchsop. 
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Oh, save me ! Don't let that man touch 
me ! " she cried imploringly, clinging fran- 
tically to the working man's arm, then fainted 
and fell at his feet. 

As Sir Samuel's carriage approached the 
bridge, he looked out of its window, and 
said — 

" By Jove, Bessie, I believe your patience 
Tvill be taxed, for it appears from what I can 
see that there's been an accident on the 
bridge, or else it's a row, we may have to wait 
an hour." 

" Hadn't you better ask if we can be use- 
ful ? " 

" Well, yes, I will." 

In a few minutes he was elbowing his way 
through the roughs. 

"Is it an accident*? " enquired Sir Samuel, 
of a coachman who was sitting on his box:. 

" No, sir, a big fellow beating his wife." 

" Eh ? ill-using a woman ? " 

" Yes, sir, and I think there will be a fight, 
for her father seems to have plenty of pluck." 

Now the crowd began to surge to and fro, 
the youthful Baronet felt excited, and was in 
self-preservation driven to put out his 
strength. Listening for a moment, he heard 
a man say — 

D 
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" You're a ^1. You knows you owes 

this poor young lady her wage, she told me 
so herself; you shan't take her away." 

"I'll pitch you over the bridge," said 
Dutchsop to the working man. 

" It will take two o' the likes o' ve to do 
that ; I tells you the lady doesn't belong^ to 
such a pettifogging snake in the grass as ye. 
Leave her alone I " 

Dutchsop now tried to pull Susan up. 

" Shame, shame ! " cried a chorus of voices. 

Sir Samuel had forced his way through the 
dense crowd, and suddenly caught a full 
view of Susan's exquisitely chiselled features. 
Her bonnet had fallen off, and the thick coils 
of her dark silky hair were unfastened, 
between which the savage Peter had plunged 
his long fingers, whilst he fiercely confronted 
the working man, who was gesticulating 
vehemently, and trying to protect her. 

"What are you pulling that poor girl's 
hair for, you vagabond r^ " said Sir Samuel, 
haughtily. 

" That's my business." 

" And mine." 

"Who are you?" 

" You — wretch, take away your hand." 

" I wont, I'm going to take her home ; and 
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look *ee young spark, if you interfere with 
me, I'll send you heels over head — ^you see my 
size ! " 

" Yes," said the Baronet, contemptuously, 
;and without any more parley, he struck the 
giant a tremendous blow in the face. Peter 
staggered for a moment, then fell heavily, 
striking his head on the kerb stone. 

"Oh, you've got a stunner now, long- 
shanks," laughed the roughs. 

In the meantime Sir Samuel's carriage had 
arrived at the spot. Miss Goldberry beckoned 
to him, saying — 

" What is the matter ? " 

He pointed to Susan, explaining as far as he 
had seen and heard how things were, adding — 

** I should like to put the poor girl into a 
coach and send her to a doctor." 

** But where can you find one ? " 

" There's the difficulty," he replied, look- 
ing at the crowd of people in dismay. 

Miss Goldberry was seven years her 
brother's senior, a humane and kind-hearted 
woman, without pride or ostentation. When 
she saw Susan's blanched cheek and helpless 
condition, her heart was touched with deep 
compassion, and after a few minutes con- 
sideration, she said — 
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" Oh, let her come into the carriage, we- 
can then take her to a doctor's, and after- 
wards send her to her own home." 

To this proposition Sir Samuel readily as- 
sented. Susan now opened her large pensive 
eyes with a look o£ indescribable anguish and 
terror. The deep speaking imploring expres- 
sion was not lost on the Baronet's heart. In 
a subdued and encouraging tone, he asked 
her to take a seat in his carriage, adding that 
his sister was in it ; then assisted her to walk 
to it. As soon as she was seated, he turned 
to the working man, and gave him his town 
address, telling him to call the next morning, 
then drove towards the nearest medical man's 
house. 

Susan having recovered herself, asked Miss 
Groldberry not to take her to a doctor, as she 
felt so much better, and was quite able to go 
to Mrs. Warner's alone. 

"And who is Mrs. Warner?" Aliss Gold- 
berry enquired kindly. 

Susan coloured slightly, then silently, and 
with visible emotion, opened her bag and took 
out of it the paper on which Mrs. Warner's 
address was written, and gave it to Miss 
Groldberry. 

She glanced- at the address, then smilingly 
returned it to her and said — 
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" She is a friend, I presume, in whom you 
<5an rely ? " 

** I don't know her personally." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Her daughter was a junior teacher at 
Broom House, where I resided. Mrs. Warner 
Bent me an invitation by her." 

" Ah, I see, and you were on your way 
there when — " 

" Oh, yes," Susan said almost inaudibly, 
Bervously alarmed lest tears should betray 
the miserable state of her feelings. 

All this time the youthful Baronet had sat 
watching with intense interest Susan's dis- 
tressed expression. He, however, made no 
remark, leaving all the conversation to his 
fiister, who added — 

" Very well, if you prefer not to see a 
medical man we'll put you down at Mrs. 
Warners." 

" Thank you," Susan said, but somehow she 
could not bring herself to look at Sir Samuel. 

" Poor little girl ! " he said to his sister, as 
they drove home, after having put Susan 
down at Mrs. Warner's door, " she has a 
lovely face I " 

" Beauty's only skin deep." 

" It will be lasting with her. I feel certain 
she's well bom." 
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" You think so ? " 

"Yes." 

" Poor child ! " Miss Goldbeiry sighed, re- 
flectively, " and so destitute and ill-treated. **^ 

"Will you call to-morrow, just to see how 
she is situated ? " 

" Oh, yes ; I had already made up my 
mind to do so in order to give her a little 
money.'* 

" May I go with you ? " 

" You ! Oh, Samuel, perhaps the poor child 
might not like it." 

" I'll risk that," he said, half smiling. 

When Miss G-oldberry and her brother 
called the next morning, Susan looked lovely 
in her languor. The Baronet scarcely spoke 
to her, but his sister made up for his coldness 
by chattering pleasantly to both she and Mrs. 
Warner. 

When Susan rose from her chair to wish 
Miss Goldberry good-by, and thank her over 
and over again for her kindness, she sud- 
denly met Sir Samuel's eye. There was a 
world of admiration in this si)ent glance. He 
took up his hat and lingered for a moment ; 
then conducted his sister to the carriage, and 
they drove home. 

After this visit the Baronet never men- 
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tioned Susan's name. As time passed on, 
however, Miss Goldberry began to get puzzled 
at her brother's eccentric ways in so often 
remaining absent from his own dinner table, 
and otherwise refusing the invitations sent 
from people of position. 

All at once she thought of that orphan girl 
whose history she had ascertained, and who 
she knew was a lady by birth. Her suspicions 
were soon aroused. She sought the Baronet, 
and after quietly remonstrating with him on 
his want of courtesy to their friends, taxed 
him with paying attention to Miss Graham 
without seriously weighing the consequences. 

" The consequence would have been dis- 
astrous to me," he replied, with a quiet smile, 
"if Miss Graham had refused the offer of mar- 
riage I made her a month since." 

" What, brother ? " she said, surprisedly. 

" That I intend to marry Susan Graham." 

" You seem to have forgotten the duties 
and responsibilities of your station," Miss 
Goldberry rejoined, soft tears glistening in her 
eyes. 

" I hope not. However, 1 believe that a 
man ought to consult his own heart in the 
choice of a partner for life, that is, a girl who 
one would like for a wife. Now, Miss Gra- 
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ham has received a letter from her uncle, 
containing a remittance for her passage to 
Madras. She would have gone to him, had I 
not asked her to remain in London. Taking: 
into consideration that I have more than my 
share of wealth, and I hope I am able to make 
a wife happj, I don't think it at all unrea- 
sonable, or selfish to increase my own happi- 
ness by marrying a sweet girl I really love." 

" Of course, brother, you have no one to 
consider on such a serious matter but your- 
self," she answered, gently pressing her lips 
on his forehead, then remained silent, for she 
had gathered buttercups and daisies for him 
when a child, her love increasing as he merged 
into a sensible boy. v 

After their father's death she ruled him 
and his household. But on the subject of his 
choosing a wife she wisely abstained from 
interfering or giving advice, his happiness 
being the one dream of her life. 

In the afternoon of the same day Miss 
Goldberry accompanied the Baronet to Mrs. 
Warner's shabby little house, where Susan 
had preferred remaining. In an hour after- 
wards the two ladies were seated in Sir 
Samuel's carriage, chatting pleasantly. 

Three months after the above incident. 
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Susan Graham became Lady Goldberry. 
After a short sojourn in Scotland to spend 
their honeymoon, they went to Larkhall Park, 
which was situated in Hampshire. The 
mansion and its surroundings were palatial 
in appearance. Thus, when Sir Samuel 
assisted his beautiful and girlish-looking wife 
from the carriage, and led her on to the 
grand terrace, a scene of rare loveliness met 
her astonished and enraptured eyes, it being 
a cool July afternoon. Flower beds adorned 
the lawns in great profusion. Marble foun- 
tains threw up jets of pellucid sparkling 
water; far away stretched the greensward, 
ornamented with old umbrageous trees, under 
which the deer lay browsing, and the glorious 
woods which seemed to pierce the blue 
horizon stood out boldly, looking magnificently 
grand as the sun's rays played on their 
clustering foliage. 

The interior of the mansion was equally 

.splendid ; many of its noble rooms had 

been redecorated and luxuriously furnished, 

Susan's apartments being under the Baronet's 

personal direction. 

The marriage turned out a happy one, and 
the young couple resided m this peaceful 
Jiome, enjoying all the sweets of social life. 
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for a few brief years. While they were in 
London, and in the height of the season^ 
Lady Goldberry gave birth to her fourth 
child, a girl, and three days after died in her 
husband's arms. This was the merchant 
prince's first great sorrow. He expressed no 
desire to see the infant whose birth had de- 
prived him for ever of a wife he had adored. 
In the course of a few weeks he left Larkhall 
and travelled north, telling his sister only 
where he was going. After a twelve months- 
absence, she received a letter, in which he- 
acquainted her with his intention to return 
home, and great was the joy of the little lady. 
0, how she talked to the little one, kissed 
and fondled the motherless infant, shedding 
tears over her cot. When the day came on 
which her brother was to return, she annoyed 
baby Mary's nurse by nervously repeating 
over and over again the same orders, namely 
that her niece was to wear that lovely white 
frock, and the colour of her sash and sleeve- 
ribbons was to be light blue, adding solemnly 
" Be sure, nurse, you are in the way, when Sir 
Samuel arrives, and don't forget to give my 
pet one little see-saw in your arms, so that she 
may look pleased when you enter ther 
library.'^ 
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"Yes, miss/' rejoined the nurse wearily, 
then left the room. 

Two hours after the above request the- 
woman knew that Sir Samuel had arrived. 
In a few moments she stood at the dining-room 
door amusing her precious charge. Pre- 
sently a low tremulous voice said, " Come in.'^ 
The Baronet was standing at the window^ 
Miss Goldberry stood beside him : they had 
evidently been speaking of that dear loved 
one who had so recently passed away from 
their midst, for tears still stood in their eyes- 
The Baronet suddenly turned his head, when 
a wonderful expression of love played in his 
eyes ; the blood visibly flushing his cheek, as 
he met those of the infant's fixed on him 
with infantile inquisitiveness. Presently she 
held out her arms to him and smiled as 
babies do sometimes. The child's sudden 
and unexpected appearance, so fat, so rosy, 
all smiling, gay too, in that frock and blue 
ribbons, seemed to affect him, but he made 
no efforts to move towards his child. 

Miss Goldberry turned pale, but as with 
a second thought, she motioned to the 
nurse, who instantly crossed over to the 
Baronet. He immediately took the child 
from her and seated baby Mary on his knee,. 
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who sat very quie£, attracted by his watch 
chain. 

" Thank God ! " murmured the anxious 
sister, " he has a vacant corner in his heart 
for my pet." 

" She is a lovely child ! " said the Baronet 
with emotion, gulping down the tears which 
were again ready to gush forth. 

*' I think so," rejoined Miss Goldberry with 
smiling lips, rays of love streaming from her 
eyes ; ** something tells me she will live to be 
a great comfort to us both." 

" The sight of her has already poured 
balm on my wounded spirit," he replied, 
kissing the child tenderly. 




CHAPTER II. 

Many years had now passed away since the 
death of Lady Goldberry. Sir Samuel's mar- 
ried life had been short and sweet, and of a 
most romantic kind. His love for Susan 
Graham was a great and holy passion, such 
as the great Master ordained man should 
feel for woman. The Baronet knew that he 
could not love a second time as a husband 
should do a wife, therefore had remained a 
ividower. 

At this period, his son George was married, 
and two of his daughters ; the eldest to a 
poor curate, the second to Sir Thomas 
Preston, a man of considerable property. To 
both of these ladies he had given large 
fortunes. Mary, my heroine was single. 

On a lovely morning in June, as the 
Baronet sat writing his letters, he was dis- 
turbed by a low continuous tapping at the 
library door, at which he smiled, but made 
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no response, though he evidently knew who 
was there. 

" Papa, dear," said a silvery voice. 

Still he was silent.' 

" Papa, darling, now please don't be tire- 
fiome ; I want to speak to you. May I come 
in for a little minute, papa, dear ? " 

He looked amused, and very happy, but 
did not reply, so all was silent. At last the 
door was gently opened, and Mary, that fat, 
rosy baby you saw some years since, now 
verging on sixteen summers, first peeped, and 
then walked into the library, smiling archly 
at her father. 

Her eyes were a superb dark hazel, 
almond-shaped, and fringed i?^ith long jetty 
lashes, intensely sympathetic and sweet in 
their expression. She had her mother's 
features, only more exquisitely chiselled, and 
promised to be above middle height. 

As the girl stood, a slanting sunbeam 
played on her head, lighting up the golden 
tints of her hair. For a moment, Sir Samuel's 
eyes glistened with something like tears, for 
Susan Graham again was before him, the only 
difference being that his daughter looked 
self-possessed, having the air of one who had 
never known a disappointment, or had had a 
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visli ungratified, and not the subdued, re- 
tiring manner of her deceased mother. 

" Papa, dear ! " she cried, and the next 
moment flung her arms round his neck, " I 
•don't like to see you look like that, daddy." 

" You remind me so forcibly of your poor 
mother," he rejoined, trying to shake ofE the 
remembrance of his lost happiness. 

" I wish I wasn't so much like poor dear 
mamma ; sometimes the likeness seems to 
make you unhappy." 

*' On the contrary, your face reminds me 
of the happiest and sweetest period of my 
life." 

* * Does it ? then why do you look so sad, 
papa ? "• 

" Well, I can't explain that to you, my dear 
child." 

" Oh, papa, I'm not a child." 

" No, of course you're not," he said, looking 
at her lovingly and proudly. " What's your 
important business, old lady ? " 

" Well, I want you to come with me." 

" With you I no, no, my dear, I can't spare 
the time this morning," he said, kissing her 
as she now playfully leant over his shoulder. 

" You're always busy when I particularly 
desire to take you with me." 
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" Hum 1 " he smiled, " pray where do you 
wish me to go ? " 

" To the Gipsy's Hollow." 

" What for ? " 

" To gather ferns." 

" You can do without me. Where are your 
young friends? " 

" They, and some of the gentlemen, tava 
walked on. But Aunt Betsy and Lieutenant 
Willmott are going ; he has offered to carry my 
basket if you don't come." 

** Well, I'm really sorry, Polly dear, that I 
cannot oblige you ; letters, you know, must 
be attended tg." 

" Oh, very well, papa, dear," she replied, 
kissing him ; then left the library, gliding^ 
through the vestibule, and on to the grand 
terrace, at the end of which stood waiting a 
young man, of fair complexion and singularly 
handsome features, rather tall, and of splendid 
physique. He was the son of Captain Willmott 
Willmott, of the Royal Navy, who had lost 
his life in the defence of his country when 
quite a young man, leaving to his widow and 
four children the sum of four hundred per 
annum. Now, it so happened that two years 
before the period I am writing. Sir Samuel 
and his sister dined with Admiral Warren on 
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board the flag ship, which was lying off Sheer- 
ness. He introduced Lieutenant John Will- 
mott to them, and, in the course of conversa- 
tion, said, " That although John was only 
twenty- three, he had been in many a terrible 
battle, and more than once honourably men- 
tioned in ofl&cial despatches for his daring and 
bravery." 

Miss Goldberry was in raptures with the 
young sailor, who Sir Samuel invited to Lark- 
hall. The Lieutenant accepted the invitation. 
This was his second visit. He looked anxious 
and troubled by turns, for somehow he had 
lately found himself drifting into a pleasant, 
and yet, to his mind, a dangerous position 
with Mary. Turning his eyes to the shadowy 
distance, he was soon lost in thought, musing 
thus, " Am I doing right in remaining in this 
generous man's house under such circum- 
stances, he possessing fabulous wealth, and 
able to give his daughter the portion of a 
princess ? It's sheer madness ; I'll leave the 
place, tear myself from her presence I " 
lie said aloud. 

Yet he had dreamed, and perhaps did still 
dream, of a future happiness with the out- 
spoken, impulsive and light-hearted Mary, 
who, though well aware that she was born to 

E 
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share a great inheritance, thought nothing of 
it, and was, in all things, Nature's own child. 

A light step aroused him from his gloomy- 
reverie. Turning his head, he saw Mary- 
wending her way towards him ; then stopping 
for a moment to push her luxuriant tresses 
under her garden hat, she seemed to pause, 
her eyes smilingly cast on the ground, and 
the roses mantling her cheek ; slowly raising 
them, she turned her head and appeared irre- 
solute what to do. Doubtless other persons 
were expected, for she waved her handker- 
chief to the lieutenant, then ran back to the 
vestibule and spoke to a servant, who disap- 
peared. Presently tKe man returned, and 
said — 

" One of the ladies had only just left the 
mansion." 

" Yes, yes," said my heroine, impatiently, 
** but my aunt, where can she have gone ? '* 

" With the other visitors, perhaps, miss ; I 
saw her in the morning-room a few minutes 
ago. 

Mary looked surprised, and said — 

*' Perhaps my aunt is waiting on the other 
side," then retraced her steps. John saw 
her approaching. "Money, money," he 
thought, as he walked forward to meet her ; 
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*^6hj how I wish she were a poor man's 
daughter, that I might speak to her father 
this very day on the subject of our future 
marriage." Then, taking Mary's soft haud 
in both of his, he gazed into her tell-tale orbs, 
which spoke, in unconscious glances, words 
that shyness prevented her lips declaring. 

"I haven't kept you waiting long," she 
fiaid, her cheek bathed in soft blushes. 

" I thought it an age." 

" When one is waiting, it appears long,'* 
she rejoined, adding, " Dear papa can't ac- 
company us, so you and aunty, Neptune and 
I, must go to the Gipsy's Hollow without 
him." 

Now Neptune was a fine Newfoundland 
dog, and considered wise in his generation, 
for he had a way of lying down with one eye 
open and the other shut, pretending to go to 
sleep, but in reality it was to watch his young 
mistress after she had put her hat on, so that 
he might go with her, carry her basket, &c. ; 
at the present time he was wagging his hand- 
some tail, and barking joyously. 

" Oh, I shall be delighted to do all the 
digging part," rejoined the Lieutenant, smil- 
ing. 

"Fie, fie, Nep," said a low sweet voice; 
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the next moment Miss Betsy Goldberry came 
forward, she was now past the meridian of 
life, and adored by her nieces; indeed she 
deserved their love, having devoted her whole 
life to the care of her brother's motherless 
children. 

" You ought to teach your pet to behave 
himself ; he's very noisy," she added, with a 
smile. 

" Auntie dear, I've been looking for you 
everywhere," said Mary, in anything but a 
disappointed tone. 

" Not everywhere, love, or you would liave 



seen me." 



it 



Papa says that he's busy writing letters." 

" Consequently cannot accompany us,"^ 

smiled Aunt Betsy, looking at John, and then 

at the dog, who was asking in his own way 

whether he might go with them. 

** Come Neptune." 

While the dog, all glee, was jumping about. 
Miss Fanny Brutell, who with a step-brother,. 
was staying on a visit at Larkhall, emerged 
from a cluster of trees, rosy looking ; she 
shook hands with them, and they strolled on 
together. Presently they paired off ; now it 
was no easy matter to shake her off, as she 
made it a point to take no hints when it 
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suited her purpose to follow the bent of her 
own inclination ; besides which she had the 
gift of chatting^ agreeably, varying her sub- 
jects accordingly, and never allowing her in- 
formation to become monotonous by repeating 
over again what she had previously stated. 
By a little coquetry, and excusable manage- 
ment, she had drawn John to her side, and 
soon arrested his whole attention by her 
witty remarks, and accurate knowledge of 
geological and hydrographical subjects. 

" You're really very learned," he said, 
gaily, *' particularly in Geology." 

" I have given much attention to Hydro- 
graphy also," she rejoined, then rattled on in 
a sparkling manner, adding, '* Oh, how I do 
envy you gentlemen, who spend half your 
lives on the sea ! How I should like to 
become, for a few little minutes, a veritable 
mermaid, that I might take a peep at the 
bottom of the sea to witness the life that is 
going on there." 

" Doubtless there are marvellous creatures 
enjoying themselves on the hills, and in the 
valleys we all read of there. But I imagine 
there are many sights at the bottom of the 
ocean you would not like to gaze at." 

" You mean destroyed ships, and the dead 
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mariner ; ah, no, I could not look on such a 
sight ! *' she said, modulating her voice to 
suit the occasion, looking into his face and 
searching for an indication of that admiration 
she had been seeking for several weeks ; and 
which . she was soon to be disappointed in, 
adding abruptly, "I think my brother 
Stanislaus has invited you to stay at papa's 
house. 1 do hope you'll come ; we shall all 
be so pleased to see you." 

" You're too kind," he rejoined, and then 
turned his head to speak to Mary, but she, 
her aunt and the dog were at some distance. 
He felt annoyed. 

Miss Fanny noted his expression, and 
said — 

" Let lis hasten our steps ; we shall soon 
overtake them." 

" Will it tire you ? " 

•'Not in the slightest," she rejoined, look- 
ing much satisfied with the thought that John 
was at last about to declare his love for her, 
adding, " Little Mary is a dazzling beauty,, 
and will I'm sure create quite a sensation at 
her first ball. She is to be presented at 
Court next season. I wonder what great per- 
sonage will win the prize ? It's a pity she is 
so spoilt by her aunt, whom my mother thinks 
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is not at all adapted to control Mary's in- 
dependent and romantic temperament. Sir 
Samuel appears to be guided entirely by his 
sister's judgment." 

" Really ! " John said, abstractedly. 

They had now nearly reached the run- 
aways, when Fanny joined another party; 
the Lieutenant then addressed Mary, and was 
doubly vexed with himself when he saw the 
tender sorrow of her sweet face ; she did not 
answer him, but cast an appealing glance at 
her aunt. Presently the spinster realized 
that Mary was suffering — but was curiously 
enough blind as to the cause of that suffering. 
John looked confused and felt greatly em- 
barrassed ; had he turned his steps another 
way, it would have been a relief to Mary, 
who found it diflScult to keep back her tears ; 
but pride and anger helped to restrain them ; 
imagining that he was about to transfer his 
attention to another, she trembled ; somehow 
it hurt her to see him standing there, she 
despised him, and henceforth would try and 
forget him. 

" My dear Mary ! " he said, beseechingly. 
*' What have I done to forfeit your good 
opinion ? It makes me miserable to see you 
thus." 
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For a few moments she gazed at the green- 
sward, then raised her eyes to his, and detected 
momentarily her mistake. 

" I felt hurt when you preferred Fanny's 
society to mine," she said, " but never mind 
now. You don't forget, I hope, that you 
promised to do all the digging part. Hadn't 
we better walk on ? " 

Miss Betsy noted the change in Mary's 
manner, and chatted away pleasantly; still 
the girl's passive acquiescence in all she said 
did' a little surprise her ; and it more than 
once occurred to her mind that there had 
been some sort of disagreement between John 
and her niece ; and that this was a reconcilia- 
tion. 

" Ah, but I must warn Mary," she thought, 
as she leisurely followed them, " to be careful 
how she allows Cupid to shoot his dart, and 
not to misplace her affections. Miss Brutell, 
I imagine, is sure to secure the Lieutenant's 
hand, she knows something of the world's 
doings, g^nd has fifty thousand pounds for her 
portion with good expectations, and is six 
years older than Mary. I feel certain that 
Samuel is desirous of bringing aljout a 
marriage between her brother Stanislaus and 
Mary ; he being the Duke of Norstine's heir. 
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IS^ow it would be very pleasant, if he and 
Mary, the Lieutenant and Fanny, were 
married within a year of each other. Oh, I 
should like it above all things," she added 
aloud. 

They had now wended their way to the 
Gipsy's Hollow, where Mary, with a grace 
especially her own, tried to make amends to 
Fanny for having quitted her side so abruptly. 
She was full of humility now, and half- 
frightened at her own impetuous ways, as if 
she didn't care a bit what other people 
thought of her. Then came a passionate 
self-reproach as regarded her suspicions of 
John. Something of all this was written on 
her countenance, for hers was a face that 
instantly foreshadowed the working of her 
soul, and it had long been evident to her 
aunt that if Fate should ever cast her lot in 
marriage with an uncongenial nature, that 
Mary would either break down utterly, or 
live a solitary life, incapable of pretending to 
love any man to whom her heart was a 
: stranger. 

" Oh, don't apologise, dear," said Fanny, 
who was a fine-looking girl, with a voice like 
a bell, rising, falling, and softly vibrating, 
when she wished to win the admiration of 
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either sex. " I was delighted with the Lieu- 
tenant's conversation ; he's a charming fellow. 
There's something about his manner in listen*^ 
ing to what one has to say so very nice. Then 
he's a perfect picture of a man. Heigh ho V 
I wish I had never seen him, though my 
mother says I have a good chance, for that he 
is known to be without fortune. What is 
the tnatter, dear ? Tou look unwell. Let 
me fetch your aunt ; look, she is close by." 

"No, no," said Mary, hurriedly; "don't 
frighten her, please." Then, drawing up her 
head proudly, added, " Of course. Lieutenant 
Willmott has paid you some attenti&n already,, 
or your mamma could not give' you such 
hopes." 

" Only the same as he has paid you and 
the other girls who are staying here. Victoria 
Bernard and Ida Lawrence think him very 
cold in his nature ; they, you know, have met 
him before." 

" When ? " enquired Mary angrily. 

" In society, I imagine. But why, dear,, 
are you so cross ? Do you think it impro- 
bable that the Lieutenant goes into society?"" 

"Into society I Of course he does. But 
you mentioned Victoria Bernard ; she is very 
pretty." 
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" Yes, and the Lieutenant is a very hand* 
some man, of a good family, too ; that's why 
I would marry him, were he to ask me to da 
so." 

" Oh, you would not," Mary said passion- 
ately, " if you knew how very miserable I 
should be," her dark eyes dilated and full of 
tears- "You know my secret now," she 
sighed ; " but I feel sure that you will not 
betray me. It would break my heart if my 
dear aunt were to change towards John, and 
thus cause him to quit Larkhall. I couldn't, 
I couldn't bear it." 

" My dear Mary ! " said Fanny. The next 
moment the brilliant girl saw how matters 
stood, and at once understood why John had 
treated herself so coldly, and thought this 
poor child and he could love each other. " Far 
be it from me to wish her to make a sacrifice. 
May their hopes be realised. I comprehend 
your feelings," she went on, " and rest as- 
sured, dear, you have nothing henceforth to 
fear from me. Besides which, the Lieutenant 
has never once, during my visit at Larkhall, 
paid me the slightest attention, only that 
common courtesy ladies expect from gentle- 
men." 

" Thank you, dear," Mary said in dulcet 
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tones. " You will forgive my strange be- 
haviour ? rm happy now." 

" Let us walk a bit," said Fanny, moving* 
away, fixing her laughing eyes on Mary's ex- 
pressive face, and then resumed, with a shade 
of anxiety on her countenance, " I hope 
nothing will ever take place with any one 
allied to me to blight the sunny dream of 
your now, to all appearances, bright future 
life. But beware, my poor love-sick child, 
do not be too sanguine as to what may 
happen. Nothing is certain in this world — 
no, not even the determination or decision of 
one's own father." 

Mary pressed Fanny's hand and said — 

" You're so wise, I like to hear you talk, 
though I don't understand much about what 
you say. Let us go back ; I feel so happy, 
so very happy." 

In a few minutes they reached the Gipsy's 
Hollow, and found the visitors amusing them- 
selves. 

After a good deal of silvery laughter, many 
ferns were rooted up, the gentlemen break- 
ing the delicate trowels. Then came the fun 
of filling the pretty garden baskets, Stanislaus 
Brutell lading Mary's to overflowing, at 
which she grumbled, and crossed over to 
where John was standing, a shade of sadness 
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on his brow, and, with a reassuring smile, 
asked him — like a little penitent child — to 
help her with her load. 

With a rapturous glance, he bowed his 
^Uingness, then offered her his arm, which 
she, without noticing her aunt or Fanny, ac- 
cepted. Thus they took a circuitous route, 
and sauntered in the sweet sunlight through 
a long avenue of limes. 

On entering the vestibule they met Sir 
Samuel, who kissed Mary, examined her 
basket, and smiled at her ferns ; then asked 
the Lieutenant whether he was engaged, who 
said he was not. 

" I'm going to see how the men are pro- 
gressing with a new plantation we are form- 
ing. Will you come ? Do you care about 
that sort of thing ? " 

" Very much." 

"Yes; then come along with me." 

As they strolled on, the Baronet linked his 
arm in John's, explaining and familiarly 
drawing his attention to the artistic arrange- 
ment of the exquisite pleasure grounds. But 
the beds of roses and banks of marvellous 
flowxTS, balmy air, and sweet warbling of the 
feathered songsters seemed to oppress the 
young sailor's heart. 

Not so Sir Samuel ; he was in high spirits. 
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saying more than once that the brilliant 
weather made him feel young again; also, 
that although his Parliamentary duties 
necessarily compelled him frequently to re- 
main in London (to his mind) at the most 
enjoyable time of the year, that he disliked 
excessively the bustle and smoke of the 
great city. 

" I can easily understand your unwilling- 
ness to leave this beautiful spot," rejoined the 
Lieutenant,^ trying hard to shake off the 
weight that lay at his heart. 

"I'm glad you like it, and I hope you'll 
come without being incited," said Sir 
Samuel, who felt pleased to hear that his 
mansion and its surroundings afforded his 
visitor pleasure, adding with a quiet smile, 
^* My sister has taken a great fancy to you." 

" Miss Betsy has ever been most gracious 
and considerate to me," replied the Lieu- 
tenant seriously. 

" Oh, that's what I wish her to be to all 
my visitors." 

" Yes," said John, looking a shade paler. 

" You seem to have highly impressed her 
and Polly with the graphic accounts youVe 
given them of the many hair-breadth escapes 
you've had and the extraordinary scenes 
you've witnessed." 
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If I have only pleased Miss Mary — ** 
Well, she's only a bit of a girl at pre- 
«ent ; perhaps somewhat too imaginative and 
self-willed, but you see she's my youngest 
daughter, and has been greatly petted by her 
aunt. But as regards your anecdotes, I my- 
self feel greatly indebted for the many hours 
of amusement you've afforded us all. You've 
been more than kind to me — " 

" Sir Samuel, I feel proud to hear you 
say that the description of the different 
parts of the world I've been to has amused 
you." 

" My sister more particularly, eh ? " 
John's countenance saddened, he remained 
silent, and even thoughtful ; for he saw plainly 
enough that Mary's father had not the slightest 
suspicion of his daughter's attachment, and 
which John knew to be increasing day by 
day. Ought he to tell Mary, that, in his 
opinion, trouble would befal them both ; that 
perhaps Sir Samuel would order him to leave 
Larkhall if he found it out. But how could 
he broach such a subject to a girl like her, 
though love beamed from her eyes ? Yet 
what a love I so pure, and soul entrancing — 
like the first rays of the glorious sun on a 
spring morning, sending congenial warmth 
round his now heavy heart, and perhaps fated 
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to influence for good his future life. No^ 
things must take their course. 

" You seem to be in a brown study/' the 
Baronet said, smiling and nudging John's 
arm. 

" I beg your pardon. Sir Samuel," the 
Lieutenant said, brightening up. 

Their conversation at once turned upon the 
war which was then raging in Europe, and 
the. misery arising from it. After inspecting 
the young trees already planted, they returned 
to the mansion. 

The next morning Mary and. Fanny stole 
to the music-room to practise, the latter lady 
whisperingly inviting John to join them, say- 
ing, with mocked gravity — 

'' Mary finds it diflBcult to sing and turn 
over the music at the same time." 

John was not slow to follow them, and was 
soon employed in a variety of ways, such as 
hunting for lost music, joining Mary in a 
duet, and flirting \vith Miss Brutell. But 
my heroine Midn't mind a bit now Fanny's 
coquettish manner, she, Miss Brutell, was in 
her secret, and was consequently her friend ; 
so she listened to Miss Brutell's adante con 
amende and da capo with evident pleasure. 
Some other ladies now came into the room. 
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Mary and Fanny bade them adieu, and soon 
afterwards returned to the vestibule equipped 
for a ride, John and Captain Wheeler joining 
them, Sir Samuel assisting the ladies to vault 
on their saddles. They returned to luncheon, 
after which they walked in the park, then 
came home to dress for dinner. At seven 
o'clock there was generally a concert, or a 
dance in the evening. Thus weeks passed 
quickly away, and Mary often spoke of them 
in after years as the brightest and happiest 
days of her girlhood. 

One afternoon Captain Laws arrived, and 
in consequence, some of the neighbouring 
gentry were invited. John led Mary to the 
dining-room, and seated himself beside her, 
she had neither eyes or ears for anybody else. 

Captain Wheeler, who had the day before 
proposed, for the third time, to Miss Brutell, 
had been accepted, and was of course seated 
beside her. During the dessert he, after 
having glanced more than once down the 
table, enquired in an undertone — 

"Who that pretty girl was with golden 
hair and blue languishing eyes ? " 

"Miss Bernard." 

" And the one with black eyes and raven 
hair?" 
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" Ida Lawrence/' 

" And tlie one witli cold grey eyes and dark 
hair ? " 

" A Miss Chappell." 

" And the one with blue eyes and a face 
like an angel ? '' 

" T don't know," she smiled. 

" Well 'pon nay word, Sir Samuel has good 
taste in choosing nice girls to stay at his 
place, I'm deuced glad that I came here ; then 
you've made me a happy man, 'pon my soul, 
you have, Fanny," he whispered. 

" May I enquire which of the Hebes sitting 
opposite, you consider the most graceful look- 
ing and prettiest ? " 

The Captain twisted his elegant moustache, 
then gazed at the luscious grapes on his 
plate, ate one, then glanced again at the 
ladies. 

"I fear you're no judge," said Fanny, 
modulating her sweet voice, "you're so long 
giving an opinion ; or perhaps ypu've become, 
suddenly, too hard to please." 

" No, I'm not so difficult to please, as you 
think, Fanny, 'pon my honour, I'm not, or 
long in making my choice, when once I see a 
face I like." 

" I'm waiting an answer." 
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" Well, the most beautiful countenance I 
see before me, that is, the one I admire most, 
is—" 

" Who ? " 

" Miss Betsy's." 

A ripple of laughter for a moment waned 
over Fanny's face ; but, she checked it, and 
said softly — 

" Miss Goldberry is in years now, but I 
quite agree with you, that her countenance is 
benign in the extreme," 

" It shows a good heart, Fanny ; 'pon my 
honour it does," he whispered, then rose in 
order that she might follow Aunt Betsy to 
the saloon. 

Mary seated herself by an open window ; 
she wore a white dress, her silken tresses 
doing duty for all other ornaments, her calm 
eyes were laden with happiness ; she was half 
hidden by the rich curtains, but she had left 
a space for John. When he entered the door 
he looked pale and anxious ; he seemed to 
scan the room, at last his eyes fell on Mary, 
but he turned away, they appeared glassy and 
full of a latent anguish. 

Fanny, who knew what was the matter, 
crossed over to him, and said — " Mary has a 
cool seat, let us go to her;" thither they went. 
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Miss Brutell then left them. He took the 
proffered seat. 

"Has anything vexed you?" Mary en- 
quired, nestling nearer to him like a dove. 

" Don't you know, dear Mary, that I have 
received an order from Captain Laws to joia 
my ship immediately?" 

" No," she replied; her eyes, so to speak, 
slowly shrouded themselves in grief, her 
cheek turned marble, and pulling the curtain so 
as to hide herself, she clasped her hands, lying 
them on her lap, then sat gazing at an ap- 
proaching figure with an expression that 
showed John her love for him was inextin- 
guishable. A full moon was riding through 
the heavens, and it seemed to John that in the 
daffodilled sky he saw rocks and sandbanks. 
Now there came a perfumed breeze through 
the open window, and soon after a rustling of 
silk. Fanny passed in, and with a sympathiz- 
ing glance at the poor little wounded dove, 
said — 

" I think, Mary dear, you promised to walk 
to the lake with me before breakfast, one 
morning ? Will you meet me there to-morrow, 
before seven o'clock ? I know the Lieutenant 
Ivill be there to take care of us." 

Mary bowed, but could not trust herself to 
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speak, though John was talking to Captain 
Laws and Sir Samuel, who presently took 
him to the whist table. 

Aunt Betsy now sought Mary, and talked 
excitedly. Presently a general conversation 
took place, and soon after Mary glided from 
the drawing-room and retired. 

Later in the evening Miss Betsy stood by 
her bedside chatting pleasantly, until she 
imagined that her niece slept ; but presently 
Mary half-opened her eyes, then threw her 
arm on the counterpane and turned her face 
to the lamp. Her aunt stepped back. There 
was an indescribable expression on her face 
as she lingered in the room ; yet she did not 
appear alarmed, but sighingly and noiselessly 
quitted the chamber. 

Not long afterwards Mary awoke from an 
uneasy and unfreshing slumber. The day 
had just dawned. She saw by the clock on 
the mantel-shelf that it was half-past four 
o'clock. She felt weary and anxious, so she 
lay very quiet, counting the half-hours as they 
passed away. 

At six o'clock she rose, dressed herself, 
then threaded her way to a small door. This 
she found unfastened, and knew by whom. 
Now she walked hurriedly through the park. 
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often looking at her watch. Gliding under 
some arching trees, she saw the lake in the 
distance, and a man walking slowly towards 
that part where an aged tree had lately been 
protected from falling into the still water. 

To this part the girl had nearly reached, 
her heart fluttering, and knees trembling, 
when the Lieutenant, who had been, for the 
twentieth time, admiring the reflection of the 
many weeping willows in the lake, mechani- 
cally turned his head and faltered, " Mary ! **" 
In a few moments they stood beside each 
other. 

" Oh, dont't be angry," she said, tears in 
her voice. " I couldn't help coming, I — I 
wanted to see you — to talk to you — before 
you go on the sea.'* 

" My dear child, you do not know the risk 
you have run," he said, now in consternation, 
for he felt sure that there was some one be- 
yond that old tree, whose branches, covered in 
thick foliage, were partly lying on the green- 
sward. 

" I wanted to see you so — so very much. 
I couldn't sleep last night," said the poor 
little dove, raising her large, dark, earnest 
orbs, glistening with tears, to his. 

Her expression almost unmanned him. He. 
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took her small cold hand in both of his, but 
he could not speak, so he bent down and 
kissed her forehead. 

" You will forgive me ? I — I was obliged 
to come," she said, now utterly breaking 
down, burying her face in her hands to hide 
her sobbing. 

" My God ! " he thought, " what a dilemma 
I shall be placed in, if this is found out." 

Then casting his eyes to the bottom of her 
dress, he shudderingly saw it was perfectly 
wet from the dew on the grass, and that, as 
she raised it a little, her feet were soaking 
from the same cause. 

The sun was getting quite powerful, and 
the tender leaves on the birch trees rustled 
in the freshening breeze. 

The breakfast hour was ten o'clock. John 
felt as if he should go mad. He turned his 
eyes in all directions, fearing every moment 
to see some of the visitors, or, perhaps. Sir 
Samuel, who was known to be an early man, 
and frequently walked in the neighbourhood 
of the lake. 

" Mary, my dear child, you must go home. 
Suppose your father were to see you here." 

" I wish papa only knew how very, how 
very unhappy I am," she said, " then he 
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would not let you go to sea. Papa loves 
me." 

" If your fatlier knew that you were un- 
happy through me, doubtless he would ask 
me to leave Larkhall at once," he said, now 
driven to his wit's end to know how to get 
Mary back to the mansion ^ain without 
beiog seen. 

" I will go back if you will promise me 
that you will write to papa and Aunt Betsy." 

" They have not asked me to do so ; cer- 
tainly, if they do, I will promise." 

*' Auntie will, I know," she said, shiver- 
ing, and again raising her sorrowful eyes to 
his. 

" For God's sake, go back ; you tremble — 
you will catch cold and be ill," he said, be- 
seechingly. 

The next moment he heard a noise, like a 
person dividing branches which had impeded 
the way. 

Presently a lady emerged from the boughs, 
etsy, with distressed expression, 
ly up to them. 

3 has surprised you," she said, 
ght at John, and sUghtly colour- 

" faltered Mary. 
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"Never mind your aunt, love," rejoined 
the spinster, winding her arm round her 
niece's waist, and tenderly kissing the trem- 
bling girl, " but you have done wrong." 

Then, again looking straight at John, she 
added emphatically- — 

" I always liked you excessively, but after 
witnessing your conduct and listening to your 
unselfish advice, I respect and honour you." 

" I thank you," John said, feeling miser- 
able, and wondering how on earth Miss Betsy 
knew Mary was there, and by what path she 
herself had found her way to the lake. 

" In consequence of a question my niece 
put to me last night, when she was between 
sleeping and waking, I guessed she would 
come here this morning ; so I rose at day- 
Hght and watched at my window, and saw 
her depart. I followed her on the other side 
of the limes, then hid myself near the old oak 
tree, and thus have been convinced that you, 
John Willmott, are one of the most honour- 
able men in his Majesty's service. Good-by, 
we shall meet again at the breakfast-table," 
she said, then spoke to Mary, who gave her 
hand to the Lieutenant without speaking. 
Then she and her aunt crossed under the 
limes and hurried home. 
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" Your papa is to blame. I have warned 
him over and over again not to invite so- 
many people here, till your education i& 
finished," Miss Betsy said, as they walked 
on. 

" Papa likes to see me happy," Mary said,, 
colouring, " and is always delighted with what 
I do." 

" I don't think that he would feel particu- 
larly pleased if he saw you just now, with 
your dress soiled, and feet wet, and then this^ 
indiscreet and thoughtless walk you've taken; 
your papa would be shocked and greatly dis- 
tressed if I were to tell of it." 

" No, papa wouldn't," rejoined Mary, con- 
fidently. " He wouldn't allow me to be made^ 
unhappy ; ^he has often and often told me so."^ 

Miss Betsy glanced straight at her niece,, 
whose cheek was pale and eyes dewy, then 
said in a tremulous voice — 

" I hope your papa will not regret going" 
against my advice in more things than one." 

" I thought you loved John ; Fanny Brutell 
is fond of him." 

" Most people admire the Lieutenant," the- 
spinster rejoined, for the first time smiling. 
" But that has nothing to do with your walk 
this morning. However, as you will soon be- 
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at your stad^es again, for at least six months, 
perhaps I had better be silent on the sub- 
ject." 

" Papa says I have been in the schoolroom 
long enough, and that he is satisfied with the 
proficiency I have made; and you know 
yourself that I have worked hard for the last 
seven years. I'm tired of going over and 
over again the same thing with the assisting 
masters, my governess being a great deal 
more learned than any of them." 

" Your papa has left all things pertaining 
to your health and education to me,'* Miss 
Betsy rejoined, with slight emphasis. 

" Of course, dear auntie, papa has," said 
the girl, penitently, winding her arm round 
her aunt's waist, adding softly and coaxingly, 
" don't tell him about John, dear." 

In a few minutes they found themselves in 
Mary's room, who threw ofE her dress, and 
wet boots, and wet stockings, saying with a 
smile — 

" You see, auntie, that although my dress 
is wet my feet are not." 

" You're a dear good child for having put 
ot walking boots." 

"Yes," said Mary, brightening up, "I 
knew the grass would be damp." 
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" That is why you put them on." 

" Yes, auntie, dear." 

When Mary entered the breakfast-room, 
Fanny pressed her hand and said whisper- 
ingly— 

" You don't look any the worse for your 
nice walk. I saw you come home." 

"Yes," Mary said softly, blushing and 
looking very grateful at Fanny for her sug- 
gestion the night before. 

During the morning John found a good 
opportunity of speaking to Mary and her 
aunt, who said — 

"I hope you'll soon return to England, 
and that we shall see you and Captain Laws 
again at Larkhall." 

Sir Samuel having half an hour before 
given John an exquisite gold chronometer 
as a souvenir, saying — 

" I shall be glad to hear how you're getting 
on," adding, with a sigh, "it's a terrible 
war I " 



In a few hours the Lieutenant, Captain 
Laws and several of the visitors left Lark- 
hall. 

That night, and long after Mary had^ 
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retired to rest, Aunt Betsy walked softly into 
her niece's room. Shading the light with 
her hand, she leant over the sleeping girl, 
whose head nestled in the downy pillow, her 
right hand lay on the snowy coverlet, and 
close to it her prayer-book. 

Now, ever since Mary's fit of jealousy on 
her way to the Gipsy's Hollow, the spinster 
had been watchful, and soon saw enough to 
alarm her, for 'her niece could not disguise the 
preference she gave to John's society in the 
mansion and out of it. This fact being un- 
controvertible, she set about doing all she 
possibly could do to draw her niece's atten- 
tion to the good looks of the other gentle- 
men, bringing prominently forward Fanny's 
step-brother, Stanislaus Brutell. But this was 
all lost upon my heroine, for shfe only smiled, 
" Yes, auntie, dear." 

Sad and wistfully she stood after glancing 
at the book ; then automatically turned her 
eyes to the half-length portrait of Mary's 
mother, which hung on the opposite wall. 
Suddenly the canvas seemed 'animated with 
life, and Lady Goldberry's expression was 
one of fear. Her large, pensive eyes, so 
lovable in their glances, were momentarily 
dilated, and breathed words of warning. Iii 
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vain Miss Betsy tried to close her own eyes ; 
the face was there, and her brother's wife 
was again alive. 

Something black floated past her and fell 
.at her feet. She nervously stooped to see 
what it was, and found a feather, evidently 
from her niece's hat. 

When she raised her eyes, the portrait 
seemed again in its natural loveliness. 

The morning had dawned, and birds were 
warbling songs of praise to the Great Master, 
.and her niece Mary, the joy and special 
care of her life, was still sleeping softly — so 
softly — dreaming of him who was now far 
away, and would soon be, with a brave heart 
and a strong arm, foremost in the battle. 

The next morning all the visitors quitted 
Sir Samuel's hospitable mansion, Fanny 
taking an affectionate farewell of Mary, who 
soon after her departure fell into low spirits, 
losing her colour, and showing many other 
unmistakable signs that she pined after the 
society of her young friend, or somebody 
else. Sir Samuel soon noticed his daughter's 
'delicate appearance, and having previously 
arranged with some friends to meet them at 
Chatham, in Kent, to attend a ship launch, he 
thought it a good opportunity to give Mary 
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.^ change of air and sc6ne ; so after some little 
remonstrance on the part of Aunt Betsy, 
and a dissertation as to the desirableness of 
her niece's prompt attention to her studies, 
she herself was persuVded by the Baronet to 
-accompany him and Mary, he promising to 
remain only a fortnight. 

" You'll spoil my niece, brother," the 
spinster said seriously, " there's nothing to 
be more avoided than giving way to every 
whim of a childj or a girl in her teens." 

" Mary's not a child. In some things 
though, I allow, she promises to be a 
woman of good sense, providing you don't 
spoil her by over indulgence." 

" Indulgence, poor pet ; she doesn't look 
quite herself, I don't hold with too much 
study, in short 1 think she's had enough of 
it, that is, insomuch that a week more or 
less of cessation will in the end make no 
difference." 

" What you think, and I know, are two 
opposite things," Miss Betsy rejoined curtly. 
" Exactly 1 " he smiled. 
" Are we to reside at Chatham ? " 
" No; though I've some naval and army 
friends residing there, I do not like that part, 
so have ordered a house to be taken in the 
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vicinity of Boly Hill, and as close as possible 
to the cathedral and Rochester castle." 

" And you have done all this without con- 
sultinsr me ? " 

The Baronet smiled, but did not immediately 
answer his sister, for it instantly occurred to 
him, that under the circumstances, knowing 
as he did the great responsibility she had so 
spontaneously undertaken, as regarded the 
care and management of his children and 
household, and with what great satisfaction 
to himself she had fulfilled her promise to his 
dying wife ; he certainly ought to have told 
her of his intention to take Mary with him, 
whatever might be his own conviction of her 
arguing with much common sense against his 
carrying out his wishes. 

Prese.itly he looked straight at her, and 
said — 

" Oh, I didn't think it mattered, as we 
generally agree in most things ; however, I'll 
take care another time to take your opinion 
before acting, though in this case I appre- 
hended no dissenting from you to Mary's 
having a change." 

" I think I've already told you, that I do 
not object in one sense," she said, much 
gratified with her brother's explanation. 
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" Of course I have always supposed that 
you would go with us, knowing that you have 
hitherto accompanied Mary.'* 

" Certainly, I should not allow my niece to 
leave Larkhall without me. The dear girl 
will enjoy going to the cathedral, and the 
history of Rochester Castle is most inter- 
esting," smiled the spinster now, delighted 
to think that Mary was going. 

In a short time they arrived at Rochester, 
and took up their abode in a large red- 
bricked house standing in some pretty 
grounds, the windows looking on to the river. 

On the morning the ship-launch was to take 
place, Mary said she would rather not go. 
Her aunt, knowing her secret, at once fell in 
with her views, so they did not accompany 
the Baronet, he being quite willing that they 
should remain at home. 

After luncheon they, however, decided on 
going over the bridge and strolling to Upnor. 

The day had dawned brilliantly, and had 
so continued, with unmitigated sunshine; 
silver fleecy clouds mellowing its rays. 

They soon wended their way over the 
bridge, then struck out for TJpnor. When 
there they ascended the hill, Mary being de- 
lighted with the shipping riding in the ri^^ 

G 
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Her aunt, however, complained of fatigue ; 
consequently they reluctantly returned home, 
but not before Mary had promised herself to 
have a sweet, solitary walk to explore the 
wood she saw towering in the distance. 

A few days afterwards she left home, with- 
out saying to her maid where she intended 
to go, or giving the slightest hint to her aunt. 

Hurrying over Rochester Bridge, she was 
soon leisurely ascending the same hill, taking 
no note of time (she was not sixteen), and at 
last found herself by the side of that wood 
she had seen in the distance a few days be- 
fore. At first she kept outside of it, but by 
degrees became enchanted with the tangled 
brushwood, shady trees, and twittering of 
the birds. It so reminded her of Larkhall 
that she went a little way into the wood, then 
further and further, trying to find birds' nests, 
merely to look at the young ones. 

Being disappointed, she seated herself on 
the trunk of an old oak, and became 
thoroughly imbued with the peaceful place. 

" What a sweet day 1 " she mentally 
ejaculated, raising her eyes to the azure sky. 
*' Oh, how I wish the Lieutenant were here I 
Wliat a ramble we would have." 

Presently she rose from her rural seat and 
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attempted to retrace her steps, but could find 
no path. She ran hither and thither — no ; 
it was obliterated. 

Terror now took possession of her mind ; 
which way to turn she knew not. However, 
by instinct, she turned to the right, and, as 
by magic, struck into a broad path. 

As she stood, bewildered, a noise like some- 
thing crawling through the lone bushes 
alarmed her. Suddenly an uncouth-looking 
man peeped, and then stood before her. She 
essayed to scream, but her tongue refused its 
utterance ; to her horror-stricken counten- 
ance the fellow laughed derisively, and mut- 
tered words unintelligible. 

Suddenly, a fawn-coloured terrier rushed 
up to the man, barking furiously, then started 
off to the spot he had sprung from. The 
, fellow motioned Mary to follow him, stealthily 
hiding himself behind the trees, making 
grimaces at her. 

Fright gave her strength. She ran up the 
path, and could distinctly hear footsteps 
following, but saw no outlet in the distance. 

" My God, send me help ! " she cried, " for 
that dreadful man is certainly watching his 
opportunity to kill me." 

Then her father, aunt and John passed like 
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lightning through her distracted mind. She^ 
became giddy, trembled, and fell ! 

There she lay for some minutes, her heart 
beating with dismay and horror. . 

As the robber's warm breath came nearer 
and nearer her face, she expected every mo- 
ment to feel his knife drawn across her throat* 
To her low, piteous cry for mercy, no sound 
greeted her ear. 

Feeling already half dead, she mechanically 
raised her head, when lo ! instead of a wild, 
hideous face, a large swing gate, met her 
gaze, and beyond it a picturesque scene ; the 
greensward stretched far away, and within a 
short distance of her resting-place, stood, 
partially hidden by trees, a gentleman's resi- 
dence. 

It was a handsome cottage, with a veran- 
dah running along two-thirds of its front. 
The grounds appeared beautifully laid out, 
and beyond the parterres was a small pic- 
turesque lake. The cottage was approached 
by a carriage drive on the opposite side ; no 
creature appeared in sight, so that a dreamy 
silence seemed to reign, broken at intervals 
by the singing of birds. 

Her feelings may, perhaps, be better 
imagined than described as this scene opened 
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to her view, after the terrible moments of 
fear she had passed through ; but the security 
it offered to her excited mind everpowered 
rand again prostrated her ; for she rose on her 
knees from the ground with a cry of joy, 
then sank again, helpless, leaning her head 
against the gate and fixing her eyes upon the 
<50ttage. 




CHAPTER III. 

At length a woman issued from its dooiv 
looked towards the gate, and was soon walk- 
ing quickly across the meadow, evidently 
guided by the terrier, who had so uncere- 
moniously bow-wowed at Mary, for he was 
running on, every now and then turning his 
head round, as if to make sure the maid was 
following him. 

"Miss," said she respectfully, "we are all 
so sorry you've been so frightened by Jerry ;. 
he's only an old woodcutter, and though he's 
rough-looking and ugly enough to send any 
one out of their seven senses, he wouldn't 
hurt anybody or anything." 

'* Thank you," rejoined Mary, who felt 
Scarcely able to stand; *' it is a great reUef ;. 
I shall soon get better now you've explained 
what the man is, for when I heard him run- 
ning parallel with me, I concluded he was a 
dangerous person — a tramp, perhaps a 
robb'er." 
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" The stupid creature was galloping on to 
tell us a lady was coming. Oh, ma'am," she 
went on, " if you'd seed him yesterday, when 
he were caught fiddle-faddling his time away 
playing with them squirrels instead of attend- 
ing to his work, you'd have laughed. First 
lie went heels over head, then scampered off 
quick as a lamplighter, through thick and 
thin. We all takes him to be soft in his head, 
but not bad hearted." 

" Could 1 have a glass of water ? " enquired 
Mary, feeling faint, and npt comprehending 
half that was said to her. 

" Oh, certainly, miss. Please to sit down 
on the grass, it's not damp." 

" It is getting late ; pray don't keep me 
waiting ; I've a long way to go. Indeed, I 
fear I'm further from my home than I 
imagine." 

At this moment another servant, unper- 
ceived, arrived and said — 

" Mistress sends her compliments, miss, 
and would be pleased to see you ; if you 
would like to rest a little." 

" Thank you very much ; T shall be glad 
to do so; for I feel rather nervous and 
tired." 

They then crossed the meadow. The 
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servant opened a wire gate, and they entered 
the grounds. 

At the hall door stood a middle-aged lady, 
dressed in mourning, her sombre habiliments 
matching well with her pale and interesting 
countenance. She addressed Mary in a low 
tone, but with a polished and affable manner. 
They then walked into a large and plainly- 
furnished drawing-room, from which a mag- 
nificent view could be obtained of the 
country. 

Eef reshments were placed on the table. 

" Pray, do take a little wine, and not 
water," said the lady. 

" Thank you," Mary said, feeling a little 
ashamed of the state of mind she had worked 
herself up to, now she knew that the man 
who had so terribly alarmed her was only a 
poor half-crazy woodcutter. 

" I hope you feel better." 

" Quite myself, thank you." 

" I'm glad of that, and I'm sure you'll be 
amused when I tell you that we have to thank 
Bobby more than Jerry for the pleasure of 
seeing you." 

" What, the little terrier?" 

'' Yes." 

"I'm sure I feel very much obliged to 
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Bobby," said Mary smiling, adding, "and 
grateful, too. He looks an intelligent dog." 

*' Very; I like him much, although he is 
not nearly so affectionate as a black retriever 
^we had, and who died." 

During this conversation Mary had rivetted 
lier eyes so steadfastly on the lady that she 
appeared a little embarrassed and turned her 
head. 

*' I beg your pardon," the girl stammered 
out, "but — but — ^you're so — so very like a 
gentleman I know. Would you think me 
very rude if I take the liberty of asking 
what your name is ? " 

The lady smiled sweetly and then said — 

" Certainly not," but seemed to pause. 

" My name is Mary Goldberry ; please now 
tell me yours," said my heroine, impulsively. 

Instead of answering the girl's question, 
the lady seemed dumbfounded, for she sat per- 
fectly quiet, her lips parted, and eyes smiling 
in astonishment at the childlike anxiety of 
the lovely stranger sitting beside her. 

" Please don't keep me in suspense," Mary 
■said impatiently. " Your name is — " 

'' Willmott," the lady said softly and em- 
phatically. ** Is it possible that you're Sir 
Samuel Goldberry's daaghter ? " 
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" Yes," the girl answered, gazing into Mrs.. 
Willmott's eyes with indescribable sympathy ,^ 
" and John is your son ! I saw the likeness. 
I — I — love him dearly, and cannot forget 
him." Then taking her hand she kissed it,, 
adding, " and you love him, too." 

" Very dearly. He is now my only child.. 
The other three have been taken from me ;. • 
but I must not murmur at the will of God. 
He gave me my children, and it has pleased 
Him to recall their spirits. I bow in humility 
to His inscrutable will." 

" John ought not to go to sea and leave 
you. He has often spoken to me of his dear 
mother's likeness." 

" He must go where duty calls him, poor 
fellow. When the wind blows I cannot sleep ;, 
but I have faith in the promises of Grod, and 
I feel that my boy will return again to me." 

" And to papa's house, I hope," Mary said,, 
with great earnestness. 

Mrs. Willmott did say yes, for she knew 
that the Lieutenant's peace of mind had fled ;: 
in short, that her son was hopelessly attached 
to a millionaire's daughter, never imagining 
that she herself should see the Hebe he sa 
raved about. 

" You must come to Larkhall, dear Mrs. 
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Willmott. Papa and Aunt Betsy will be de- 
lighted to be introduced to you. Papa leta 
me do just as I like ; he makes it a point that 
I shall never be disappointed in anything." 

** And that dear aunt that you spoke of, is 
she not like a second mother to you ? " 

" Oh, yes, the kindest and best. I love 
her ; I never saw my own mamma, but auntie 
has never ceased to imbue my mind with 
the loss I have sustained in losing her.. 
Mamma died three days after I was born. 
She was very beautiful, and quite young. 
Mamma's death must have been a great 
shock to dear papa, for he never speaks of 
her, after all those years, without emotion. 
You will come to Larkhall, won't you, dear 
Mrs. Willmott ? " 

John's mother smiled, and was deeply im- 
pressed by Mary's lovable and impulsive 
manner. She did not wonder now that her 
son had lost his heart, had become enamoured, 
without being able to help it, of the bright,, 
happy girl she had so singularly been thrown 
in contact with. 

Was there a shadow of hope for him in 
point of a distant marriage with the sweet 
girl before her? She thought not. Her 
maternal heart trembled for her son, whose 
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liappiness was the one care of her now soli- 
tary life. 

With sudden emotion she pressed Mary to 
her heart, saying— 

" John has often spoken of your father's 
kindness and hospitality to him, and I'm sure 
he feels the deepest respect for him and your 
amiable aunt, and of whom he has often 
written to me during his happy sojourn at 
Larkhall." 

" Oh, but he'll have many more joyous 
days at papa's house when he comes back 
from sea, John told me that the Admiralty 
had only ordered them to cruise about to 
keep the sailors in practice," Mary rejoined 
with touching sympathy, evidently wishing 
to convey to John's mother that there was no 
danger, consequently no fear of her son soon 
returning. 

Mrs. Willmott pressed Mary's hand and 
remained silent ; observing, however, that the 
trees threw shadows, she gently drew Mary's 
attention to the fact, who immediately looked 
at her watch and then said — 

" 1 didn't think it was so late, and I never 
told my aunt that I was going for a ramble. 
I don't think that I can find my way 
^ack." 
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" I will order the pony chaise ; the boy will 
drive you to Boly Hill in half an hour." 

"Thank you, dear Mrs. Willmott," Miry 
said, rising, then asked with a radiant smile^ 
"How did you know I lived at Boly Hill ?'* 

"I saw it on your card," Mrs. Wilhnott 
said, taking the bit of pasteboard up from 
the table, and showing it to her. 

"0, I had quite forgotten I placed it 
there," said the light-hearted girl, kissing 
her, adding, " now I hope you'll not dis- 
appoint me, when papa invites you to Lark- 
hall." 

In a few minutes she found herself com- 
fortably seated in the snug chaise, and in less 
than half an hour stood a:jain at the door of 
the red-bricked house. It was open, there was 
consternation in the countenances of every 
person she saw; the Baronet looked as white 
as a ghost, while he interrogated the servants^ 
and her aunt spoke as if she was overwheluud 
by grief. 

"Papa, dear!" Mary cried, "I'm afraid 
my absence has alarmed you; but I couldn't 
get home before." 

" My dear precious chill ! " he exclaim ?d, 
embracing her, " where have you been ? I 
feared an accident had befallen you." 
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" I went for a stroll to TJpnor, and lost my- 
self in a wood," she said, smiling. " Where's 
auntie, papa ? I heard her voice." 

" Here I am," Miss Betsy said, wiping her 
€yes, " Why, where have you been, you 
venturesome girl ? " 

Mary flung her arm round her aunt and 
kissed her, then said — 

" I lost my way, dear ; and oh, I've such a 
wonderful tale to tell you I You'll be sur- 
prised and delighted to hear that I've made 
the acquaintance of Lieutenant Willmott's 
mamma, such a sweet, dear creature, she is 
the image of John ; she knows all about it, 
auntie, dear. I'm sure you will like her very 
much ! " 

Miss Betsy looked confused, and said — 

" You have alarmed your papa and me 
very much. I'm rather displeased at your 
Btrolling away from home without an at- 
tendant ; it's not lady-like, you must not do 
such things." 

" Oh, I'm very sorry, auntie ! " Mary re- 
joined, looking very much as if she were 
going to cry. 

Sir Samuel now made peace between his 
sister and daughter, then listened, and pre- 
sently laughed, while Mary in a child-like 
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iSparkling manner, described her adventure 
with Jerry, the crazy woodman, and much 
pleased at the description she gave of the 
Lieutenant's mother, who he said he should 
visit on the morrow. 

Accordingly, the next morning, accom- 
panied by his sister and daughter, he drove 
to TJpnor, and found Mrs. Willmott's cottage, 
situated on the skirt of Diamond Wood, a 
solitary but very picturesque part. Mary 
having taken a circuitous and unfrequented 
route, supposed it to be in the middle and not 
on the confines of the wood. This mistake 
caused some little merriment to the party, 
Mary being much amused by her own mis- 
take. 

Mrs. Willmott received the Baronet with 
calm dignity, but there was restraint in her 
manner, caused by the knowledge that her 
son had made himself miserable by falling in 
love with the beautiful girl who then sat 
before her. With Miss Betsy she felt more 
at her ease, for the kind-hearted spinster 
chatted pleasantly, apologising over and over 
again for the trouble and alarm her niece 
had occasioned. 

During the conversation, Mary continually 
glanced at the miniature of a girl, which hung 
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above the piano ; the features were irregular^ 
and by no means handsome, but there was 
something marvellously fascinating in the 
expression, her eyes seemed to follow you 
everywhere, begging your protection. 

"I should like to know who she is,**" 
thought Mary, beginning to feel jealous. 
" I'll ask auntie to enquire about that likeness 
when we come here again ; I think that girl 
must be very nice, though I am sure she- 
uever was happy by her expression." 

" We leave Boly Hill in a few days," the 
Baronet said, on rising to take leave, " and I 
hope we shall see you there before we go." 

" I haven't left home for a month," Mrs^ 
Willmott rejoined, " in consequence of rather 
a severe accident I met with ; and haven't 
yet got over a sprained ankle." 

" Oh, but papa could send me for you,**^ 
Mary said, then looked at her father. 

Sir Samuel smiled at his sister, who looked 
grave for a moment, and said — 

" I hope you'll come." 

"Thank you; but I fear any additional 
exercise might undo all that has been done 
for me." 

"A sprained ankle requires entire rest,"^ 
Miss Betsy remarked, looking at Mary, who 
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understood from her glance that she herself 
should not press Mrs. Willmott to pay them 
a visit after what that lady had said. 

The conversation now turned to John's 
voyage, but it soon ended, his mother having 
shown signs of coming tears. Mary, too, seemed 
to change colour, and her aunt somewhat 
agitated. Presently the three ladies regained 
their composure, and the Baronet, quite in- 
nocent as to the cause of it all, soon after- 
wards assisted his sister and daughter into 
the carriage, promising Mrs. Willmott, before 
h.e seated himself, that he would pay her a 
farewell visit before he left Kent. 

For the next few days Sir Samuel was fully 
occupied with showing his sister and daughter 
all that was to be seen at the dockyard, re- 
ceiving and visiting his naval friends. The 
day before they left Rochester, Mary reminded 
him of his promised visit to Mrs. Willmott. 

" Dear child," he smiled, " I am going 
there to-day." 

"And auntie, does she accompany you ?" 

" No love, she doesn't seem to wish to go, 
having already bade Mrs. Willmott good-by." 

" Oh, do take me, papa dear," Mary said, 
winding her arm round him, and putting her 
lips to his cheek caressingly. 

H 
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" Yes, love. But you had better ask your 
aunt first, whetlier she has any objection to 
your going. You know, pet, that I have 
already had more than one lecture from her, 
because I have let you invite a few young 
friends to Larkhall before youVe done with 
your studies." 

" Papa, you know I've worked hard for 
years ; you often say I've had enough of the 
schoolroom." 

" That was when you were yery young and 
looked tired." 

" No, papa, no ; only very lately." 

" Well, but my love, your aunt doesn't 
exactly agree with' me ; and you know her 
opinion, in this case, must be especially at- 
tended to." 

" Dear auntie ! I would rather keep in the 
schoolroom till I'm twenty, than act contrary 
to her judgment. But papa dear, I do really 
wish to see Mrs. Willmott again before we 
leave here, she's so nice." 

" You admire her very much, eh ?" 

" Yes, papa. Don't you think she's very 
handsome, papa?" 

" Yes, and very like her son." 

" That's how I came to think she must be 
John's mamma," Mary said, with much ex- 
citement. 
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Sir Samuel suddenly turned his eyes on 
Tiis daughter — somehow the way in which she 
spoke jarred upon his ear ; she, however, 
having risen at the same moment to go to 
her aunt, did not pay any attention to her 
father's surprised look, but glided smilingly 
from the room ; on returning she said — 

" Yes, papa, I may go with you this once, 
^and before we start I want to tell you some- 
thing." 

" Well, I'm all attention." 

" If you notice, you'll see hanging above 
the piano the miniature of a young lady. I 
wish you would look at the face, it's so 
singular, the eyes seem to follow you every- 
where. I should so much like to know 
whether it is the likeness of Mrs. Willmott's 
daughter." 

" But in whose house is the miniature 
hanging ? " 

" Mrs. Willmott's." 

" 0, now I understand ; very well, I'll 
take due notice of the miniature," he said, 
with emphasis, evidently amused by his 
daughter's inquisitiveness. 

Mary was on the point of speaking, when 
the footman brought in a letter, which Sir 
Samuel took from the salver, and read ; theiji 
£aid — 
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" I fear, Polly, that I cannot go to Mrs. 
Willmott's with you to-day. But I must try 
what I can do as regards prevailing on your 
aunt to accompany you ; for I don't like dis- 
appointments myself, neither do you, I 
imagine." 

*' No, papa deaf, it's not agreeable when 
one's made up one's mind to do something, 
or go anywhere, to be suddenly required ta 
put it off indefinitely. Why can't you go 
with me, papa ? " 

" This letter is on business, and can only 
be answered by myself ; moreover, it re- 
quires serious consideration before I give my 
consent to something being done for a lady ' 
whom I do not exactly esteem, but who I'm 
willing to believe has some little claim on us.'^ 

" Esteem is a high and grave sentiment, is 
it not, papa ? " 

" Certainly, for we may feel interested as 
to the welfare of individuals, yet not esteem 
them." 

" Do I know the lady you speak of, papa ? '* 

" Well, you've seen her." 

" Does auntie know her? " 

" Not intimately, for though your aunt is 
a woman of good sense, she is, perhaps, a 
little too fastidious, and don't make sufficient 
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allowance for the doings and sayings of people 
who are differently constituted to herself. 
She seems to forget that there are not two 
people in the whole world precisely alike, or 
of the same mind." 

" What constitutes good sense, papa ? " 

"A just equalising of all our faculties, 
spiritual and moral." 

"And dear auntie possesses that great 
gift, you think ? " 

" Undoubtedly." 

" Then, that is what I should prefer pos- 
sessing, to being considered a genius without 
it, for dear aunt has often explained to me 
that good sense teaches self-respect and self- 
denial." 

" In an eminent degree, it is a gift, and 
cannot be quickly acquired, though, by culti- 
vating the habit of thinking justly, we may 
in time see more clearly." 

" All aunt does, then, is characteristic of 
her great good sense," Mary said, thoughtfully. 

"Most certainly," Sir Samuel rejoined, 
looking into his daughter's sweet eyes, 
lovingly ; then left the room to seek his sister, 
who, in a few minutes, sent word to Mary 
that she would take her to see Mrs. Willmott, 
and that she was to be dressed in half-an-hour. 
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At the appointed time, Mary stepped into 
the carriage, and seated herself beside her- 
aunt. They were soon driving along the 
road, Diamond Wood on one side, and a 
vineyard on the other ; presently they turned 
an angle of the road, and came in sight of 
Mrs. Willmott's cottage, who they perceived 
in the garden, attending to her flowers. She 
had also recognised Mary, and was quickly 
wending her way to the wire gate, which ad- 
mitted visitors to the meadows before her 
dwelling. 

" Oh, this is really kind of you, Miss 
Goldberry," said Mrs. Willmott, addressing 
Aunt Betsy, who was looking her best, and 
evidently wished to make herself agreeable 
to John's mother, though her heart seemed 
to lose courage, when she reflected on her 
niece's outburst of grief to him by the lake. 

" Not very kind," she rejoined, " con- 
sidering how very many pleasant hours I've 
spent in your son's society; it's an additional 
pleasure to have met with his mother. I'm 
sorry we are obliged to leave Kent to-morrow." 

The three ladies then adjourned to the 
garden, and after walking about it for a short 
time, went into the cottage, 
. Aunt Betsy resumed — 
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" My brother has deputed me to give his 
kind regards, and also to say how very sorry 
he is that business letters prevented his ac- 
companying us to say adieu." 

" Sir Samuel is too considerate, I'm afraid, 
if he thinks of me," Mrs. Willmott said. 

" Oh, but papa's very fond of John," Mary 
chimed in, " and of course, dear Mrs. 
Willmott, he will always remember you. 
Auntie and I will never forget you, and I 
hope you'll come to Larkhall soon, very soon." 

"Thank you," Mrs. Willmott rejoined, 
softly. 

The afternoon tea was now brought in, and 
as Mary partook of a cup, she suddenly 
thought of the miniature, and fixing her eyes 
on it, asked " who it resembled ? " then 
blushed, and looked at her aunt, fearing she 
would not approve of her having made the 
inquiry. But Miss Betsy smiled, and ob- 
served, " that it was a remarkable counten- 
ance." 

" Well, there's quite a little history attached 
to poor Daisy," Mrs. Willmott said. " Would 
you like to hear it ? " 

"Yes, oh, yes, very much!" Mary re- 
joined, not waiting for her aunt to reply. 

That lady, however, bowed her desire to 
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hear Daisy's history, and Mrs. Willmott 
said — 

" Some twenty-five years ago, while a 
number of sailors were roving about on the 
coast of America, they suddenly came on an 
Indian camp. The savages had with them a 
little girl, who was their prisoner, they having 
killed the chief, her father, who was the head 
of another and rather more civilised tribe ; 
the child moaned and wept, for her mother 
lay dead beside her. The sight of that child's 
distress induced the blue jackets to attempt a 
rescue. The consequence was a stubborn fight 
with the Indians, whom they at. last defeated, 
and drove them over the hills, and thence 
into the sea, many of them of course escaping, 
leaving the child and her dead mother's 
body behind. The sailors buried the latter, 
and took the child on board their frigate, which 
my husband then commanded. He, in due 
time, brought her home, and we adopted her." 

" Oh, how good of you," Mary said ; 
" was she very nice ? How old was she ? " 

" Seven years, the child of a savage, and a 
heathen. For five years I laboured hard and 
untiringly to teach her Christianity, and it 
seemed impossible at one time to be able to 
make the girl understand that there was a 
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God, and that He had made the world and 
all therein. She could not comprehend that 
the glorious harvest was a gift from God, 
though the fields were ploughed, and seeds 
were sown by man ; much less could she be 
taught the cause of the rising and setting of 
the sun, and that this was only the birth of 
life, that her soul could never die. At the 
age of fifteen, light began to dawn upon her 
mind, and I seized on the moment to speak 
of her Redeemer; that night the darkness 
which had enveloped her soul fled for ever. 
She repeated the Lord's Prayer after me, her 
small brown hands clasped in deep devotion. 
The following morning the Vicar put many 
questions to her, after which he informed me 
joyfully that my foster-child was a Christian. 
In a few days she was baptised — I named her 
Daisy. 

" For the next year she was the delight of 
my house, being docile and affectionate. 
The Vicar and I had serious thoughts (if she 
felt willing to go) to send her to the mission- 
ary in America, but ere our plan was matured, 
poor Daisy sickened and died. She lies in 
God's acre at the top of yonder hill, and her 
spirit, I feel sure, is now with those who have 
fought the battle and won the fight." 
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"Doubtless she is happy," Miss Betsy 
said. 

" I feel that it is so," Mrs. Willmott re^ 
joined, looking at Mary, who had been deeply 
impressed with the history of the Indian girl, 
and had wiped her eyes more than once. 

Time had passed quickly, so Aunt Betsy 
rose to take leave of Mrs, Willmott ; having 
done that they proceeded to the carriage. 
Before stepping into it, Mary again pressed 
Mrs. Willmott's hand, and then asked in a 
low tone — 

*' Did John like poor Daisy ? " 

" John was a child when she died," his 
mother said, looking for a moment into 
Mary's dewy eyes. 

In a few minutes the carriage was rolling 
towards Boly Hill, and at last arrived at the 
old-fashioned house, where they found the- 
Baronet all smiles, waiting for them. After 
dinner Mary recounted Daisy's history, and 
it ended in Aunt Betsy and her brother 
. agreeing that Mrs. Willmott was an estimable- 
woman. 

The summer was passing into autumn 
when the Baronet and his family returned to 
Larkhall. 

Mary returned to her studies, and in a few 
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moDths fulfilled all the promises she had made 
to her aunt as regarded devoting her whole 
time to gaining knowledge. She was now 
verging on seventeen, and a very accom- 
plished girl — common sense being one of her 
principal gifts. At the proper time she was 
presented at Court by her eldest sister, Mrs. 
H. Ives, and made a great sensation by her 
exquisite beauty. Shortly after her first ball 
she refused an ofEer of marriage and liberal 
settlement from a viscount. By-and-by Mr. 
Stanislaus Brutell came on a visit to LarkhalL 
His attentions became offensive to her, and 
she did not disguise her feelings, but her 
coldness had not the slightest effect on Mr. 
Brutell, who had no enthusiasm in his nature, 
and hid under some little animation of man- 
ner, which arose from physical spirits, a 
callousness to whatever was affectionate 
or refined. Mary saw by his determined 
assurance that he had profound confi- 
dence in his ultimately being able to oblige 
her to accept his offer, through her father 
having more than once said that a connection 
between the families would afford him much 
happiness. How it came to pass that a young 
man like Stanislaus Brutell could gain a cer- 
tain power, which only belongs to great ability, 
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over her father, whom her aunt had often de- 
clared possessed a most acute mind, remained 
a profound mystery to Mary, who was a girl 
of an imaginary and thoughtful mind, careful 
to fulfil a sacred promise to the letter, and 
never by any chance making one without 
weighing well the consequence which might 
follow were she to pledge her word unad- 
visedly; though quite capable of deciding 
for herself, having in an eminent degree a 
sense of right and wrong, she was like a 
child when listening to the wise counsel of 
her loved aunt. Then she was essentially 
suited for a wife, such as God intends woman 
to be to man in this probationary world, for 
she was of a passionately devoted nature, 
disregarding wealth when it opposed her real 
happiness, and at all times valuing it only as 
a means of helping others. Thus, when her 
father said one morning, in a careless manner, 
that Stanislaus Brutell must come into an 
immense estate, and that whomsoever he 
married would probably take a prominent 
position in London and elsewhere, she looked 
straight at him, and said — 

" Well, I don't think, papa, dear, that he is 
the sort of man to make any well-informed 
^rl happy, though you think him so exceed- 
ingly clever." 
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"He has a general knowledge of ancient 
and modem literature, and good conversa- 
tional power. Then he's of a gentleman- 
like appearance, and has vei*y good features." 

"I don't like his appearance. His fea- 
tures may be passable, but his countenance 
is soulless," she rejoined, the blood rushing 
over her neck and face. 

" You're still a child in some things, Polly, 
love," Sir Samuel said. 

In a few minutes Stanislaus walked with 
much nonchalance into the room, not a bit 
discouraged by Mary's cool recognition of hi& 
polite bow, and her instantly gliding from 
the room. However, in the course of ten 
days he left Larkhall, promising the Baronet 
to pay him another visit shortly. 

Mary now wrote to her friend Fanny, who 
had been for some months the wife of Captain 
Wheeler, and informed her that she did not 
like her stepbrother, added to which her 
heart was gone, and that, no doubt, she 
(Fanny) would at once guess to whom it was 
given. 

About this time. Sir Samuel heard of John^ 
and spoke of him in the highest terms to his 
sister. At first she imagined he know of 
Mary's secret passion, but she quickly found 
out her mistake, and, after a little of arguing 
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with herself, was on the point of acquainting 
him with the fact, and using her influence on 
behalf of the Lieutenant, when the conversa- 
tion was rather abruptly turned by her 
brother to other topics, after which she came 
to the conclusion that it was best to let things 
take their natural course. 

As far as she herself was concerned, her 
darling might marry whomsoever she pleased, 
so long as he was a gentleman by birth and 
an honourable man. She had favoured her 
brother's marriage with Susan Graham, and 
certainly would not in any way thwart her 
adored niece in making her own choice of a 
companion for life ; no, that she had quite 
made up her mind to. 

On the other hand, she would not and could 
not reasonably interfere with the Baronet's 
authority over his own daughter, though that 
authority would soon be lessened by Mary's 
being over age. No, no, she loved him too 
well for that. 



One morning. Sir Samuel drew his sister's 
attention to a long account in the paper of 
the dreadful depredations of the pirates in 
the Gulf of Persia, where the Lieutenant's 
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ship was cruising on the look-out for them. 
For a long time, it appeared, these wretches 
had eluded the vigilance of the English men- 
of-war. Suddenly, however, John's ship was 
attacked by several boats, manned with des- 
perate pirates, in the dead of night, and 
while the moon was hidden by scudding, 
heavy clouds, which sent showers, causing a 
misty atmosphere. 

In the sanguinary battle that ensued, the 
Lieutenant was greatly lauded, and spoken 
of as foremost in the battle, showing a disre- 
gard for his life, much coolness and fore- 
thought, even when all seemed lost. 

After she had finished the paragraph, she 
laid the newspaper on her lap, then took her 
spectacles off. Sir Samuel saw she was wip- 
ing her eyes, and said gravely — 

" Gallant young fellow ! I would do any- 
thing to serve him. You must invite his 
mother on a visit, Betsy. I believe the 
Lieutenant is her only child living ?" 

"Yes, poor lady," sighed Aunt Betsy, her 
thoughts passing to the scene she had wit- 
nessed at the lake between John and her 
niece. 
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Some two montlis had passed away, when 
Sir Thomas and Lady Preston arrived, and 
soon afterwards several naval officers,, 
amongst them Captain Laws, who was with 
John in the battle with the pirates. 

Aunt Betsy looked nervous when her 
brother said in a jocular manner, " Your 
favourite has been invited." 

On this evening a large party had assembled 
at the dinner table. 

After the ladies had retired to the drawing- 
room, Mary recollected a message she ought 
to have given to her father, and quietly left 
the saloon and descended a few stairs in order 
to speak to the butler; but not finding him, 
she went to the dining-room door, where she 
paused, and heard Captain Laws say — 

"I remember his father, poor fellow; he 
was a brave sailor, one of the old school ; a 
lion when in action." 

" I believe," said Admiral Warren, "that 
his son John did his best to save young 
Elliott from the hatchets of those devils who 
slaughtered so many of your poor fellows be- 
fore the crew could let fly at them." 

" Quite true," rejoined the Captain, adding 
gravely, " We lost many brave men that 
night ; it was a hand-to-hand fight." ' 
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" I've been informed," said Sir Samuel, 
" that Lieutenant Willmott was a little too 
venturesome in the melee that ensued, and 
exposed his life unnecessarily in that terrible 
surprise." 

" Oh, not at all ! not at all 1" exclaimed 
Captain Laws, enthusiastically. " I can see 
him now, standing besprin^kled with blood, 
and half blinded by smoke, supporting poor 
Elliott with one hand, whilst, with cutlass in 
the other, he slashed away right and left, 
cheering and encouraging our men on till 
every infernal Joassamee lay at their feet or 
went flying over the ship's side." 

Mary, trembling with fear for the life of 
him she loved, continued to listen in breath- 
less silence. 

"Did Mr. Elliott die?" enquired Sir 
Samuel, feelingly. 

" No ; Lieutenant Willmott saved his life,'' 
said the Captain, lowering his voice, as if the 
dreadful scene were still before him. 

A low cry and heavy thud startled the party* 
Every man started to his feet. The Baronet 
rushed to the door, for the voice in some way 
struck the paternal chords of his loving heart. 

There lay his daughter, motionless, insen* 
sible, and as white as a ghost. 

I 
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The doctor was soon attending to her. 
They carried her into her own room. 

Sir Samuel leant over her with distressed 
looks. When she opened her eyes he said — 
" My dear Polly, what's alarmed you ? " 
" Oh, papa, dear ! " she sobbed. 
" My precious Mary ! " 
" How dreadful ! " 

" My dear child," he cried, with tears in 
his voice, "tell your father what has hap- 
pened." 

" To think that aunt, who knows every- 
thing, should have kept it from me." 

Miss Betsy was weeping, and Lady Preston 
was listening to her sister's complaining. 

"Oh, 1 shall break my heart," said Mary, 
tears streaming from her eyes. 

" What has your aunt kept from you?" 
" Lieutenant Willraott's death. I heard 
Captain Laws tell you tba*; he had been mur- 
dered by pirates in a sea-fight," 

" My poor Mary," he saidj kissing her pale 
i;r.o " fhe Lieutenant is not dead, but alive, 
him here in a few days. I forgot to 
. your aunt as to the time." 
, papa, I heard — " 

t Lieutenant Willmott saved Mr. 
Hfe." 
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" Oh, what a mistake IVe made ! " she 
«aid, wiping the large tear drops from her 
jetty lashes. 

When the Baronet retired to rest that 
night he did think over all that Mary had 
said. However, it soon passed from his mind, 
for he imagined it arose from her feeling 
heart. 

" Papa," said Lady Preston, the next morn- 
ing, " I should like to see the hero of that sea 
fight. Is he very nice ? " 

" As good a fellow as ever broke bread, and 
handsome, too." 

"^Does my sister and he walk much to- 
gether ? " 

"I don't know. Why?" 

Lady Preston smiled. 

" Oh, papa, dear, IVe no particular reason 
for asking." 

She then bent down to her little daughter 
and pretended to arrange her glossy curls. 

Now, Lady Preston knew that no exotic 
could have been reared with more tender 
solicitude than her youngest sister had been, 
and that her father had made her his idol. As 
an infant he lavished ungrudgingly all the 
paternal loving wealth that lay in the deep 
wells of his large heart upon her, for she was 
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thought by he himself to be the image of her 
mother. Her ladyship knew also that Maiy 
was, in temper and disposition, simply a re- 
production of his own grand nature, she 
feared that her sister had formed an attach- 
ment, and one which the Baronet would not 
approve of. However, when she left her 
father she felt more satisfied, and her fear& 
passed away. 

"When the Lieutenant arrived at Larkhall 
Aunt Betsy made a great fuss with him. 

Sir Samuel laughingly said he was sorry 
his sister Bessie was not a little younger. 

" Why ? " enquired Sir Thomas Preston, 
highly amused at his father-in-law's want of 
perception. 

" Well, I think she would feel disposed to 
propose to our gallant sailor," said Sir Samuel, 
with emphasis. 

Sir Thomas laughed, but made no remark.^ 



It was September, and Sir Samuel was 
fully occupied in ascertaining whether his 
tenantry and their farms, cottages, &c., &c,, 
were well cared for. 

The short, lingering, sweet days were much 
prized by Mary and the Lieutenant, who 
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often strolled in the pleasure grounds, wluch 
were indescribably lovely; every flower, 
shrub, and tree that could soften and speak 
to the heart was smiling there. Often, too, 
as the trees threw shadows, they were slowly 
guiding their horses along a broad path in the 
grand old wood. 

" At last the hour came when the Lieuten- 
ant made known to Mary his love for her, 
and she, with radiant blushes and downcast 
eyes, confessed her unalterable love for him. 

« I fear my poverty will be against me," 
said John, with emotion. 

" Oh, dear, you're quite mistaken in papa's 
disposition," said Mary, earnestly. ** He's so 
rich — besides, papa has no regard for money. 
He gives and spends freely. Then, he and I 
love each other dearly. He will not refuse to 
make me happy." 

" I'll ask him for an interview to-morrow," 
John replied. " I'm bound to do so now." 

" To obtain his consent to our betrothal ? " 

" Yes." 

" I'll tell auntie all about it this evening ; 
she has great control over papa. Oh, I know 
she'll be so rejoiced." 

It so happened that Sir Samuel was en- 
gaged the next day. On his returning home 
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through the park he saw in the distance two 
persons sitting on a bench under a spreading^ 
oak. As he approached, he perceived that it was 
Mary and the Lieutenant, who held her hand 
in his whilst they both seemed so occupied 
with their own conversation that Sir Samuel 
passed by without being seen. But he himself 
had been alarmed, for he saw the fond ex- 
pression on his daughter's face as she gazed 
at her companion. 

" Good heavens I" he thought, "I must have 
been dreaming not to have foreseen what 
would happen. But Betsy ! what has be- 
come of her common sense, surely she ought 
to know better than to allow Mary and that 
handsome Jack to walk in the park without 
her. I am astonished at her thoughtlessness." 
When he entered the mansion, he saw his 
sister sitting in a favourite room knitting and 
looking unusually pleased. He walked in^ 
closed the door, saying — 

" How is it Bessie, that you allow Mary ta 
go out unattended ? " 

" She never does." 

" I passed her just now." 

" Yes, but the Lieutenant is with her." 

" Do you think it right to allow a girl of 
her imaginative turn, to be continually walk- 
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ing and riding about with a man who you 
yourself find so fascinating, that you're never 
easy when he is out of your sight ? " 

Aunt Betsy had sat very quiet, knitting in 
hand, looking at her brother. But when he 
accused her in an emphatic manner, of never 
being easy when the young sailor was out of 
her sight, she first put her work on the table, 
then took off her spectacles, and laid them 
beside the knitting saying — 

" Is it possible, brother, that you can find 
it in your heart to insinuate that a woman of 
my age could be guilty of such a feeling, as 
never to be happy without the company of 
the opposite sex ? " 

" Well, yes," said Sir Samuel, '' as regards 
our visitor. However, my orders are, that 
Mary should discontinue these romantic 
walks. Do you understand ? '' 

" Yes, yes, but the Lieutenant is going to 
ask your consent to his marriage with my 
niece. I believe he will do so to-morrow." 

" Pshaw ! " said the Baronet, changing 
countenance. 

" Why Samuel, is it possible that you are 
the only person in this house that is ignorant 
of the deep attachment that exists between 
my niece and the Lieutenant," said she, open- 
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ing her eyes very wide, and stretching out 
her hands. 

" I never gave the matter a thought," said 
he, and added with emphasis. " I imagined 
it was you yourself he liked, in consequence 
of the attention you have ever shown him." 

Aunt Betsy dropped her spectacles in 
astonishment. 

The next morning the Lieutenant sought 
an interview with the Baronet, who, after 
listening to all he had to say, said — 

" I regret to hear it, for two reasons„firstly, 
because my daughter is a child as regards 
this kind of thing ; secondly, that I have 
partly promised her hand in marriage already/' 

" Does Mary know that ? " enquired the 
Lieutenant with a quivering lip. 

" No, I've not thought it necessary to ac- 
quaint her with the circumstance yet, you 
see she's too young to be able to judge for 
herself." 

" But such a serious question as mar- 
riage — " 

" Ah, yes, if I thought she knew her own 
mind, which I'm sure she does not," said 
Sir Samuel coldly, rising from his seat : he 
then offered to shake hands with John, who 
however, took no notice, in fact, he felt so 
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heartbroken, that he scarcely knew what he 
was doing, so bowed and left the library. 

The Baronet had all through his life ex- 
pressed a determination that the happiness 
of his children should be considered by he 
himself, before money, whenever they chose 
to choose a husband, and had by giving his 
•consent to the marriage of his eldest daughter 
with a poor clergyman, shown that he meant 
what he had said. So that, when Miss 
Betsy heard from John of the failure of his 
^uit, she was greatly surprised, and very 
angry with her brother. After saying every- 
thing that was kind and encouraging to the 
Lieutenant, she sent for Mary, whose varying 
colour when she entered the room, showed 
the anxiety of her mind. 

" You must have patience, darling," whis- 
pered Aunt Betsy, in that low, sweet ^sym- 
pathising t6ne, so comforting to those who feel 
they are made to suffer unjustly, adding cheer- 
fully, " Don't fret, love ; I'll soon bring your 
papa to book," then glided from the room. 

For a few minutes all was silent. Pre- 
sently the Lieutenant told Mary the result 
of the interview he had had with her father, 
and that under such circumstances he was 
^compelled to leave Larkhall at once. 
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Then the colour died out of her cheek, and 
she stood like a statue. John gulped down 
something in his throat, and said, in an un- 
steady voice — 

^* Would to God I were rich, then I could 
ask you to risk your father's anger. But I 
would sooner perish frora the effects of your 
loss than be the means of bringing trouble 
and discord between you and him, who tell& 
me that he has promised your hand to tha 
Duke of Nors tine's heir." 

" I will never marry that man," saidMary^ 
emphatically, and added, with passionate 
tears, "no, nor any man but you." 

The Lieutenant wound his arm round 
her waist, and gazed, like one who was taking 
a last farewell, at her exquisitely-chiselled 
features. There was a wondrous look of soul^ 
thought and feeling in her upraised, large 
dark orbs, telling him more eloquently than 
words could that hers was no common 
nature, that her heart was his, and that no 
commands, though they emanated from her 
beloved father, could make her transfer her 
love to another. 

" Mary ! my own Mary ! " he said, pressing 
her to his heart, and kissing her fair forehead. 

" Perhaps you'll forget me, and love some^ 
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other lady," she replied, a look akin to agony 
playing round her beautiful mouth. i 

" Impossible ! my heart is yours ; my love 
is deep and lasting. If we are to be separated 
for ever — " 

" But I will not be separated from you for 
ever, and I'll tell papa so by-and-by," she re- 
joined, hysterically placing her handkerchief 
to her eyes. 

Could the Baronet have foreseen the result 
of a fatal habit he had in some way acquired 
of deciding hastily, he doubtless would have 
taken into consideration what was likely to 
arise if he tried to disappoint Mary in her 
first love. But he was a man who scarcely 
ever reflected, believing generally what people 
told him. Most certainly at the present time 
he had no conception of the calibre of his. 
favourite daughter's heart, or the harp-like 
tissue of her mind, incased as they were in a 
marvellous casket. 

I do not think that he ever gave John's pro- 
posal any serious attention, imagining, as h& 
foolishly did, that Mary's love was all cen- 
tred on himself, and that she had been 
merely carrying on a girlish flirtation, which,, 
after the Lieutenant had quitted Larkhall,. 
she would forget. 
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As you read on, however, you will see how 
Tie miscalculated, and the sorrow he brought 
on himself. 

Aunt Betsy now returned to the apart- 
ment. She looked a little paler than usual, 
but the sight of her seemed to cheer Mary 
up, who, with much earnestness of manner, 
asked whether she herself had not better go 
and see her father. 

** I have been talking to him," said Miss 
Betsy, the colour flushing her cheek, " he is 
out of temper with himself, and will not listen 
to me, though I have, in a measure, brought 
him to book, for he does not object to my 
corresponding with Lieutenant Willmott.'* 

Oh, what a beam of gratitude shot from 
John's eyes ! And Mary ! Ah ! I cannot 
describe the ecstacy with which she threw 
her arms round the dear old lady's neck, kiss- 
ing her tenderly, then lying her throbbing 
temples on her shoulder, saying— 

" Oh, how very kind of you, dear, dear 
auntie ! " 

In a few hours came the parting, over 
which I shall draw a veil, and only tell you 
that after Mary knew John might write to 
Miss Betsy, she became more tranquil. 

That night Mary and Aunt Betsy occupied 
the same bedroom. 



CHAPTER IT. 

Two years had, as far as Mary was concerDed, 
passed away, during which time everything 
that Sir Samuel could think of had been 
done to try and change his daughter's views, 
and make her forget the Lieutenant, but all 
to no purpose. 

Finding persuasion unavailing, the Baronet 
lost his temper and became somewhat un- 
reasonable in trying to force Mary to accept 
invitations for balls, &c., &c., and cool to Miss 
Betsy on her deciding that it was better for 
her niece to remain at home, when she felt 
so disinclined to go into society. 

" I'll write to her sisters and ask them to 
talk to the foolish girl," the Baronet said to 
himself, and he did write, and so did Aunt 
Betsy, saying — 

" Mary has lost her colour and has become 
dreadfully nervous. It breaks my heart when 
I think that perhaps her young life is passing 
away 1 " 
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Mrs. St. Ives and Lady Preston journeyed 
to Larkhall, and while there tried hard to 
arouse Mary from the state of melancholy she 
had fallen into ; their efforts, however, were 
vain, for she refused to speak on the subject 
nearest her heart, and answered their well 
intentioned advice by tears, then avoided 
further discussion on the matter ; for Mary 
considered her father's treatment to John, 
and his decision as regarded her marriage 
with the brave young sailor, whose birth and 
connections were quite equal to his own, 
cruel and foreign to the whole tenor of his 
life. The want of reflection she knew was 
the sole cause of all the unnecessary misery 
she had been made to endure, and had up to 
the present time cast a dark shadow over her 
life. 

" I have often heard you say, brother, that 
my niece was the joy of your life," Miss 
Betsy said to Sir Samuel, looking over her 
gold spectacles. 

" She was, but for some time the girl has 
been the sorrow of it." 

" Nonsense ! I never heard of such non- 
sense in my life." 

" Perhaps you haven't," he said, and 
walked out of the room. 
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Miss Betsy looked after him, and with a 
grave countenance, thought — 

"Well, I expect that his love will ulti- 
mately get the better of this morbid desire he 
has so long given way to, namely, to see 
Mary become a duchess, and thus take a pro- 
minent position in society. Just as if his great 
wealth were not more than sufficient for all, and 
■everything in this uncertain life, and which, 
after all, is only the commencement of the ages 
of a mysterious endless eternity, into which 
he and I, according to our age, must soon go." 

While she thus mused, the Baronet re- 
entered the room, and they entered into a 
long conversation, at the end of which he 
decided, that, after Christmas, the family 
should go to London for the season, and try 
.what the change would do for Mary. 

At the beginning of April, 18 — , Sir Samuel, 
accompanied by his family, servants, &c., &c., 
arrived at his town mansion near the Regent's 
Park. In a few days visitors began to leave 
their cards. 

On this particular morning the Baronet 
breakfasted alone, and earlier than usual, 
after which he walked leisurely into the 
Ubrary, and had seated himself before he 
perceived Miss Betsy. 
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" 0, and so youVe come to your senses at 
last," he said, jocosely, touching her chin 
with the tip of his finger. 

" Come to my senses ! '* echoed the spinster, 
slowly, looking over her spectacles, " I 
wonder what you will say next, Samuel ? " 

"Well, you said that if I dragged your 
niece up to toWn, you wouldn't speak to me 
for a month. But of course I know you're a 
dear old woman, that you'll oblige me, and 
enter into all my plans." 

" That depends whether I approve of 
them," she replied, curtly, crossing the room 
and shutting the door. 

" I wish to give some' dinner parties, balls, 
&c., and you'll have to see that the invitations 
are sent in time, for I hear that a good many 
of the best families have already arrived in 
town. I wish everything to be done well, so 
spare no expense." 

" Am I to send invitations to the heads of 
those families who have sons in the navy and 
army, the latter probably hunting up heiresses 
on account of their own want of fortune ? " 

Without noting Miss Betsy's quarrelsome 
eye, or heeding her sharp and emphatic 
phraseology, he replied, smilingly — 

" You see, Bessie, I have always made it a 
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point, never to neglect men who are un- 
fortunate enough to have large families and 
small means. At the same time I leave every- 
thing to your superior judgment, and shall 
be pleased with whatever you choose to do, 
only let us be gay. By-the-by, I had for- 
gotten to name that I have chosen another 
box at the opera ; I hear we are to have an 
exceptionally good company tjiis season, you 
and Mary must go at least once a week." 

Aunt Betsy sat very still listening, and Sir 
Samuel felt pleased with the attention she 
paid to his wishes, and thought that she was 
also pleased with the agreeable arrangements 
he had proposed for their mutual amuse- 
ment, when he was startled by seeing her 
re-arrange her spectacles, and peer steadfastly 
over them at him, saying snappishly — 

" I shall do nothing of the kind, Samuel, 
my niece is still looking delicate, and I don't 
wonder at her feeling out of sorts, when she's 
80 continually worried.'' 

" I don't see how she can feel out of sorts, 
as you call it." 

" Why, your demeanour, in the first place, 
is ungracious to my niece, and she feels it 
more than you may imagine." 

"You've- spoilt the girl, Betsy, and the 
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consequence is I haven't any control over my 
own child ! " 

" Do you mean to accuse me, brother, of 
not doing my duty ? " 

" No, no, Bessie; but your niece must get 
over all that nonsense you've put into her 
head lately." 

" I've put into her head ? " echoed she, 
reproachfully. 

" Well, yes, a great deal of it," he replied, 
turning the newspaper with a look akin to 
anger. 

" My niece requires repose." 

" She can have it, and seclusion too, if she 
prefers solitude, after this affair is over." 

"You're an altered man, brother, I feel 
Texed with you." 

" Aud I with you." 

At this moment the door was opened, and 
Mary walked in. She affectionately embraced 
her father, then in soft surprise kissed her 
aunt, who immediately left the library. 

" Well, Polly, dear," smiled the Baronet, as 
he sat down beside her, " you're looking more 
like yourself this morning; that being the case, 
I suppose you'll enjoy a ride in the park. I 
can manage to accompany you early ? " 

** No, papa, dear, I don't feel inclined to 
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ride in the park, I begin to get nervous when 
on horseback." 

" I never heard you say that before." 

" Perhaps not." 

"Well, I see there's an invite from Mrs. 
Elswick, of course you'll go with us, it will 
be a change for you ; we shall meet a lot of 
your youDg friends." 

" Oh, papa, dear, I don't care about going 
to balls now." 

" Some of your aunt's nonsensical ideas, I 
expect." 

" Dear papa, auntie is so good, she never 
speaks to me on those subjects ; of course she 
does know that I'm old enough now to judge 
for myself." 

" Yes, she is a kindhearted woman," re- 
joined the Baronet, curtly, evidently dis- 
agreeing in the opinion of his daughter that 
she was able to judge for herself, " and enjoys 
going to the opera. Would you like to go 
on Saturday ?" 

" No, papa, dear, I don't care for music 
now ; it makes me melancholy." 

Sir Samuel looked hurt, and was silent. 
Mary, too, was in reverie; suddenly she 
turned her eyes to her father, and, seeing 
his expression, said softly and penitently — 
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" Papa, dear, I will go to Mrs. Blswiok'ff 
ball." He seemed pleased, fondly kissing her, 
then they entered into conversation, after 
which he presented her with a set of orna- 
ments consisting of priceless pearls and 
diamonds, saying — 

" They were your dear ^mother's ; I wish 
you to wear them, and to make them a heir- 
loom." 

She gazed on the gems with moistened 
eyes, and said — 

" Oh, how I wish dear mamma were living 
now ! " 

" She was a gentle girl, too good for me." 

" No, papa, dear, mamma was lovely and 
amiable, but not too good for you. Your 
love was great for her." 

" Yes, that is true, the trials she went 
through as a governess, endeared her doubly 
to me." 

Mary now asked ' her father whether he 
would like her to resume her morning's half- 
hour's occupation, namely, " reading to him." 
This, he intimated, would afford him much 
happiness ; then, suddenly clearing his throat,^ 
he began fidgetting about with some papers, 
and, looking at his daughter's smiling counte- 
nance, asked carelessly — 
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"If she had forgotten that Stanislaus 

Bmtell was about asking her to name the 

•day for her marriage with him to take place." 

No answer. 

" You see, dear," he resumed " it's an ex- 
ceptional alliance for you, for he has a fine 
property, and* there's only one life, a man of 
eighty, between him and a dukedom. I shall 
take care that your settlement is liberal, and 
what a daughter of mine ought to expect, 
considering the large portion I give her." 

"Oh, why, papa dear, do you so con- 
tinually annoy me on this subject ? " 

" What do you mean ? " 

*' That it is quite impossible I " 

" Will you be kind enough to inform me 
what it is that you find so out of your power 
to oblige me in, Miss Goldberry ? " said he, 
looking steadfastly and excitedly at her, as 
he sat with downcast eyes and distressed ex- 
pression. 

" I cannot become Mr. Brutell's wife." 

" Your disobedient and wayward disposi- 
tion is something shocking." 

"Why, papa, did you yourself allow me to 
'dream of happiness for so many months, 
then, without assigning any reason, doom me 
to such misery ? " said she, tearfully. 
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" Misery ! " echoed he surprisedly. " Is it 
to make you unhappy that I have borne with 
your perversity for two years, allowing you 
to refuse more than one eligible offer, and 
have only just now promised your hand to 
a young and handsome man, the Duke of 
Norstine's heir ? '* 

" Papa, I think I had better tell you once 
for all." 

" Well ? '' said the Baronet, who had risen 
from his chair, and was gazing on his daughter 
in astonishment. 

" That I never will become the wife of any 
man in my present state of mind. Think 
what an awful future there's before me, if,, 
when kneeling in the presence of God, I swear 
to cherish and obey one man while I love 
another." 

" Hem ! " said he cholericly. 

" I would rather endure poverty with him 
I love." 

" And live in lodgings, passing your time 
in darning your husband's socks, and arrang- 
ing the buttons on his shirt." 

" Yes, papa, rather than tempt the wrath 
of Heaven by living two lives ; one of them, 
too bitter to deceive long those whom it 
might concern." 
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" So youVe decided on informing me that 
you really prefer a young fellow with nothing 
to recommend him but the effiminate face of 
a girl, to a man that half the families in town 
would be too glad to get hold of ? " 

" John is a gentleman, papa," she rejoined, 
with passionate tears. 

"No doubt you think so, and very high 
and mighty you've carried yourself. Now, 
don't you think that either you or your 
foolish aunt ought to have spoken more plainly 
before, and not allowed me to pledge my 
word, which you both well know I cannot 
break." 

" Oh, papa, you have no right to give your 
word in such a case. If I am not to 
become John's wife, I will remain single." 

" As regards the Lieutenant, I have settled 
that important question some time since. If 
you wish to retain my love, you will at once 
accept Mr. Br u tell' s offer." 

" How can you wish me to enter into such 
a solemn mockery, when I tell you that I 
could not live with Mr. Brutell ; that I detest 
the sight of the man ? " 

" Not him only, but all men, I suppose ? " 

** Oh, papa, how can you speak to me 
thus ? " 
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"Very well, then, we of course understand 
each other. Miss Goldberry," said he, coldly, 
taking up his hat and crossing to the door. 

" Do you mean to throw my niece into a 
fever again ? " asked Miss Betsy, excitedly, 
as she rushed into the library, falling against 
the Baronet, whose face was flushed with 
suppressed anger and disappointment at his 
daughter's final decision ; thus he quitted the 
room. 

" My love ! I'm surprised at your father's 
temper ; it is getting worse and worse, so 
irritable, so snappish ; if everything is not 
done just at the moment he orders it, off he 
flies into a passion ; there's no comfort in the 
house with him lately ; and as regards this 
marriage he's set his mind on — come with 
me, darling, we'll talk it over, and see what 
is to be done." 

After they had seated themselves in Miss 
Betsy's apartment, she said — 

" I'm greatly perplexed about this tiresome 
affair, which seems likely to destroy my 
brother's peace of mind. I do believe that 
all hope of happiness for you from a union 
with Mr. Brutell is quite out of the ques- 
tion." 

" I will never marry until I've torn John's 
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image from my heart. I shall lie down in 
the cold, dark grave before that has taken 
place." 

" It is I who should think of the grave, 
my darling," said Miss Betsy, wiping the 
tears from her eyes. 

Mary, who was looking exceedingly pale, 
now took up a pen to write a note to her 
father, but her aunt recommended her not to 
do so, saying — 

" Leave your papa to me, I'll bring him to 
book." 

She then left the apartment to seek Sir 
:Samuel. 

" ril give him a lecture, and one he's not 
Jikely to forget," she thought. " I wonder 
how he would have felt, if I had turned a 
deaf ear to his love-sick tale, after he had 
become so enamoured of my dear Susan? 
Ah, she was a sweet creature ; I didn't 
despise her because she had been obliged to 
work for her bread. No ; I admired her for 
the spirit she had shown. I have my own 
opinion about what is desirable and estimable 
in girls, when they are, from the force of 
circumstances, over which they have no 
control, left destitute ; better to work than 
beg from rich relations, and in time, from 
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sheer idleness, become a nonentity. In my 
opinion the Lieutenant has borne the treat- 
ment he has received with dignity and for- 
bearance. I shall endeavour, in arguing 
upon the subject, to place his high principles 
in the proper light before Samuel. Of 
course there will be the usual * Pshaw ! 
pshaw !' * What nonsense ! ' &c., &c. But,, 
nevertheless, this morning I will have my 
say out, let the consequences be what they 
may." 

To Aunt Betsy's enquiries, the butler said 
"that Sir Samuel had left a note." 

The spinster opened it, then shook her 
head disappointedly, for the Baronet had 
informed her that he should dine at his club.. 




CHAPTER V. 

The next morning the Baronet walked into- 
the breakfast-room as if nothing unusual had 
tappened, and smilingly enquired after 
Marj, To Aunt Betsy's snappish reply that 
she herself had recommended her niece not 
to rise early, he made no remark, but 
leisurely sipped his coffee, evidently desi- 
rous of warding off an angry discussion with 
his sister ; in which he' well knew that he 
was likely to get worsted, she being much 
given to argument and tenaciously upholding 
her own opinion, particularly when in their 
now frequent disputes they touched on what 
Sir Samuel called Mary's perversity of temper. 

" I don't wonder at your being lost in 
thought, and forgetting that a lady is 
present," said Miss Betsy, with emphasis. 

"I was thinking that your niece, though 
the image of her mother, is very unlike her 
in temper." 
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" Your wife (my dear Susan) was not a 
millionaire's daughter." 

" Thank God, she wasn't ; for if every 

rich man's child has been spoilt as mine has, 

well then it occurs to me that to have the 

means of indulging one's daughter is simply 

a misfortune." 

" You've accused me before of spoiling my 
niece, and teaching her to act contrary to 
your wishes. Just as if it were true, or that 
I had anything to do with her refusing to 
marry when you think proper to desire her to 
do so," she rejoined, looking steadfastly and 
reproacl^f ully at him preparatory to a lecture 
for his having spoken unkindly to Mary the 
previous morning. 

He, however, comprehending what was in 
store for him, conciliated her by adroitly 
turning the conversation, pooh-poohing alto- 
gether her notion that he had for one moment 
conceived that she had been lax in watching 
over the formation of his daughter's mind as 
regarded the veneration and obedience due 
to himself. Having done this, he gaily sug- 
gested certain arrangements, to which she 
for a time made a great objection. At last she 
fieemed to understand and appreciate his 
peaceable efforts, and acquiesced in some of 
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the principal items, chatting in her usual 
comfortable manner. 

After luncheon Mary and she went for a 
drive. They had not been gone long when 
the butler brought a letter to the Baronet, 
who looked at it, examining the handwritings 
minutely ; he then broke the seal, and read 
the following epistle : — 

" May fair. 
" My dear Sir Samuel, 

" I am delighted to hear you have 
come to town for the season. I shall do my- 
self the honour of calling shortly. I hope 
dear Mary is quite well. 
" Believe me, 

" Ever yours, 

" FLOKENtJE Stella." 

Frowning slightly, he thnist the letter into 
his pocket, saying, as he did so — 

" I am sorry that such is your intention ; 
Betsy, doubtless, will feel annoyed." 

Then shrugging his shoulders, pulled the 
epistle from his pocket, and threw it into the 
fire, before which he seated himself wistfully, 
mechanically gazing at the flickering flame* 
Memory. was soon busy in the dim past. The 
shades of those who had gone before were 
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again near him, recalliog painfully the disap- 
pointed hopes and outraged feelings of one, the 
shortlived career of deceit and sin of the other. 

The first was his father, who, when in his 
sixteenth year, contracted a hasty marriage 
with a Mrs. Baltazzi, the widow of an Italian 
refugee, and who had two daughters. The 
marriage turned out an unfortunate one, the 
wife choosing Spain for her future abode, 
where she soon died, leaving her two 
daughters badly provided for. 

After the late Baronet's death, Sir Samuel, 
out of sheer pity, settled a sum of money on 
each of the Miss Baltazzi's, they still residing 
in Spain, and for some years he heard nothing 
of them, when they suddenly made their 
appearance in London, and soon after their 
arrival, called on him at his town house — the 
youngest, Florence, now being the Dowager 
Countess Stella, having several children. She 
told the Baronet that she intended to reside in 
the vicinity of London, and that she had pur- 
chased Wyndham Park, in Middlesex, and 
hoped to have the pleasure of seeing himself 
and family there soon. 

Miss Goldberry, Sir Samuel's sister, was 
present, and at once disliked her Ladyship's 
bold appearance, her manners not being those 
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of a gentlewoman. In a few months there 
came unfavourable rumours as to the society 
Lady Stella kept, also that Wyndham Park 
was no park at all, only a large straggling 
piece of land, and the mansion attached to 
it an antediluvian house, with as many quaint 
small windows as days in a month ; their 
•diamond -cut panes making the rooms horribly 
dark, from being almost covered with ivy, 
and that nobody visited there but gamblers — 
men and women. 

Doubtless, Sir Samuel heard something of 
this from his sister; but he evidently did 
not believe in what he designated as ill- 
natured gossip, though he knew that Lady 
Stella did lose considerable sums of money 
at whist, and other play, for he had several 
1;imes lent her money to pay, as she said, " her 
poor little debts of honour," and which her 
Ladyship never repaid. This by some means 
coming to Miss Goldberry's ears, she became 
guarded and suspicious, feeling a positive 
dislike to the Countess, and an indefinable 
fear that she would one day bring some heavy 
trouble on her brother's family. 

Now I feel sure that if you had asked the 
dear lady the cause of her having such a 
dread, she would have said with a sigh — 
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" Well, I cannot tell you, but this I have- 
clearly made up my mind to, that she, Lady 
Stella, shall never become intimate with my 
nieces, and with Mary in particular. No,, 
never." 

Some years had passed away since the 
Countess had taken possession of Wyndham 
Park, and a small house in Mayfair. But 
Miss Goldberry had never wavered in her 
opinion, or got rid of the fear that some 
calamity was hovering over her brother's 
head, so the families had never visited. 
Al l this having happened, no wonder then,, 
that the Baronet frowned, after having read 
the letter, and that he threw it into the fire 
from annoyance at her Ladyship's intended 
early visit. 

He had risen from his chair, and was about 
leaving the room, preparatory to paying a 
visit, when the butler entered, and enquired 
whether Sir Samuel was at home to visitors ? 

" Yes," was the answer. 

In a few minutes the door was thrown open 
and the man announced — 

" Lady Stella and Miss Baltazzi." 

The Countess was about forty-five, had large 
but well formed prominent features, but 
there was an expression about her eyes that 
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one would instinctively shrink from, she was 
splendidly attired, and wore rouge. 

" Ah, how d'ye do Sir Samuel ? " she said 
in a guttural tone, and smiling, " I've brought 
Olivia to see you." 

" I'm delighted to see her," he said, ex- 
tending his hand, taken quite off his guard 
by their sudden appearance. 

" I see you've my old servant, Dijon, still 
with you, it's an age since I've seen the man ; 
you find him very quiet and faithful, do you 
not ? " 

" Well, I don't see much of the man, our 
butler doesn't seem to like him." 

" Ah, poor Dijon's a foreigner, that's the 
reason." 

" Quite the reverse, for neither my sister, 
or myself imagine the man to be French by 
bu'th. Dijon has a perfect English accent." 

" Well, the man must feel proud of his 
English." 

Sir Samuel smiled, and looked at her. 
For a moment he saw the expression of her 
half-closed eyes, and it pictured itself often 
iu after years, and made him see his own 
want of foresight more than an ocean of 
words. 

" I hear that the Elswicks . give a ball on 

L 
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the twenty-first," she resumed, " are you 
going ? of course you've received an invita- 
tion ? " 

" Yes, we have." 

"Do you go? Will Miss Mary be there?" 

" That depends whether my sister can ac- 
company us," he said evasively. 

" Monsieur Brutell will not miss her 
society," she said, smiling contemptuously; 
then looking steadfastly at Sir Samuel, added, 
" Oh, we have heard all about Miss Mary's 
engagement to the future Duke of ITor- 
stine, also of the disappointment the Lieu- 
tenant met with ; poor foolish boy ! " 

" Lieutenant Willmott is a brave young 
fellow," rejoined Sir Samuel curtly, feeling 
somewhat disgusted with her Ladyship's 
freedom of manner; and apologizing for being 
obliged to keep an engagement, he rose from 
his chair ; they did the same, and in a few 
minutes took their departure. 

When Mary and her aunt returned from 
their drive, the Baronet was from home. But 
on his return, and before he dressed for 
dinner, he informed Miss Betsy of Lady 
Stella's visit. To this information she said — 

" Well, you know brother that we do not 
visit.!' 
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" Yes, I know that, but the Countess has 
an invite from Mrs. Elswick for the ensuing 
ball/' 

" Impossible ! For Mrs. Elswick has often 
said that the Countess had bought her title, 
and was a doubtful person ; she cannot be 
invited." 

" But she has received the invitation, and 
is going to the ball." 

" How did she manage to get an intro- 
duction to the Elswicks, you know she doesn't 
go into good society." 

" You ought not to say that, Bessie." 

" What ! not when it's a fact ? " 

" We do not know such to be the case. 
Many people may visit her that we do . not 
know; ours is only a small set when com- 
pared with many men I know. I think we 
had better not talk any more about the sub- 
ject. Lady 8tella must know her own 
business best. It is not for us to lower her 
in the estimation of others ; after all, she may 
be only a little flighty, you know the poor 
woman has been residing in Spain," said the 
Baronet, looking straight into the kindly 
eyes of Aunt Betsy, who took his hand and 
said — 

" Ah, brother I see you will never be con- 
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vinced, till I fear it is too late. If I'm wrongs 
I hope God will forgive me." 

Mary now glided into the room, looking 
happier than she had done since the Lieu- 
tenant had quitted Larkhall. They then 
separated to dress for dinner. 

All now went on smoothly, Mary read to- 
her father, walked and rode with him. The 
days were long, the sweet sunlight and 
balmy breeze seemed to cheer her up, as she 
cantered through the park beside him, some-^ 
times lingering under the shady trees to chat 
to her young friends, returning home to think 
only of him who might at that moment be in 
the din of battle, or scudding through the 
foam. One morning they entered the row 
rather earlier than usual, and Mary was- 
greatly surprised and much pleased, to see 
her old friend, Fanny, flying towards them. 

" Oh, how d'ye do ? " said the brilliant, 
versatile girl, shaking Mary's hand warmly. 
" I'm delighted at meeting you, it's so nice and 
early, there's not many of our set here at 
present, so you and I can have a canter alone,. 
I've a lot of news to tell you." 

"Ah, how d'ye do. Miss Mary?" the 
Captain said, riding up to them, " you look 
quite charming; may I accompany you up 
the Row ? " 
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" No, you may not, Monsieur Inquisitive," 
said his wife, smiling, " If you look to your 
left, you'll see a favourite in the form of a 
pretty young woman, whose house you used 
to frequent — see, she is trying to attract 
your attention." 

The Captain turned his head, and said — 
" The Countess I " 

Mary was splendidly mounted, and the 
beautiful creature began to paw the ground 
impatiently, so she and Fanny cantered away, 
leaving the Captain to speak to the lady, or 
talk to Sir Samuel — he chose the latter. 

" We only came to town yesterday, or you 
would have seen something of me," Mrs. 
Wheeler said, as soon as they slackened their 
pace. 

"And you so early in the park, dear," 
Mary rejoined, then remained silent and 
thoughtful. 

" I saw Stanislaus on our way to the Row ; 
I enquired whether he had seen you." 

" No, he has not," Mary said, colouring, 
** and I hope he'll show his good sense in not 
forcing his company on me ; its loss of time 
on his part." 

" He has no common sense, and in my 
opinion is at times insufferably stupid, and 
can be excessively selfish, though, perhaps, I 
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ought not to say sucli things of my step- 
brother.'* 

" I'm of age, now, and consequently papa 
has in reality no control over me, as regards 
my marrying," Mary said, a shade paler. 
" Yet I will bear with much, very much from 
him ; before taking a decided step, however, 
if papa still persists in encouraging Mr. Bru- 
tell to persevere in his disagreeable attention 
to me, I shall be obliged, in order to preserve 
my own peace of mind, to take advantage of 
my majority." 

" Stanislaus would make you unhappy, 
were you to become his wife, he's frivolous, 
and is amused with trifles, and has no talent 
for action, much less business ; he enjoys 
himself to the utmost, taking no thought or 
trouble about his own brother, who unfor- 
tunately -has no share of the Norstine 
property." 

" Papa thinks Mr. Brutell very clever." 

" I can't understand Sir Samuel's imagin- 
ing that, for, to my knowledge, Stanislaus is 
more fond of fox-hunting than poets," Fanny 
said, with emphasis. 

There was something so funny in Mrs. 
Wheeler's emphatic rejoinder, telling plainly 
that she had already culled additional pet 
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phrases from her gallant husband , that Mary 
burst into an irresistible fit of laughter, then 
said — 

" If you were not the elder, I should scold 
you ; I have a great horror of selfish, unin- 
tellectual people, whether they be men or 
women." 

"Well, then, that's characteristic of my 
worthy step-brother," Mrs. Wheeler said, 
caressingly, and playfully tapping her horse 
with her whip ; then looking steadfastly at 
some approaching horsemen, added, " Why, 
there he is — I thought that I recognised his 
laugh at this distance, it would disturb any- 
body." 

" What shall we do ? " Mary said, ner- 
vously. 

" Do I Why remain in a profound and ab- 
sorbing conversation. Stanislaus saw that I 
had noticed his elegant figure, and, as heisused 
to my ways, he'll instantly understand when 
he sees my head turn from his august presence, 
that a third person would not be agreeable." 

" He's crossing over to us," Mary said. 

" He's very presuming, after seeing that we 
do not want his company." 

" You're out early. Miss Mary," Stanislaus 
said, with a good-humouredj admiring stare. 
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raising his hat to her. Then, turning to his 
step-sister, added, " You're up to the same 
old tricks, Fanny, but, by Jove, I wasn't 
going to forego the pleasure of paying my 
respects to Sir Samuel Groldberry's beauti- 
ful daughter, and who is likely to send half 
the fellows in town crazed — I myself being 
more so than any of them." 

Mary listened to this little speech in grave 
silence, casting her eyes to the ground. 

'' We're engaged, Stanislaus," Mrs. Wheeler 
said, half angrily, and added in an under- 
tone, " your highly- coloured description of 
the feeling of yourself and your friends has 
displeased Mary, and astonished me, so 
please go away." 

" You speak like a book," he said, " but I'm 
in love, therefore can afford to put up with the 
annoyance of your not liking my presence, 
and will, according to your highness' s com- 
mands, canter forward to meet Sir Samuel." 

There was something so ludicrous in the 
expression of the Duke of Norstine's heir, 
that Fanny bit her lips to restrain a smile, 
and said, " Please don't interrupt our con- 
versation any longer ; 1 particularly wish to 
say a few more words to Mary." 

Knitting his brows, he muttered an adieu^ 
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and was soon by the side of the Baronet, 
talking about himself, the ensuing ball, and 
the races. After which he walked his horse 
to the opposite railing, to where a miscel- 
laneous number of ladies and gentlemen were 
sitting, some flirting, some talking about Miss 
and Mr. So-and-so, and others gazing listlessly 
at the equestrians. 

"Ah, Lady Stella! " he cried. 

The next moment her ladyship rose from 
her chair, and glided to the railing, and 
entered into conversation with him, where for 
the present I shall leave them. 

"Wheeler," said a musical voice, ** who's 
that lovely Hebe with your wife ? Egad, 
she's the beau-ideal of my boyish dreams ! 
Rather grave, though, for a girl in her teens, 
but a most bewitching tout ensemble withal." 

" She's Sir Samuel Groldberry's youngest 
daughter, and, as you say, a remarkably 
handsome girl ; however, you're too late in 
the field; she is, I believe, engaged." 

"You believe ; then you're not quite posi- 
tive," said Lord Henry Widedock, a man of 
twenty-eight, and a widower. Do you go to 
Mrs. Elswick's ball ? " 

"Yes, and the Goldberrys are invited. 
DTill you be there?" 
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" IVe an invitation, but thought of declin- 
ing ; balls bore me now/' said his lordship^ 
with a sigh, " I've never seen till this momenfc- 
another countenance I could fancy, at * at 
homes ' or balls, whichever you choose to call 
them ; for they are both pretty much the same 
to me, are badly managed, so much squeezing, 
scarcely room for a dance, and without there's- 
plenty of ventilation one gets half melted." 

"But the supper, the supper, my boy, that's 
not a slow affair, particularly when you've 
got a pretty girl beside you to chat to, and 
iced champagne." 

" Well, there's a good deal of sound sense 
in what you say," said the young Lord, half 
smiling, " but I'm impatient to be introduced 
to your wife's friend. Let us at once cross 
over to them." 

" I can't do that, 'pon my honour I caa't.^ 
Mary Goldberry only came out last season^ 
and is, I'm almost positive, engaged either to 
Stanislaus Brutell, or — " 

" That's a great pity. He's an ass, that 
Brutell, and quite unsuitable for a girl of 
that class." 

" My dear fellow, you're too quick in your 
remarks, for you prevented me from finishing 
what I was about to say." 
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Say on, if you please." 
Well, I was about saying that Mary 
Goldberry was either engaged to Stanislaus 
Bnitell, or a Lieutenant Willmott, of the- 
Eoyal Navy, a deuced handsome fellow, with- 
out one sixpence to rub against another." 

"Merely gossip, my dear fellow. The 
ladies must have something to chatter about 
at their five o'clock tea, and you, being a 
Benedict, of course get a good deal of infor- 
mation from your wife." 

" No, 'pon my honour, I believe it to be 
true about the latter ; but, between you and 
me, the Baronet won't listen to it." 

" Listen to what ? " 

" Why, his daughter's marrying the Lieu- 
tenant." 

" Then, it's a love affair ? " 

" So my wife informs me. I've met John 
Willmott at Larkhall, and a very nice fellow 
he is ; lots of girls were ready to receive at- 
tention from him." 

" Lucky man, particularly as he hasn't any 
argent." 

" I don't know about his being lucky. I 
imagine he considers himself an unfortunate 
individual ; I know that, under such circum- 
stances, I should." 
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The Baronet now joined his daughter, and 
was soon engaged in pointing out to her the 
different beauties of the season, some of those 
whose faces he did not l&e, though they 
were, as he expressed himself, " very pretty," 
and after another turn or two up and down 
the Row, they went home. 

Mrs. Wheeler, in the meantime, had 
entered into an animated conversation with 
Lord Henry TVidedock, and promised that, 
on the first opportunity, she would introduce 
Mary to him. 

Some days before the 21st, Aunt Betsy 
seemed to be mightily pleased with her 
thoughts. That she was planning something 
in her own mind, the Baronet felt sure. What 
it was, time would show ; still, for once in 
his life, he felt inquisitive. "What on earth," 
he mused, smilingly, " does she want with 
that French milliner ? Her jewellery seems 
to be scattered in all parts of Mary's boudoir^ 

To his questions. Miss Betsy replied am- 
biguously, when he told her that he " hoped 
she would take care that Mr. Brutell was 
treated courteously, but on no account was 
Mary to fatigue herself with too much 
dancing." 

She laughed and chatted pleasantly, and 
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with mucli affection streaming from her eyes 
— ^keeping her own counsel, however, as to 
what she would, or would not, do at the ball. 

At last the evening came ; she entered Mrs, 
Elswick's saloon, attired in rich brocade, costly 
lace, and high-heeled shoes, with diamond 
buckles, her grey hair arranged in numerous 
corkscrew curls piled on the top of her head, 
ornaments, diamonds and rubies. Mary's 
beauty was the theme of general conversation, 
and many an envious glance was cast at the 
marvellous pearls that lay softly on her snowy 
neck. Presently, Aunt Betsy caught Lady 
Stella's eye, who, with assumed gravity, 
bowed to her ; but she passed the Countess 
with cold indifference, then whisperingly 
desired Mary to bow, but not to speak, to 
that rouged woman. After chatting for a 
few minutes with their host and hostess, they 
seated themselves, and were soon surrounded 
by mutual friends. 

Prince Paolo and Mr. Brutell now walked 
up to them ; the latter gentleman solicted the 
honour of Mary's company in the cotillon 
then forming. She looked nervously at her 
aunt, who said — 

"My niece is engaged, but I shall have 
much pleasure in taking her place." 
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Mr. Brutell looked crestfallen, reddened, 
fingered his moustache, hummed and hawed, 
while the Prince gazed at Miss Betsy's curls, 
wondering whether she was blind to the fact 
that the ball-room was crowded with youth 
and loveliness — many of whom, he had no 
doubt, would feel pleased to dance with the 
Duke of Nors tine's heir. 

It, however, suddenly occurred to Mr. 
Brutell's mind that by putting on a good 
face, and acquiescing in the whim of the 
spinster, he might at once ingratiate himself 
into her good graces, and speedily win her 
good offices to plead his still rejected suit 
with Mary. So he bowed his delight, and 
with much gallantry led her forth, amidst the 
astonished whisperings of mammas and their 
marriageable daughters. 

No sooner had the dance begun, than the 
Countess, trembling with rage at Miss Betsy's 
non-recognition, seated herself beside Mary, 
saying, in an offensive tone — 

" I'm quite delighted to see that the all- 
powerful Betsy Groldberry approves your 
choice. Is it true that your marriage with 
Monsieur Brutell takes place at the end of 
the season ? " 

Mary, who had scarcely spoken to Lady 
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Stella half-a-dozen times, now gazed at her 
wonderingly, her neck and face suffused with 
blushes. 

" Oh, don't feel ashamed because you, 
like a sweet sensible girl as you are, have 
treated with contempt that falsehearted, 
conceited young Willmott. I hear from the 
Dowager Countess of Beauchamp that her 
niece, whom he is going to marry, is beautiful, 
but has very little fortune." 

" Who ! What lady is John going to 
marry?" enquired Mary, excitedly, laying 
her hand on her beating heart. 

" Oh, it's well-known, and generally dis- 
cussed," said the Countess, with gloomy 
countenance and pretended sympathy. Being 
lynx-eyed, she startled Mary by the peculiar 
glance she cast at the diamond clasp which 
fastened the pearl bracelet on her arm. 

" Tell me," Mary said, tears starting to 
her eyes, " do you really think that there is 
any truth in the report ? " 

" Hush 1 hush ! " whispered the Countess, 
much amused at her victim's agitation, '' we 
are observed. If, in a day or two, you could 
manage to come quietly to my house in May- 
fair, we could speak confidentially on the 
matter. In the meantime, I'll make it my 
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business to inquire about all the circum- 
stances, and most probably, when you pay me 
a visit, I shall have learnt the whole par- 
ticulars/' 

" Thank you, but — ^but — my aunt ; I must 
first ask her permission. I never go anywhere 
without telling her," Mary said, her hand 
trembling, " I'll ask my aunt to accompany 
me. 

" Promise me that you'll not do so, for I 
would not receive Ler if she were to come." 

" Oh, why ? " 

"Because your Aunt Betsy has always 
hated and despised me," the Countess said, 
her eyes now ablaze in dire malignity. " But 
there's no love lost between us, that she'll 
find out to her cost sooner or later." 

Mary coloured deeply, then turned pale; she 
looked straight at Lady Stella, and instinc- 
tively shrank from her side. 

** You do not like what I say, but I know 
that aunt of yours." 

" Lady Stella ! " Mary said, drawing up her 
head. 

" Pray forgive me," the Countess rejoined, 
in a hypocritical tone, and added, with 
mocked humility and a Satanic smile, "it 
would break my heart if I thought that my 
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unguarded words had really offended my dear 
Sir Samuel Goldberry's daughter.'* Then, 
fixing her heavy eyes first on the tiara of 
diamonds on Mary's brow, and then again at 
the clasp that fastened the pearl bracelet 
round her arm, she rose from her seat, 
whispering, " I do hope you will come and 
see the poor despised Lady Stella." 

At this moment, Captain and Mrs. Wheeler 
entered the ball-room. Fanny instantly 
crossed over to Mary, her husband following. 
He pretended not to see Lady Stella, and 
Fanny looked over her ladyship's shoulder, 
accosting Mary at the same time. She raised 
her eyes, and smiled her great delight at 
seeing her friend. 

" You look a little too pale, Mary, dear," 
said Fanny, as she pressed her hand and seated 
herself. Then, raising her fan, she asked, with 
a look of surprise, where she (Mary) had be- 
come acquainted with that soi-disant Countess. 

" Fie, Fanny," said the Captain. Mary was 
silent. 

" Well, you know that hers is only a 
nom de guerre title." 

" I don't recollect telling you that," he 
said, twisting his moustache, and looking 
confused. 
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" Well, then, Mr. Brutell, my loving step- 
brotlier did," she rejoined, pointing to the 
dancers, " Look what a fool Miss Goldberry 
has contrived to make of him at last." 

The Captain smiled and whispered — 

" Miss Betsy is a good-hearted creature." 

Old Lord Stiffenry, who was deaf, and 
sitting on Mary's right, and had been, for the 
last half -hour, trying in vain to peep into the 
dreamy depth of her dark eyes, now drew her 
attention to the fact that the cotillon was 
finished. 

Mr. Brutell conducted the spinster to her 
seat, then entered into conversation with the 
Captain, who saw Miss Betsy talking to Lord 
Stiffenry, and his wife and Mary vanish into 
the conservatory. 

" How very pretty the different coloured 
lamps look among thd trees," Mrs. Wheeler 
said, as she and Mary leant out of an open 
window to enjoy the zephyrous breeze which 
came, bearing a delicious fragrance, to the 
latter' s throbbing temples. 

" Nothing refreshes my soul," Mary said, 
now giving way to an uncontrollable burst of 
passionate tears. " I feel as if the^ twenty- 
first of this month will be a terrible day for 
me. Oh, Fanny, I do feel so unhappy ! What 
can it all mean ? " 
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''Have you heard from Lieutenant Will- 
mott, my poor dove ? " Mrs. Wheeler asked, 
with a sympathising gaze; then comforted 
Mary in her distress, who at last said — 

" No, and I fear sometimes we shall never 
meet more." 

"Oh yes you will, dear. You may depend 
* what is to be will be.' I feel quite sure a mar- 
riage never takes place by chance. Only 
fancy what a distance a man may come before 
he sees the girl he's destined to make his 
wife." 

" Yes, and girls also ; and, of course, it 
must be so, for I've always entertained the 
same opinion as Aunt Betsy, that marriages 
are made in heaven," Mary said, her sweet face 
all serenity. 

" Well, I believe that, too." 

The band now struck up a lovely waltz, 
and the two girls walked leisurely to the ball- 
room. Mrs. Wheeler was quickly presented 

hy her husband to Lord W , and was 

soon whirling round the room with him. 

Mary found her aunt still chatting to old 
Lord StifEenry, sb seated herself very quietly, 
and sat motionless. The sylph-like move- 
ments of the waltzers seemed to affect her 
sight, but she tried to shake off the unpleasant 
feeling. 
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There were two hundred people assembled^ 
among them many eminent men, with their 
wives and daughters ; young men of pleasure, 
too, who often turned up their noses at the 
best of parties, but on this occasion every 
person appeared to enjoy him or herself, 
except Mary. 

" Who's that beautiful girl with the lovely 
pearl necklace ? " enquired a banker's wife. 

" She's a Miss Mary Goldberry," said a 
young dandy, " and, I hear, will have a 
million for her portion." 

Half in shade, half mixed up with those 
two hundred persons, stood Florence, 
Countess of Stella, her eyes rivetted on Aunt 
Betsy with a fiendish expression. She had 
evidently made up her mind to achieve some- 
thing in her own fashion, for she muttered, 
" Yes, I will do that, and risk the conse- 
quence," then glided into an empty chair, 
now watching Mary's every movement. 

Sir Samuel had been asked, with marked 
deference by his host, to join a particular 
party at the whist-table. Though no hand at 
playing, he, with his usual urbanity of manner, 
consented to do so, and was soon immersed 
in the game. 

Having finished several, he rose from the 
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table, and sauntered into the ball-room just 
before the supper, and saw, momentarily, that 
his daughter was unwell, so hurried towards 
where she was sitting, now talking to her aunt, 
And looking deadly pale. 

" Mary, my dear," he said. 

"Papa," she cried, and fainted. 

The bystanders were soon offering their 
assistance, but the Baronet carried her from 
the saloon himself, the heat of which, he sup- 
posed, had occasioned her faintness. In a 
short time the colour returned to her cheek ; 
they then drove home. 

Mary was silent on the subject of Lady 
Stella'^ communication, though her aunt 
enquired several times what had been the 
cause of her sudden indisposition. The 
next day she remained in her room. As the 
evening shadows deepened into night, she sat 
solitarily in her white dressing-gown, her 
chestnut hair, with its golden tints, straying 
in wavy masses below her waist, her small, 
soft hands clasped, and lying listlessly on her 
lap, listening to the wind rustling through the 
trees. 

Suddenly, irrepressible tears gushed from 
her eyes ; she rose from her chair, walked to 
and fro the room for some minutes, then sat 
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down again, buried her face in her hands 
saying aloud — 

" Oh, John, if you prove false, God help 
me I" 

Fatigue now began to assert its sway, yet 
she lingered at the window, watching the 
stars fade in the purple sky, and trying to 
peer over the world of waters, to where she 
imagined the Lieutenant's frigate was plough- 
ing the ocean. At last she undressed, and 
retired to rest. 



CHAPTER VI. 



" Algernon and I have often spoken on the 
subject of Aunt Betsy's dislike to the Coun- 
tess of Stella," said Mrs. St. Ives, Sir 
Samuel's eldest daughter, who, with Mary> 
was paying a short visit to Lady Preston, in 
West Square. 

" It is unaccountable, and has always been 
a source of annoyance to papa, though he has, 
for the sake of peace, allowed auntie to have 
her own way," rejoined Lady Preston, as she 
leisurely commenced her embroidery. 

" I don't think poor Lady Stella ought to 
, suffer for the misdeeds of her mother," said 
Mrs. St. Ives, " who papa says, justly, our 
dear grandfather very foolishly married." 

" That marriage is a bygone affair," said 
Lady Preston. " Thomas and I think it 
ought not for a moment to weigh in the 
balance against the Countess, who is a 
foreigner, and on that account we ought to 
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make great allowance for her, and be chari- 
table as to the reports jealous people make 
about the way in which she conducts her 
household — treats her sister and children." 

" No person would take her to be a 
foreigner," said Mary, who had now lain her 
book down, and was listening attentively to 
her sisters' conversation. " She speaks English 
perfectly* Her manner, however, is rather 
abrupt ; perhaps that is the cause of dear 
auntie's dislike. You know the Countess has 
a peculiar mode of introducing herself to 
strangers, and not at all a pleasant way of 
communicating reports to one ; can be exces- 
sively offensive in her remarks as to her 
opinion and contempt of one whom we all 
love." 

Mrs. St. Ives and Lady Preston exchanged 
glances. The latter wound her arm round 
Mary's waist, kissed her, and said with em- 
phasis — 

" I see, dear, you're prejudiced against 
poor Lady Stella ; don't be too severe on 
her. Perhaps what you think rough is only 
impulsiveness." 

" Straightforwardness. I understand what 
you mean now. Do you consider her to be a 
truthful woman ? '* 
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" Well, yes," said Ladj Preston, suddenly 
noticing Mary's changing colour. 

" Would you believe everything the Coun- 
tess told you ? " asked Mary, looking at her 
sister, who smiled. 

" I most probably should, particularly as it 
is beneath the dignity of a lady to speak un- 
truthfully." 

"Ah, yes," thought Mary, with heart- 
sinking; and remaining silent for several 
minutes, then abruptly enquired, " Do you 
visit Lady Stella, Emily ? " 

" No, dear ; on account of Aunt Betsy's 
dislike to the poor woman we think it better 
not to do so ; but she has called on us, and 
a very agreeable person we found her." 

" She is somewhat difficult to understand, 
though," said Mrs. St. Ives, and added 
thoughtfully, " How about that sister of 
hers ? Does she reside with her ? " 

" I don't know,'* said Lady Preston. 

" I'll coax auntie to invite the Countess to 
our ball," said Mary. 

The next morning she accompanied her 
sisters shopping. While in the shop the 
Countess walked up to them, and after chat- 
ting a few minutes with Lady Preston, 
motioned Mary to step on one side. She thea 
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hurriedly informed her that she had some- 
thing to communicate, begging Mary to call 
on her the following Monday. 

To this Mary assented, knowing that her 
aunt had arranged to leave home early to 
visit a sick friend. 

The next day Lady Preston and Mrs. St. 
Ives took Mary home, remaining to dinner. 

Monday came, the carriage was ordered 
early to take Miss Betsy to see her sick friend. 
Mary accompanied her aunt to the door. After 
seeing her enter the house, she ordered the 
coachman to drive to Mayfair. As the car- 
riage rolled along, she suddenly asked herself 
whether she was not doing wrong, in deceiv- 
ing her afEectionate aunt and not mentioning 
the circumstance of her first visit to Lady 
Stella to her father ? But conscience said — 
" How can that be, when your sisters do the 
same thing ? " so she soon felt quieted on that 
score, and journeyed on to the door. It was 
a small sombre looking house, the lace 
curtains not adding to its cheerfulness, they 
being much soiled and arranged slovenly.. 
To the footman's rat-a-tat-ta no one came to 
the door, until he had given another and 
another ; at last a small boy, in the garb of a 
page, made his appearance, and said — 
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" Yes, her ladyship is at home." 

Mary alighted, telling the footman at what 
spot the coachman was to wait for her. Then 
entered the hall and followed a maid servant 
up two flights of stairs, where they paused 
for a few minutes ; then the woman knocked^ 
then opened" the door. There sat the Countess- 
wrapped in a pink silk dressing-gown, and a 
small point lace cap, fastened at the back of 
her head by a diamond headed pin, with her 
feet partly reposing in embroidered black 
velvet slippers. Her dressing-table was liter- 
ally covered with miscellaneous articles, such 
as false curls, hair brushes, powder, rouge,, 
cosmetics, jewellery, soiled gloves, a faded 
bouquet, and exquisite artificial flowers. 

Mary, who was attired in a simple pearl 
grey silk pelisse, and straw cottage bonnet,, 
stood for a few minutes smiling, and in un- 
favourable juxtaposition to her ladyship, who 
was languidly and abstractedly sipping her 
coffee. Presently Lady Stella raised her eyes, 
and seeing her visitor, placed her coffee 
confusedly on the table. Recovering her 
habitual self-possession, she rose from her 
chair, and crossed hastily to Mary, shook her 
hand, and then asked excitedly — 

"Have you been waiting there long? 
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Who opened the hall door? Who showed 
you to my apartments ? " 

" Your maid, I presume," said Mary, un- 
consciously withdrawing her hand, and rather 
repelling her ladyship's desire to kiss first one 
cheek and then the other, disappointed too at 
the old looking pallid face, so different in the 
morning to what she was in the evening; 
doubtless forgetting altogether that the 
Countess was no longer young, and not 
knowing that her ladyship's generally fine 
complexion and colour was obtained by the 
assistance of rouge, cosmetics, &c., &c. 

Lady Stella perceived the movement ; her 
thin lips turned white as she placed a chair, 
and invited Mary to sit down beside her. 

'•' Have you heard any further particulars ? " 
said Mary, timidly, " I'm very anxious to 
learn the truth." 

" No, not at present." 

" I understood from what you said, that 
to-day — " 

" Yes, I recollect that,'* rejoined the 
Countess, yawning, " but we were very late 
last night, you see, whist is a fascinating 
game, one cannot always leave off playing at 
the proper time." 

" But yesterday was Sunday," said Mary, 
v^ith emphasis. 
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"Of course it was." 

" And you played at cards I " 

"Always. Why not?" 

" It is the Lord's day, and should be kept 
as such," said Mary, her face suffused with 
blushes, adding gravely, " Papa is not at all 
methodistical, yet he objects to giving dinner 
parties on a Sunday, and avoids, if possible, 
dining from home himself." 

"Oh, really!" rejoined the Countess, 
lowering her eyes on the carpet, for Mary's 
pious expression and simple information as 
to her father's reverence for the Sabbath day, 
for a moment touched the chords of her 
callous heart, but like a gust of wind it passed 
away, and the old, old longing for a chance of 
revenge for imagined slights, again asserted 
its sway. 

" Sir Samuel is a rich man, and has plenty 
of time to be good. Miss Betsy appears to 
be all powerful in his household, and, so far 
as I can see, will remain so. However, you 
did not come here to speak of those things, 
but to find out whether a certain marriage is 
to take place ; this I can only do by giving 
a dinner party ; it requires tact and much 
caution to worm one's self into other people's 
secrets." 

" And very wrong," said Mary, wishing to 
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explain that she did not desire Lady Stella to 
do anything of the kind on her account. But 
the Countess gave her no chance of speaking 
further, and resumed — 

"-Just now I'm short of money ; you'll be 
surprised, no doubt, when I say that I haven't 
a friend in the world to whom I could apply 
for any." 

" Papa would give you some." 

"Your aunt dislikes me," sighed the 
Countess, placing her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

"Who?" said Mary. 

" Miss Betsy." 

" Oh, no, dear Lady Stella, my aunt is, 
perhaps, too good. You do not appear to 
understand each other." 

" She has never known the want of money, 
it is dreadful to be without it." 

"Dear Lady Stella, you have been very 
kind to me. I have two hundred pounds 
lying idle in my desk. Would you feel 
offended by my sending it to you?" said 
Mary, softly, her sweet eyes dewy with tears. 

" I should feel much obliged, and in return 
I will get all the information I can for you." 

" Oh, it is not for that that I give it, I 
really feel sorry for you." 
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The Countess now rose, and taking both 
Mary's hands in hers, put on her most win- 
ning smile, and said — 

" Of course, dear, you'll promise me not to 
mention your visit here, or the present you 
have so kindly intended to make me, to your 
father or your aunt." 

" I certainly should not think of telling 
papa or auntie about the money, without 
they were to ask me the question ; on the 
other hand, I never have kept anything I do 
from either of them." 

" But perhaps you're not aware, dear, that 
if you were to tell your father that you had 
been here this morning, and had promised to 
give me some money, he might forbid you to 
see me again, then I couldn't possibly let you 
know what you're so desirous of learning. Do 
promise me, dear, not to tell him ! " 

" I cannot do that," rejoined Mary, gently 
releasing her hands, " the money, however, 
is my own, I can do as I like with it. If you 
could call at our house to-morrow at twelve 
o'clock, I will give it to you." 

The Countess embraced her, then rang the 
bell, but as Mary saw no person to conduct 
her to the hall, she mechanically descended 
the stairs, when on the drawing-room landing 
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a door noiselessly opened, and Miss Olivia 
Baltazzi placed her finger to her lip, at the 
same time motioned Mary to walk into the 
room. 

" I saw you enter the house," she said^ 
whisperingly, " and have waited here ever 
since, in order to caution you in time against 
the dangerous mancBuvring of Florence, who 
never does anything without a motive; she is 
by nature selfish, and can patiently abide 
her time to gain her ends." 

" How shocking ! " cried Mary, turning 
pale, yet not comprehending the nature of 
the words spoken. *' Lady ^ Stella is your 
own sister, is she not?" 

" Yes, unhappily, and has made me feel it, 
but though our close consanguinity has^ 
hitherto tied my tongue, I will not stand by 
and see her entice you into the meshes of her 
web, then turn your happy house into one of 
mourning." 

" Perhaps you misunderstand each other," 
said Mary, somewhat unnerved. "I feel 
very sorry for the Countess." 

" You do not believe me," said Miss Bal- 
tazzi, in a low tone. "Ah, I'm not mad, 
though the scenes I witness here, night after 
night, has turned my hair grey before its time. 
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I cannot bear to think of what may now bef al 

you/' 

"It distresses me to hear what you say/' 
said Mary, turning to leave the room. 

"Go — quit this house ! " whispered the 
Italian, "never enter it again — that is, if 
you value your father's happiness or your 
aunt's." 

When Mary entered Park Lane her hand 
still trembled, but after walking in the sweet 
sunhcjht a few minutes, she felt herself aofain. 
The carriage now drew up; on entering it she 
saw in the distance her father on horseback, 
chatting to some ladies. On returning home 
she pondered over the difference between the 
sisters, but for a long time could not recall 
Miss Baltazzi's words of warning ; when she 
did, it seemed more like a dream than any- 
thing else. 

Sir Samuel brought some friends home 
to luncheon. In the afternoon Mary strolled 
with him in the park. In the evening the 
happiness that shone on his fine countenance 
so gladdened her heart that she forgot alto- 
gether the dull-looking house in Mayfair. 

The next morning Sir Samuel left his home 
early for the House of Commons. At twelve 
o'clock the Countess called, Mary received her 

N 
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in the morning-room. After a few compli- 
mentary sentences on her ladyship's part, they 
adjourned to Mary's dressing-room, who left 
Lady Stella sitting there while she went to 
her bedroom. No sooner had the door closed 
than the Countess began to peer inquisitively 
about. Opening a door, she entered stealthily 
a small room used as a cupboard, and evi- 
dently where Mary's jewels were kept, for 
there was a curious cabinet and a large chest 
of drawers standing against the wall. Her 
eyes were soon fixed on a large square ebony 
box, beautifully inlaid with silver ; in the 
centre of its lid was a plate, on which was 
engraved Sir Samuel's crest, and Susan Grold- 
berry. Now the blood rushed wildly over her 
neck and face; she looked half frightened, 
and hesitated, but the next moment some 
mocking fiend urged her to act. Now was 
the time or never. The next moment the 
costly casket, containing the pearls, was 
hurriedly drawn from another and another 
case, then hastily and cautiously hidden under 
her arm, the Indian shawl which enveloped 
her form concealing it. 

Presently Mary entered the dressing-room 
and found Lady Stella sitting where she had 
left her. 
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" IVe brought you that little money," said 
Mary, softly and sympathizingly. 

"What money?" 

" The two hundred I promised to give you. 
Don't you recollect ? Are you unwell ? " 

" No, dear, only a little faint,'* rejoined the 
Oountess, feeling over-awed for a moment at 
her own wrongdoing, adding, with forced 
serenity, " I feel all right now." 

" Oh, I'm so glad ; here's the money. I'm 
really sorry that I haven't more by me.'^ 

" Thank you, dear ; this will stop a gap for 
the present. But let me entreat of you not 
to expose my poverty to your papa — he 
doesn't know how quickly money slips out of 
one's hands. Besides which, I'm afraid that 
I do spend a good deal — I have an expensive 
family." 

" You have only two children." 

" You forget my sister, Olivia." 

" Ah, yes, so I did." 

" You will not name my visit to your 
papa ? " 

" I pledge you my word of honour not to 
do so, except he hears of it, and asks me the 
question." 

" And in return I'll make further inquiries 
about Lieutenant WiUmott." 
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" Thank you,'* said Mary, a shade paler ; 
adding earnestly, " Oh, how I wish papa knew 
of your difficulties; he is so generous and 
considerate. I feel sure he would give you 
whatever money you required. May I tell 
him ? Oh, do let me ? " 

The Countess's eyes scintillated, her hand 
trembled as she held Mary's. In a few 
moments, however, she recovered herself, and 
said sternly — 

" How can you ask me such a question^ 
after all I have told you ? " 

'* Ah, yes, but I had not forgotten, I only 
wished to help you — it's so sad." 

" And your promise — will you keep it ? " 

" Only on one condition." 

" What's that ? " 

" Never to name the circumstance of your 
having paid me a visit while papa and Aunt 
Betsy were from home, until I am asked by 
them whether you have done so." 

" Do you think either of them are likely to 
enquire as to where I choose to go ? " 

" No." 

" That's satisfactory. Good-by, ma chere^^* 
whispered her ladyship, as she stepped into 
her carriage, then ordered her footman to tell 
the coachman to drive home. 
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On arriving, she entered the house, and 
hurried up to her dressing-room, which she 
walked into, and placed her purse on the 
table, then locked the door. What the work- 
ing of her mind was as she viewed herself in 
an opposite mirror, could only be guessed at 
by her diabolical expression, for she did not 
speak. 

Presently some one knocked at the door, 
then tried to open it. 

" Wait a moment," said the Countess, con- 
fusedly ; then unlocked the door, and seeing 

who it was, added in a conciliatory tone — 

" Ah, ma cJiere Olivia, I'm glad to see you, 
particularly as I've borrowed this money for 
jou." 

" For me 1 " echoed the sister, in alarm. 
**My God! what have you got hidden there ? 
Don't try to hide it I Holy Virgin 1 I see 
Lady Goldberry's name on that casket ! " 
" Yes, and here's money — money — money ! " 
" To waste in gambling — that vice is your 
besetting sin ; the love of it is driving you 
mad, and will ultimately plunge your family 
into inextricable ruin, and make our name a 
by-word in London." 

" Paugh I " sneered the Countess, con- 
temptuously, " you're a puny personage, and 
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no Baltazzi. If you really had the true blood 
in your veins, you wouldn't be frightened at 
your own shadow." 

" Frightened at my own shadow ! Have 
you no feeliug for yourself ? Suppose you're- 
detected ? " 

" Faugh ! " 

" Show me what you've got beside money.'*^ 

" Please not to be inquisitive, Olivia," re- 
joined the Countess, haughtily. " I suppose 
I am able to manage my own aflFairs." 

" You've committed a crime, and one which 
will bring on us all a fearful retribution. It's 
not too late. Oh, think of the consequences!'* 
cried the grey-haired sister, with quiverings 
lips, and raising her trembling hands. 

" I want money — I thirst for revenge upon 
a certain woman who's always suspected and 
slighted me." 

"Miss Betsy?" 

" Yes." 

" It's a question of opinion as to whether 
that good woman has done so, rightly or 
wrongly. She knows you've impoverished 
your family by gambling." 

" Really." 

" Why do you wish to injure Miss Mary ? " 

" I cannot have my revenge without doing; 



so. 
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" How 1 " 

" Betsy Goldberry loves that girl as no 
woman ever loved woman. I must tarnish 
the name of her idol before I can make my 
dagger felt." 

" I will warn her as I did — " 

" I am your own sister," said the Countess, 
emphatically, her eyes scintillating un- 
pleasantly. " Please leave the room." 

"Florence, Florence! I feel shocked at 
your hypocrisy ; your wickedness is beyond 
my poor comprehension. I cannot bring my- 
self to believe that you will, in the face of all 
the kindness we have received from that 
estimable man, Sir Samuel Goldberry, carry 
out your threats as regards his sister and 
daughter, that good and unsuspecting girl, 
who you, actuated by hideous malice, so re- 
cently enticed here. Pause ! pause, ere it's 
too late ! " 

"I shall — and so cleverly, that you nor 
anybody else will ever find me out. I never 
pause." 

" Well, after you've gratified your satanio 
desire — " 

"1 shall feel the happier." 

" For a time, perhaps, after which your 

days and nights will be haunted by unavailing 
regret, and when the reaper suddenly comes, 
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you will cry for help, and find none. Then, 
you're a robber ; I see you standing in the 
felon's dock." 

" Ah ! " cried the Countess, somewhat 
agitated, and for a few moments she seemed 
to waver; her cheek blanched through her 
rouge. 

" Come, Florence," whispered the sister, 
imploringly, ** let us reason together. Make 
me your confidante. I'll undertake to replace 
the costly pearls you've stolen." 

"You ! " said the Countess, scornfully, at 
the same time opening the door. 

"Have you no conscience, no feeling left?" 

" Go away, Olivia," said her ladyship, 
pointing' to the door, through which her sister 
passed in silence. 





CHAPTER VI [. 



Mart felt a little twinge of conscience when 
,she saw her aunt ; it was the first time she 
had ever acted for herself without consulting 
her. However, when she reflected on the 
conversation she had had with her sisters 
respecting the Countess, her mind was set at 
rest. She determined at once to ask her aunt 
to invite Lady Stella to the ensuing ball ; so 
the following morning she went into the 
morning-room, seated herself beside her, then 
wound her arm round her waist, and said — 

"Auntie, dear, I want you to do me a 
little favour." 

" Oh," smiled Miss Betsy, gazing lovingly 
at her. "What is it?" 

" Well, I'm half afraid to tell you, for fear 
you'll refuse my humble request," Mary said, 
and added, coaxingly, " But I know, auntie, 
dear, that you love us all too well to dis- 
appoint me and my sisters." 
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" Bless me ! For whom is all this pleading?'*' 

"Dear auntie !" 

" My dear child, do speak, or rather ex- 
plain yourself, more clearly. There is nothing 
that lies in my power to do, I would refuse 

you." 

" Ah, yes, I know all that. You give a^ 
ball on the 10th, I think ? " 

" Yes." 

"Are all the invitations sent out?" 

" A week ago." 

" Is Lady Stella invited ? " 

"No." 

" I want you, darling, to send her an invi- 
tation." 

" Then, I shall do nothing of the kind," 
said Miss Betsy, colouring slightly. 

" Oh, how can you act so unkindly ? " said 
Mary, disappointedly. " The poor Countess- 
must feel our neglect acutely, then ; she is — " 

"What?" enquired Aunt Betsy, irritably^ 

" A foreigner ; my sisters say she ought to 
be pitied." 

" Nonsense ! They don't know what they're 
talking about. It's all very well for the Rev*. 
Algernon St. Ives to go speechifying to your 
father and the Prestons about what it is quite 
impossible for a man of his cloth to compre- 
hend." 
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" But, auntie, dear, Sir Thomas agrees 
with Algernon and our brother, that poor 
Lady Stella ought to be more noticed by our 
family. I believe she is invited to stay with 
Emily in the autumn." 

" Let us turn the subject, for if you were 
all to talk till doomsday, it would not alter 
my opinion," said Miss Betsy, snappishly. 

Mary sighed, kissed her aunt, then said,. 
softly — 

" Perhaps, dear, you'll think it over, and 
let me know by-and-by whether you cannot,, 
for this once, oblige me." 

As she left the room, the Baronet entered, 
and stopped for a moment to kiss his daughter; 
then, observing that something had disturbed 
his sister's equanimity, asked her what was- 
the matter ? 

She replied — 

" That, doubtless, he knew well enough, 
though he affected to be ignorant of the con- 
spiracy that was going on. However, if he 
was foolish, she herself was not yet, she 
hoped, so far bereft of reason as to allow 
a malicious, wickedly -inclined personage to 
darken his door, much less her niece becoming 
intimately acquainted with siich a character. 
So, once for all, he might make his mind up- 
to it." 
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" Why, Bessie ! " he smiled, " what on 
earth is all this about ? " 

" About 1 " she echoed. " Why, your 
daughters have set my opinion at defiance 
by drawing Mary to their way of thinking ; 
not satisfied with doing this, they have, I 
suppose, urged her to ask me to invite their 
protege to our next ball, knowing that I 
really cannot refuse my niece anything. A 
nice position I'm placed in." 

" But, who is the feminine monster you 
speak of? I'm not aware that your nieces 
know such a person." 

" Florence, Countess of Stella, is the 
creature ! " she rejoined, with dilated eyes. 
"Of course, I must eat humble pie, and 
send the invitation ; you and your married 
daughters desire that I should do so." 

"Betsy I" said Sir Samuel, with much 
affection beaming in his eyes, " I do not 
wish you to do anything that is repugnant 
to your feelings; still, my son thinks that 
we've been rather too hard on the Countess." 

" Does he know that the woman has been 
a bad wife and selfish mother ? " 

" That's neither here nor there," said he, 
beginning to look bored with the subject, 
" The woman has a right to do as she thinks 
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proper in her own house, of the arrangements 
of which we absolutely know nothing — then 
all the gossip that is floating about may be the 
idle surmises of inquisitive people. The 
world is not too particular as to what it say& 
when the head of a family is dead." 

" I shall send the Countess an invite, be- 
cause my niece has asked me to do so/' 

" And because you think I wish it," smiled 
Sir Samuel, touching her chin with the tip of 
his finger. 

She slowly raised her head. Her eyes 
were full of tears, and then said softly and 
emphatically — 

" I hope, brother, that you'll never have 
reason to repent of my having invited Lady 
Stella to your house — and slighting my warn- 
mg. 

Sir Samuel had during the season given 
several sumptuous entertainments, but the 
forthcoming one he intended should sur- 
pass all that had preceded it for liberality and 
magnificence. 

The hall and staircase were decorated with 
shrubs and plants; exotics and flowers of 
rare and marvellous tints filled the saloons 
with fragrant odours, the whole being re- 
splendent with light and lustre. Every- 
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thing had been well arranged for the throng 
of carriages to approach and retire without 
confusion. 

Aunt Betsy received the guests with grace- 
ful urbanity. 

Mary, attired in a wondrous robe of light 
blue, with ornaments of sapphires and dia- 
monds, never looked more lovely ; her dark 
orbs were laden with happiness, for her aunt 
had had, that very day, a letter from the 
Lieutenant. 

The noble ball-room was soon filled with 
youth and beauty, with one exception, naifiely, 
the Countess, whose getting up was too ap- 
parent, and caused some amusement to the 
youthful ladies who sat near her. 

Presently Lady Preston, who very much 
resembled Mary, seated herself by Lady 
Stella, then cordially shook her hand. 

The ball was opened by Sir Samuel and 
Mrs. Brutell. Dancing went on to the strains 
of a choice orchestra. 

At one o'clock a sumptuous supper was 
partaken of, after which dancing was re- 
sumed. Suddenly the Countess fainted. 
After she had recovered. Lady Preston told 
her father that she considered poor dear Lady 
Stella looked too unwell to return home. 
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" Very well," lie replied, " ask her to re- 
main here till to-morrow. You had, how- 
ever, better tell your aunt of her having 
fainted." 

Mary had been introduced to Lord Henry 
Widedock. He was the only man she had 
^ver met with who had reminded her of 
John. He had the same winning address 
and deep, speaking glance. Thus she listened 
to his conversation with additional pleasure. 

" You generally look grave," he said, as 
they sat near a cluster of strangers, for Aunt 
Betsy had invited several families, the heads 
of whom were only known to Sir Samuel. 
" So I'm told by my aunt." 
" You're very fond of the sea," his lordship 
said, trying to gaze into the depths of her 
now downcast eyes. 

" My heart is often with those who are now 
on the stormy ocean." 

" The perils of the sea are not so great as 
one might imagine now," he rejoined, feeling 
sorry he had touched on so delicate a subject, 
for Mary brushed something like a tear from 
her eyes, then raised them to his, for she felt 
that the young lord either guessed or had 
heard from Mrs. Wheeler of her engagement 
to John, and sympathised with her. So she 
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regained her spirits, and danced once with 
him and twice with a distant cousin. 

Sir Samuel spoke several times in tones of 
delight to her, expressing the pleasure it 
gave him to see her so thoroughly enjoying 
herself. Mrs. Wheeler, too, came in for a 
share of his smiles. 

As the hours passed away Aunt Betsy felt 
somewhat fatigued, so glided from the ball- 
room unperceived, to a quiet part of the 
grounds, where she entered a natural summer- 
house, formed by arching trees. The rays of 
the moon were shimmering on the green- 
sward, so here she seated herself to enjoy the 
quietude and cool air. 

Presently she became aware that there 
were other people in the vicinity of her re- 
treat, for she distinctly heard two people 
whispering. 

*' Doubtless other persons, like myself, are 
glad of a mouthful of fresh air," she thought. 
"The saloons are very hot. I wish now that 
I had kept nearer the house." 

At that moment a tall woman hurriedly 
approached. Then came a low whistle, at 
\vhich she threw back the hood of her cloak^ 
and looked cautiously at the boughs under 
which Aunt Betsy was sitting, who started 
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with an almost inaudible exclamation, for she 
recognised the Countess, who was deadly pale, 
and seemed uncertain which way to turn ; 
but another aiid another softened whistle, 
however, guided her, and she passed out of 
sight. 

Aunt Betsy turned her head, and through 
the thick foliage saw Dijon and a younger 
looking man walk up to her and shake 
hands. 

They spoke for a short time in a low 
tone. Then the Countess asked enquir- 
ingly— 

"Where do you intend to go, Dijon?" 

"I haven't made up my mind yet," he 
said, disrespectfully. 

They then whispered, shook hands, and 
separated. 

Miss Betsy wended her way back with 
rather excited feelings. She sought her 
brother, and hurriedly recapitulated to him 
what she had seen and heard, and then 
said — 

" It's quite shocking.' 

"Perhaps you are mistaken.' 

"No, indeed I'm not. The moon is 
shining — it is as bright as day; I saw her 
and Dijon distinctly." 

o 
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" In that case you forget that Lady Stella 
has been residing during all her» youthful 
years in Spain — foreigners are more familiar 
with people than we are." 

"With those who have been their servants ?" 

" Yes, with an old servant like Dijon.*' 

" You haven't any discernment as to a per- 
son's character, and you don't take the 
slightest trouble to find out what you ought 
to know of people before you bring them 
into your family. I reiterate again and again 
that you're bound by every feeling of a gentle- 
man to ascertain what kind of life Lady Stella 
is living," Miss Betsy said, slowly and em- 
phatically. 

*' I'm sorry you've such an opinion of me, 
Bessie. This is no time to enter into a use- 
less argument, and which will in no way tend 
to alter our individual opinions. We shall be 
missed ; come, let us go intcj the ball-room, 
and when there, forget all about the moon 
and her shadow." 

At dawn the festive scene ended, but the 
sun had peeped above the horizon before the 
last carriage rolled away. 

During the following day. Lady Stella 
made several attempts to draw Mary into 
conversation, who, perceiving that her aunt 
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looked unhappy, avoided the Countess as 
much as possible, and felt glad when ehe 
took leave of them ; not so her sisters, they 
appeared to regret that she had left so early. 

" How can you desire the acquaintance of 
a professed gambler ? " Miss Betsy said ad- 
monishingly, " one who feels no commiseration 
for those people she has i*uined." 

" That's hearsay," said Mrs. St. Ives, " if 
I thought Lady Stella really gambled — " 

" 0, she only plays at whist for amuse- 
ment, dear aunt, it's a mistake on your part," 
said Lady Preston. 

" Of course you're at liberty to form your 
own opinions. However, things cannot go 
on like this for ever ; I fear, by and-by your 
having associated with her Ladyship will 
cause you considerable annoyance." 

" I wish you would explain yourself more 
plainly, dear." 

"If I were to tell you what I've seen 
within the last four-and-twenty hours, pro- 
bably you would both say, as your papa did, 
that it was the shadow of the moon." 

" What did you see ? " Mrs. St. Ives asked, 
looking straight at her aunt. 

" I not only saw, but heard ; I'm neither 
blind or deaf yet, thank goodness." 
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" We don't mean anything in that way^ 
dear," both ladies said soothingly and con- 
oiliatorily. 

" Very well loves, then let us change the 
subject, and leave the issue to time." 

This was immediately acquiesced in — all 
was again harmony. 

In a day or two the St. Ives and Prestons 
returned to their homes. 

Sir Samuel now informed his sister with 
much gravity, " that on the Lieutenant's arri- 
val she might invite him to Larkhall, for that 
he had quite made up his mind to give his 
consent to Mary's marriage with him, seeing 
she was unchangeable;" adding, " that he liked 
John' smother excessively, andhopedshe would 
reside near her son." Aunt Betsy threw her 
arms round her brother and kissed him, 
saying— 

" I will communicate the glad tidings to 
dear Mary at once." 

" I think you had better not, Bessie. Polly's 
very happy now she feels that she has done 
with Brutell. Let us wait till John arrives, 
God knows what may happen to him in this 
terrible war. I see that that poor young 
Elliot, whom John saved from the blood- 
thirsty pirates, has been killed in action." 
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To this proposition she reluctantly com- 
plied; then the Baronet proposed to take 
Mary and she with him for a short cruise m 
his yacht, and they settled to do so. The 
next morning he put the half of a thousand 
pound note into a sheet of paper, to send 
aDonymously for the benefit of the deserving 
poor; after having posted it, he went to the 
bank and drew out a considerable sum of 
money ; he then strolled through Hyde Park, 
the weather being brilliant ; he walked with a 
friend to Piccadilly, where he left him ; then 
made his way up Bond Street, amusing him- 
self by looking at the different shops. At last 
he went into Hoffman's, a Polish Jew, and a 
first class jeweller, to examine a fine opal, 
which seemed to show a dozen different colours. 
He purchased it. The shopman was now 
very pressing, and desirous of doing more 
business, so brought forward trays of orna- 
ments consistingof diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and sapphires. 

Sir Samuel smiled, and shook his head. 
Presently one of the partners came forward 
with a box in his hand, put it on the counter, 
and then said — 

" If you require anything really costly, 
and would like to purchase something that I 
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know no other tradesman in London has got 
for sale, they being too rare, there is just the- 
article for you, sir." 

" Oh ; will you kindly show them ? " 

** With pleasure," said he of the shop, then 
carefully unlocked a plain square box, and 
lifted the lid. 

The Baronet coloured, then turned deadly 
pale, his knees feeling as if they must give 
way, and uttered a cry of astonishment, foir 
there lay Mary's pearls in their creamy white^ 
lustre, blending softly with the adamant spark- 
ling of the diamonds that nestled beside them. 

" Yes ! — where ! — who did yoti receive then> 
from ? " Sir Samuel said, excitedly and 
huskily, as he turned the clasp of the bracelet^ 
and saw with astonishment his own crest,, 
silencing any doubt which might have arisen 
in his mind. 

** Are you inclined to become a purchaser, 
sir," the shopman enquired, pleased with the 
effect the sight of the pearls had on his cus- 
tomer. 

" Yes, what's your price ? " 

" Well, they were sold under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, consequently can be had cheap. 
There's a loan on them for a thousand 
pounds." 
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*' Pawned ! " said Sir Samuel, his eyes 
dilating, and haad trembling, " by whom ? " 

** If you buy them, sir, I don't object to 
explain to you as to how they came into our 
possession." 

" Name your price." 

The man did so. 

" There's the money." 

** It's not a third of their value. You've 
made a good bargain, sir." 

" I'm perhaps fortunate, they might have 
been lost to me for ever," the Baronet thought, 
as he put the jewels, now securely packed in 
another and lighter box, under his arm. 
The casket is gone." Then, looking at the 
shopman, said, '' Tou haven't told me ^ho 
sold you these jewels." 

" Well, sir, as you have bought them, I 
don't mind doing so. They were pledged by 
Sir Samuel Goldberry's youngest daughter." 

"Eh? What?" 

" Oh, there's nothing in it ; it's a common 
occurrence among the aristocrats, they often 
change their jewellery, sometimes sell it, as 
in this case. She, no doubt, was short of 
money, or else she wouldn't have ordered 
them to be sold quickly, and for what they 
would fetch." 
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That day, when Sir Samuel's valet went to 
attend on him, the man was dispensed with. 

When the Baronet entered the drawiDg- 
room, Mary came forward to meet him, her 
pure heart overflowing with love. His eyes 
were ballistic in their angry glance; his 
manner repelling. 

She tried to speak, but her lips seemed 
glued together. It was late, the ladies were 
waiting, so he offered his arm to one of them, 
and descended to the drawing-room. In the 
evening, he stayed only a few minutes in the 
saloon, then retired, on a plea of fatigue, 
leaving Aunt Betsy to amuse their visitors. 

" I wonder what freak next your papa will 
take into his head ? " said she to Mary the 
next morning, as they sat together, after 
having read aloud the following short note 
from Sir Samuel — 

"My Dear Betst, 

" I am obliged to go into Wales. 
Pray take care of yourself till I return. I 
shall feel obliged by your forwarding my 

letters to the 

" Your affectionate brother, 

" Samuel Goldbeket." 

" Papa has not mentioned my name," said 
Mary, her eyes full of tears. 
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" Have you offended him ia any way ? He 
lias never, to ray knowledge, acted like this 
before. I hope he is not going to be tire- 
some again." 

" Perhaps papa is angry because I danced 
with Cousin Teheran ; 1 cannot think of any- 
thing else. You know Mr. Brutell nev^r 
^sked me to do so." 

"If he had I suppose you would have re- 
fused him," rejoined Miss Betsy, smiling, 
remembering how nicely she herself had 
punished that gentleman at Mrs. Els wick's 
"ball. " Besides, it's perfectly understood 
now that you have refused his hand." 

** What can have caused papa to treat me 
thus? I cannot bear it, indeed I cannot; 
•such an estrangement as this will break my 
beart," said Mary, weeping unrestrainedly. 

" Oh, don't cry, darling I I have made up 
my mind to bring your papa to book ; I know 
bow to manage him." 

" I intend that he shall have something to 
: scold me about soon." 

" What nonsense it is of him to leave town 
in this way," said Miss Betsys sitting down 
to write a letter. Having finished it, she 
sealed the letter and thrust it into her pocket 
without comment. 

In the afternoon Mary and she went for a 
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drive to Riclimond. On returning, Marjr 
said — 

" Dear auntie, I wish you would place ma^ 
with some humble people till John returns^ 
for I feel unable to bear papa's anger, it makes- 
me wish to die." 

" My dear child I '* 

" Oh, I am a very wretched girl, so intensely 
unhappy." 

" Would you accept the Lieutenant's hand 
were he to return and offer it ? " 

" Papa has treated me cruelly at times — 
last night worse than ever." 

" Last night ! " 

" Yes." 

" What did he say to you ? " 

" Nothing ; but there was a look of pas- 
sionate scorn — a repellance in his eyes, that 
shot like a dagger through my heart. It 
bleeds now ; my life has become a burden to* 
me. I cannot and will not live under his 
roof any longer, but seek some employment, 
as my mother did. Oh, aunt if you knew 
how intensely miserable I am you would pity, 
not blame me." 

Miss Betsy sat listening to Mary in asto- 
nishment, her gentle, sympathising face the 
picture of grief. Presently she asked again — 
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"WohM you marry John Willmott and 
share his humble home ? " 

" I can share no other man's home, for I 
could not love again." 

" Have you the courage to get married and 
risk your papa's erasing your name from his- 
will ? " 

" Oh, yes, for I am thoroughly wretch ed 
now I see that papa despises me." 

"Don't do as he does — form an opinion 
too hastily. I admit that my brother has^ 
changed in temper; but by-and-by,"love, he 
will regret much that has taken place, and 
will again become the same loving father 
and brother that we have found him through 
hfe." 

She then wi'ote the following letter : — 

"My dear Samuel — 

" Your extraordinary proceedings 
in leaving home so abruptly, and without 
mentioning my niece's name in your very 
short epistle does astonish and quite bewilder 
my poor brain. I feel it will be useless my 
asking you for an explanation, as you may 
attribute the enquiry to the moon's shadow. 
However, as I suppose we still love each 
other as a brother and sister, who have lived 
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all their lives together in (I may say with one 
exception) sweet harmony, please allow me 
to remind you of your promise that my niece 
and Lieutenant John Willmott, of His Ma- 
jesty's Navy, should have your consent to 
their immediate marriage. This promise 
you must fulfil. I shall expect you to return 
at once. 

" With much love from my niece and my- 
self, 

" Believe me, 

" Your affectionate sister, 
" Betsy Goldbeeey." 

After reading it over carefully, she folded 
and sealed the letter, then rang the bell. 

On the footman entering the room, she 
told him to take it at once to the post-office, 
^hich he did, and posted it. 





CHAPTER VIII. 



When the Baronet left his house he looked 
five years older, and like a man wha was 
struggling with some solitary, hidden an* 
guish. 

Seating himself in a corner of the stage 
coach, he pulled his hat over his eyes and 
gave way to thought. 

Fortunately, there were only two other 
passengers, and they did not travel far, so 
that he was soon alone. 

All at once he, however, changed his mind, 

determining upon going into shire to see 

his son-in-law, the Eev. Algernon St. Ives, 
-who had returned to the Rectory alone, a few 
days before. 

Thus left, he was entirely occupied in con- 
jecturing as to the probable cause of Mary's 
selling the peai'ls, knowing, as she must, that 
although he had given them to her, the fact 
of their having been her mother's, made the 
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jewels still priceless to himself, and ought to 
have enhanced their value seven-fold to her- 
self, more particularly as John was aware 
that her mother had lost her own life in giving 
her birth. 

With a deep-drawn sigh he tried again and 
again to bring to memory some incident that 
had occurred during her childhood which, 
would coincide with the coldhearted transac- 
tion he had so singularly found her out in ; 
but no, her disposition had ever been afEec- 
tionate and unselfish. 

" She certainly has been very obstinate as 
regards that young Will mott," he said aloud, 
** but that's another affair, and excusable." 

At the end of his journey he found himself 
as far off as ever from solving the problem, 
added to which he had a nervous headache. 
That night he slept at the Queen's Hotel. 

The next day he started early for a consti- 
tutional. " Anything to drive away care," 
he thought, and was soon in the neighbour- 
hood of a fine orchard. 

Turning down a little woody lane, which 
led to a small private park, he stumbled over 
some dead rabbits, then saw a young man 
whose face seemed familiar, watching him 
from behind a cluster of trees. However, he 
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i;ook no notice of the man, but walked quietly 
on, taking a circuitous route to the hotel. 

In a few days he again seated himself in a 
-stage coach, and in due time arrived at his 
final destination, where he stayed one night. 
After forwarding his travelling trunk, he 
proceeded on foot to the Rectory. 

Leaving the town, he turned to the left, so 
that he might the more easily get into the 
open country, and found himself in a long 
<iusty road. 

Presently he became aware that a woman, 
nursing a child, and another girl of seven 
were resting by the roadside. The smiling 
baby of two years offered him the piece of 
brown bread she had partly eaten. The clean- 
liness of the three wayfarers attracted Sir 
Samuel, so he stopped, and said to the 
mother — 

" Have you far to go ? You look tired." 

" A tidy step, sir," she rejoined, with tears 
glistening in her eyes ; and putting the child 
down, she rose from her hard seat, and 
pointed to the distant figures of a boy and a 
man, who were hurrying forward. " That's 
the constable, t'other's my poor boy, Willie, 
^s he says as been a robbing a genelman's 
pigeon house, and as took him from his work 
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to be tried by a Justice o' the Peace ; but I 
knows my boy's innocent 1 " 

" Perhaps he's gu illy, and if so, a slight 
punishment while he's young may save him 
from much misery by-and-by." 

" That's the righteous truth, sir ; but^ 
thanks to our kind minister and his lady, 
Willie as got a bit o' learning ; he knows it's 
wrong to thieve. Then my poor man, before 
he died, showed the lad a good pattern, for 
he worked hard and didn't go a drinking^ 
like most o' the men in our village, may be 
that's the cause o' that man's telling stories," 
she said, changing her blue-eyed, chubby- 
looking child to the other arm. 

" Give me your little daughter, you seem 
greatly distressed by carrying her so far." 

** No, thankee, sir, it's not for a genelman 
like you to nurse a child o' the likes o' me, 
she's only a bit heavy, sir." 

" 0, never mind about my being a gentle- 
man," the Baronet smiled, looking pityingly 
at the elder girl, who seemed lame from 
having walked so far, "give your child to 
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me. 



In a few minutes the lil tie one was com- 
fortably nestling on his arm, gazing into his 
sad eyes wonderingly 
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" She knows you're a genelman, sir." 

" You think so ? " 

" 0, yes, sir, you se^s how quiet she sits. 
If it was her old granny, she'd likely want to 
get down.'* 

" Indeed." 

" Yes, sir, it's her great grandfather, my 
liusband's grandfather. 

" He's a good age, I suppose." 

" Yes, he's a bit old, sir. If that's what 
you means. Our minister and his lady keeps 
'em ; the old man lives in clover." 
Very kind of them." 
Yes, sir, they be true Christians, and 
does a power o' good ; and all blesses the day 
they corned amongst us." 

They now stopped at a stile, where the 
boy was lingering, evidently waiting (though 
against the constable's wish) to say good-by 
to his mother. Seeing Sir Samuel, he took 
off his cap, then hastily kissed her, and 
followed the man. 

The Baronet, stepped over the stile, then 
helped the woman and girl to do the sarne^ 
on to a narrow path between the corn fields ; 
they were soon wending their way by the 
hedgerows, the child amusing him with her 
prattle. Turning to the right, they began a 

p 
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gentle ascent ; suddenly a sylvan scene burst 
on his sight of verdant fields, scattered trees, 
and cattle grazing in the distance ; a house 
partially hidden by shady trees ; beyond it a> 
graceful curl of smoke from the cottages in 
the adjacent village. 

" That's the minister's home, sir," said the 
woman reverentially, pointing to the manse, 
" the Revd. Mr. H. Ives." 

" Oh," said Sir Samuel, his face radiant. 
"Ishe theclergyman you've been speaking of?'* 

" Yes, sir, he and 'is lady does a power o' 
good for us poor people. God bless em ! " 

*' And you like his lady very much, eh ? 

" 0, yes, sir, not cause she's so rich and 
helps us poor women. We loves her for hersel." 

" How do you know she's rich ? " 

" Why, sir, it's said in the village that the 
good Baronet, her father, has got more money 
than the King, and he gives his daughters 
bigger fortunes than the Queen had when she 
married the King." 

" Hum ! " smiled Sir Samuel, then resumed, 
** yes, and so Mrs. St. Ives gives some of her 
money to the poor, you think ? " 

" I doesn't think, sir, I is sure on it, and 
his Reverence too, does a power o' good 
with his lady's fortune." 
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" Very proper of him to do so," he re- 
joined, standing the child on the ground, 
and then asked the woman for her address 
and name which, she said was Rachel Stronger, 
4, Green Lane, Dovecott Village. 

Having put it down and placed his pocket- 
hook in his pocket, he shook hands with the 
woman, patted the child's cheek, and spoke 
kindly to the other girl ; he then put some 
silver into the mother's hand, and bade her 
good-by, adding that doubtless he should 
see her on the morrow. 

When the woman had passed out of sight, 
he stood still for some little time, his eyes 
fixed on the distant Rectory, a feeling of 
parental love thrilling through his heart. 
The eulogium the poor uneducated woiuan 
had passed on his daughter Susan, was more 
gratifying to him than a long paragraph in 
the newspaper, he felt glad, that he had without 
any hesitation given her in marriage to the 
man she loved — " a penniless curate." 

The next moment Mary's face pictured 
itself; the remembrance of her upraised 
loving eyes to greet him in the drawing-room ; 
their sudden change to a tearful, imploring 
expression, forced tears from his. 

" My God ! " he said whisperingly. " Is it 
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possible that a child I love so dearly can have 
treated the memory of her mother thus ! " 

Recovering himself, he walked leisurely 
along a private path ; it was getting late, so 
that as he approached the manse, its lawns, 
gardens, and dark tangled shrubs, were 
bathed in a golden sunset. 

" Is it possible 1 Sir Samuel," said his 
son-in-law, grasping his hand, " well, this is 
an unexpected pleasure," but seeing a deep- 
ening shade of care on his father-in-law's face 
stopped, and was about making some off* 
handed enquiries ; but the Baronet anticipa- 
ting what he was about to do, said — 

" I have had rather a long walk, and should 
like to wash the dUst off my face before 
dinner." 

They dined alone, and the subject of the 
theft supposed to have been committed by 
Willie Stronger, was brought forward by the 
Rector, who said — 

" I don't. believe the boy is guilty. What 
crime has he done ? " 

" Well, knocking rabbits over, and stealing 
some fancy pigeons ; I don't see how he could 
have managed it, for he's been employed on 
a farm some considerable time ; his master ' 
speaks well of him, and asserts positively 
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that the boy was with him on the very night 
that the man swears he saw the lad Stronger 
carrying the pigeons home." 

" Is the witness known to be a reliable 
person, one whom you, as a magistrate, can 
put faith in ? " 

" Well, be seems to be known here, though 
his home is London ; I fancy he has, or does 
now, live with the Countess of Stella, that 
shows he's respectable. I'm sorry for the 
poor widow, she's a hard working woman, 
and has been very attentive to Susan's re- 
quests that the boy should attend the Sunday 
School. In a small village like Dovecott, if 
the lad is convicted, the disgrace will cling 
to his family for a generation." 

The Baronet then acquainted his son-in- 
law with his having met the mother of the 
boy, and expressed a wish, which ever way 
the affair turned, to see her again. 

The next morning Sir Samuel rose early, 
his usual custom when at Larkhall, and saun- 
tered down to the village ; it was quite evident 
that something of importance was about 
taking place, for the women were standing in 
twos and threes gossiping, some whispering, 
others talking loudly, and stopping the 
labourers as they went home to breakfast. 
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Having passed Green Lane, he came to a 
comfortable looking two-roomed cottage. 
On a rural bench under one of its windows 
sat an aged man, his hair as white as snow; 
he wore a smock frock, warm trousers and 
boots : he held a thick stick between his 
legs, on which he every now and again leant 
his shrivelled face, moaning. 

" If the minister's lady were here, she'd get 
at the rights o' the thief, she'd find 'em out." 

The Baronet sat down beside the old man, 
and enquired his name ? 

" William Stronger," said he, trying to 
make out who Sir Samuel was, adding, " 1 
thinks you know." 

" No, I don't, I'm a stranger." 

" Then you doesn't know our minister^ 
that's a pity. His Honour is going to try 
my lad, and he'll find the boy's not a thief, 
but 111 tell thee who is, and his father 
before him. Ay, ay, they'd cut my tongue 
out if 'em could, cause I knows the ins and 
outs, and all about 'em." 

" Then the witness is not to be believed 
you think ? " 

" I can't hear what you says," said the 
old man shaking his head, "you sees I'm ai 
bit deaf." 
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" Tou don t believe the witness," said Sir 
Sanmel in a loud tone. 

"Witness — Yes," he rejoined, not under- 
standing what the Baronet meant, who 
seeing it impossible to carry on any kind of 
conversation, rose to leave, but the old man 
laid his thin brown hand on his arm, and 
then peering strangely at him, said — " Hist, 
ril tell thee something, that Amoti comes from 
a bad lot, and I think there be a nest of the 
same in the big town he lives in. What does 
he want here ? " 

" I can't tell you," said Sir Samuel, dis- 
appointedly, for he wished very much to have 
had a chat with Mrs. Stronger's husband's 
grandfather on account of his remarkable 
age. 

At eleven o'clock he and his son-in-law 
entered a long room, situated at the farther 
end of the village, and which was called the 
Court House, another magistrate was seated 
at a lorg table raised a little from the floor. 
They then took their places. At the farther 
end of the room stood Mrs. Stronger and her 
little girl, accompanied by her relatives ; ' a 
little to the right were grouped together the 
friends of the witness, and many of the vil- 
lagers. 
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It now appeared that there had been a 
good deal of ill feeling between two married 
ladies respecting the forthcoming trial, and it 
ended in an unseemly manner, so much so 
that the constable had taken both of them in 
charge for breaking the peace. Their case 
came on first, so they were ordered to go 
forward. 

" Well, what have you to say for your- 
selves ? " enquired the revd. gentleman, 
gravely, " by first alarming the villagers, and 
then disgracing your families by fighting.? '* 

Mrs. Maxwell — " Please yer honour, Mrs. 
Spottiswood began a quarrelling wid me early 
in the mornin'. She opens my door, and 
says * good mornin', Mrs. Maxwell ;' I says, 
* good mornin', Mrs. Spottiswood ;' thin she 
says, * so yer favorite Muster Willie Stronger 
is a goen to get his desirts, this comes o' the 
readin' and writin', for it's sartin as is well 
beknown to a young genelman as can prove, 
he's been a thievin'.' I felt all on a heap, yer 
honour, so I says, * it ill becomes the likes o* 
ye, Mrs. Spottiswood, to be a talkin' o' a 
poor lone widy's child in that hear uncommon 
way ; ye wouldn't dare to do it if the lad's 
dead father were a livin'.' When wid that, 
yer honour, she made no more ado, but tears 
the cap o' my 'ead, and pulls it to pieces." 
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Magistrate — " Shameful conduct ! What 
have you to say for yourself, Mrs. Spottis- 
T^ood?" 

Mrs. Spottiswood — *' Please yer honor, 
savin' in yer honor's presence, she's been a 
tellin' lies ! I opens her door, and walks in, 
and I says, * good mornin', Mrs Maxwell;' 
she says, * good mornin', Mrs. Spottiswood;' 
and wid no more ado went on wid washin' 
her cups and basins. I waits a goodish bit, 
then I says, * It's fine times wid the likes o' 
j'e, Mrs. Maxwell, that can't find no tongue 
to answer a dacent woman when she speaks 
to ye,' but I says, * this here comes o' ye and 
jrour neighbours a tbinkin' all the day o' the 
readin' and writin', and its corned to a fine 
pass at last, for Widy Stronger's boy, what's 
so lamed, as been a thievin'.' When wid no 
more ado, yer honor, she pitches the derty 
water whats in the tub into my face." 

The magistrates confer together, after 
which the rev. gentleman said amidst pro- 
found silence — 

" You, Mrs. Spottiswood, had no business 
to enter Mrs. Maxwell's cottage, after you 
saw she did not wish you to do so ; therefore 
you're the aggressor. I feel quite sure that 
you paid her a visit, when you yourself was 
in a quarrelsome temper, consequently I 
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order you to pay the cost of the cap you 
destroyed — one shilling — and if I hear of any- 
more such disgraceful scenes T shall send you 
both to gaol for a week with hard labour." 

Now a dead silence, a painful hush ensued. 
At last the boy Stronger was brought for- 
ward ; he was a square ruddy faced youth of" 
fifteen, with well opened eyes, and an honest 
simple expression ; he looked straight at the 
two magistrates, Sir Samuel having purposely 
placed himself in the shade. Two handsome 
white pigeons and a rabbit, were now laid by 
the constable on the table. 

" Well, Stronger, I'm sorry to see you in 
this position. What have you to say?" en- 
quired the Rev. Algernon St. Ives, somewhat 
agitated. 

" That T never saw the pigeons or rabbit,, 
your honour." 

" What ? Now we have a witness to prove 
you were carrying them home, therefore do 
not add to your guilt by denying it, for by 
doing so I shall lengthen your time in gaol.'* 

The boy had stood without change of" 
countenance, when suddenly there came from 
the back of the room a piteous cry, then a 
continuous low sobbing ; he turned his head 
to where the cry had come from, the colour- 
dying from his cheek — 
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" Mother, mother I I'm innocent," he said. 

" Look at his honour," said the constable. 

" Where's the witness ? " asked the other 
magistrate, " let him come forward." 

A tall young man, of foreign extraction, 
his face oval, and dark skin, his eyes grey 
and wolfish in their unpleasant expression, 
then came from the centre of the room. 

The next moment the Baronet placed him- 
self more prominently forward ; the sun 
playing on the witness's face gave him a 
capital vietsr of its lineaments, and he recog- 
nised at once the man who he had seen some 
few days before, peeping at him from behind 
a cluster of trees, after he had stumbled over 
the rabbits. Their eyes met. Sir Samuel 
remembered the man's glance to the day of 
Lis death. 

The Rev. Algernon St. Ives to the witness — 

" Make your statement, Amoti." 

" Willie Stronger stole the pigeons ." 

" Did you see him steal them ? " 

" He stole the rabbits." 

" Answer my question first as to the 
pigeons." 

•'Yes, he robbed the pigeon house." 

Sir Samuel now made an observation ta 
the magistrates. 

" When ? and at what hour ? " 
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" I can't exactly remember, your honour ; 
but he was seen carrying them home." 

" How do you know ? " 

Sir Samuel catches the man's eye, who now 
stood in a state of confusion. 

" Where do you reside when in London ? '* 
enquired the rev. gentleman, looking stead- 
fastly and gravely at the witness. 
* "I lived for three years in the Countess of 
Stella's family as page." 

" How long since ? " 

" Four years." 

" And at the present iime ? " 

" I live with my friends at the west end of 
London." 

" What brings you to this village ? " 

" I have relations here." 

"Do you come often ?" 

" Generally once a year, with another 
genelman." 

Now the two magistrates and Sir Samuel 
^peak to each other, when his son-in-law said — 

"Did you yourself, see Willie Stronger 
rob the pigeon house, and kill the rabbits ? " 

" No, r didn't see him myself, but a strange 
man, going along the road, told me so." 

" Would you know that man again, if you 
;saw him ? " 
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" Oh, dear no ; he was a genelman." 

" Stand down, sir," said the rev. gentle- 
man, contemptuously, then told the lad 
Stronger that the witness had failed to prove 
him guilty, and that to reward him for his 
sufferings in having been accused of being a 
thief, he should place him as a help in his 
own house. 

This speech caused much stamping of hob- 
nailed boots, and clapping of hands. The 
court then broke up. 

Ten days after the above trial. Sir Samuel 
placed a small sum of money in his son-in- 
law's hands in order to stock a shop for the 
Todow Stronger, then took his departure for 
London, with the full intention of telling his 
sister about the jewels, and asking her to 
request Mary to explain why she had first 
pawned the pearls, and afterwards sold them 
for whatever they would fetch ? knowing that 
she had only to ask for money, and it would 
be given to her to any amount. 

Having come to this determination, he felt 
a little relieved in his mind, and journeyed 
towards home with a comparative feeling of 
comfort. 



CHAPTER IX. 



After the Lieutenant left Larkhall, he went 
into Kent to see his mother, whom he knew 
would sympathise in his sorrow. Having 
.stayed with her a short time, he joined the 
squadron. When once on board, he tried 
hard to drown his misery in attending to the 
arduous duties of his profession. This he 
was assisted in by recalling Mary's last words, 
'" I will never mari:y any man but you/' That 
promise came whisperingly to him when he 
confronted the enemy in battle, nerved his arm 
in the hottest of the fight, made him pray to 
God for length of life, when his ship, damaged 
by dreadful storms, scudded through the 
foam. Oh, how often did she seem to walk 
beside him in the lonely watch at midnight, 
as he trod the deck alone. 

The Flying Squadron, at this period, had 

been lying off Rio Janeiro, on the south coast 

.of America, for a week. During the two 
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jears he had been at sea, he had received 
three letters from Miss Betsy, and was look- 
ing forward to a fourth, its non-arrival causing 
him many sleepless nights. 

This, with vague fears, had somewhat 
<5hanged his appearance. He looked thin and 
unhappy as he looked wistfully over the 
Bhip's side, watching a frigate under weigh. 

"When will my turn come," he said aloud, 
and added, with quivering lip, "should 
Mary's father have persuaded her into a 
marriage with that Brutell, life henceforth 
will be a blank to me ! " 

A sigh burst from his heart, as his thoughts 
passed to his widowed mother in her sweet, 
solitary home, perhaps at that moment pray- 
ing to God for his safe and speedy return. 

Turning his head, he saw the pinnace 
belonging to the " Terrible " flying over the 
rippling sea. 

" Our tars have sinewy arms," he thought, 
as he watched, with nautical pride, the men 
dip their oars. " Who's going to board 
ns?" 

Presently the boat ran alongside the 
friorate, and Lieutenant Lord Charlie Beau- 
champ stepped up the ladder, and was soon 
on deck. 
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With much fua glistening in his eyes, he 
swaggered up to John like a Port Admiral, 
took both his hands in his, and then said, 
joyously— 

" Jolly news, Jack ! the squadron, I hear,^ 
is ordered to England ! " 

" You're joking, old fellow ? " 

" No I'm not ; honour bright," said his 
lordship, putting his hands into his pockets, 
and making a skittish movement. " I'm 
devilish glad of it, I want to see my sweet 
little Kitty." 

John smiled, for he knew Kitty was Lord 
Charlie's only sister, a child of ten years. 
Then said — 

" You look very happy on the subject!" 

" Why shouldn't I, when I've nothing to 
make me feel otherwise than jolly ? " 

The young men now mechanically walked 
slowly to and fro together. 

"I've been thinking about that affair of 
yours, old fellow," resumed Lord Charlie^ 
" You know, of course, that I heard the par- 
ticulars from my cousin. Sir Thomas Preston. 
I don't think I should have acted as you have, 
in fact, I'm sure I couldn't.*' 

" Under the same circumstances, I feel 
persuaded you would.'' 
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'No, I'll be hanged if I would, though." 
You see, there's a good deal to be said 
on the question. In the first place, 1 was an 
entire stranger to the Goldberrys when Sir 
Samuel invited me to Larkhall. When there, 
he treated me likfe one of his own family. 
Being an honourable and strictly conscientious 
man himself, he never supposed, for one 
moment, that I, a poor beggar, would return 
his hospitality by inducing his daughter to 
throw in her lot with mine, after he had de- 
cided that she should not do so." 

" But when you got well acquainted with 
the family, do you think it at all probable 
that the Baronet could shut his eyes to the 
fact that Miss Mary preferred your society to 
young Brutell's, particularly after that alarm- 
ing fainting fit, when she thought you had 
been done for by the pirates ? " 

"I never heard of the circumstance you 
allude to," said John, surprisedly, " however. 
Sir Samuel's an exceptional man, all soul and 
generosity. I firmly believe that he never 
gave our being thrown so much together a 
second thought." 

" Then, with all due deference to your 
opinion, he's a muff. I wonder, too, at his 
slow comprehension as to that kind of things 

Q 
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when he himself fell in love with a gipsy, and 
married her." 

" Nonsense ! " said John, gravely, " the 
late Lady Goldberry was doubtless a gover- 
ness, for Mary has often told me so. Still, 
she was a lady, in every sense of the word. 
The Baronet was, as I suppose you know, 
deeply attached to her, and still reveres her 
memory." 

" Exactly; nevertheless, I was told by Tom 
Preston, who has travelled a good deal, that 
he had never seen but one girl who resembled 
her ladyship's portrait, that is, with the same 
deep speaking eyes and tender expression." 

"Who was she ?" 

" A Spanish gentleman's daughter, named 
Gipsy." 

** Ah, yes, Mary has the same kind of ex- 
pression," rejoined John ; then continued, 
" But to go back to our argument. What 
would you have done in my situation ? " 

" Well, I think it's very likely that I should 
have, in the first place, acted as you did — - 
asked Sir Samuel for his consent to our 
betrothal; but, on his definite refusal to 
listen to reason, I ultimately should have in- 
vited Miss Mary to accompany me to the 
nearest church, and, after we were made one. 
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harve coaxed her to write a penitent letter to 
her father, enclosing the marriage certificate. 
Oh, it would have been only a nine days' 
wonder ; lots of fellows do that kind of thing 
now." 

" Such an act would, from my point of 
view, have covered my name with dishonour, 
taking into consideration the kindness I have 
received at the hands of the whole family." 

** As to that, doctors differ, old boy." 

" I would rather die, than plunge Mary 
into poverty. I know she couldn't bear it." 

Lord Charlie turned his face to the 
Lieutenant, then stood still and took his 
hand, saying — 

** Miss Mary is of age now, and please God 
we get back to England all right, and you 
jsee her again, take my advice, don't be too 
nice in your notions of gratitude for a few 
months, covering a considerable length of 
time, of enjoyment at a country house, for, 
depend on it. Sir Samuel found your society 
agreeable. Your presence, no doubt, added 
to the conviviality and pleasure of his daily 
life, or else he would not have so assiduously 
courted your company. We men are, in 
such a case, abstractedly selfish. Depend on 
it you always return with interest any obliga- 
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tion you might fancy you lay under by 
having a little horse to ride and any number 
of good dinners. As regards the mutual love 
that sprung up between you and his daughter, 
well, I can only say that if a man of his age 
and experience could be blind to the natural 
consequences of your visits, you ought to feign 
the same kind of ignorance as to his real 
determination not to listen to a second pro- 
posal for his daughter's hand ; that's presum- 
ing, you know, that she herself is un- 
changed/' 

John was silent ; his heart thumping away. 
He was not given to tears, but the friendly 
advice and outspoken opinion of his school- 
fellow did make him inclined that way. He 
would have been exceedingly glad if his lord- 
ship had taken himself off that very minute, 
so that he might have gone to his cabin and 
there let the floodgates of his eyes open. 

Mary, unchanged ! Ah, he felt instincn 
tively she was ; but the bare thought of 
her having transferred her love to Stanislaus 
Brutell cast a lacerating arrow into his heart, 
for John's was a first great passion, pure and 
lasting, according to God's ordinance. 

Had Mary been a poor girl, perhaps he 
would have been less scrupulous. He knew. 
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^s most people did, that her father was a 
wealthy man, and felt his own poverty. 

Thus, when Lord Charlie intimated to him 
that he had better make a second proposal to 
Sir Samuel, he stared him in the face ; he 
could not 4irust himself to speak, so turned 
his eyes to the distant ships, his cheek pale 
-and lips quivering. 

"Why, Jack, old fellow, what ails you?" 
said the young nobleman, as he pushed the 
curly hair off his own forehead, the wind having 
freshened. " I thought you'd be jolly glad 
we are ordered home, or else I wouldn't have 
turned out so early in order to come and tell 

JOU." 

" Thank you, Charlie, thank you, old boy j 
but I think you'll better understand my 
womanish emotion, when I tell you frankly 
that although I love Mary Goldberry passion- 
ately — indeed, my happiness in this world de- 
pends upon her constancy — ^yet I would 
rather endure lifelong grief at her loss than 
take advantage of the soul-absorbing affection 
I feel she, in her passionate, loving nature 
still feels for me, than ask her to become my 
wife against the wish of her family, thereby 
dooming her to poverty. No, if ever we are 
married it must not be clandestinely ; that 
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is, some one of her blood relations must be 
present." 

" Ah, but it doesn't do to be too particular 
in these days. Why, if I were in your situa- 
tion I should feel half mad with the thought 
of getting back to England. And I'd very 
soon let the Baronet know whether two years 
were not long enough for Miss Mary to de- 
cide, by getting married at once, and, in 
due time, request the loan or gift of a little 
money." 

" That's what I never would do ! No, if 
Mary becomes my wife she must be content 
with the home I provide for her. I would 
neither borrow or beg of her father, particu- 
larly when he has rejected my request with sur- 
prise and ill-concealed contempt," said John, 
slowly and emphatically. 

" Perhaps your imagination carries you too 
far, when you say contempt — the want of . 
fortune is no disgrace; Sir Samuel must 
surely know that. You'll see a great altera- 
tion in his manner on your return. And now 
we had better say good-by, for I'm almost 
certain you'll find in another hour that the 
Marines are already ordered to go on shore to 
search for stragglers." 
" I hope to God it is so ! " rejoined John,. 
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shaking Lord Charlie's hand, who warmly 
returned its pressure, saying smilingly and 
whisperingly — 

" I bet you a keg of grog that you'll yet 
ask me to be your best man." 

Then, whistling " Rule Britannia," strode 
across the deck, ran down the ladder, and 
jumped into the gig, which was soon dancing 
over the waves, gliding safely along to his 
own ship. 



The next morning John walked up and 
down the quarter-deck again at dawn of 
day, for he was now quite sure that the 
Squadron was ordered to England, for the 
Blue Peter flag had been hoisted at foremost 
heads, and the signal guns had given notice 
to those on shore of speedy starting. 

Suddenly he turned his eyes to the horizon 
all gloriously illumined. Presently the sun 
rose above the ocean in wondrous splendour, 
flooding the distant sails in beamy brightness, 
the signal, " Prepare to weigh anchor," at 
the masthead of the Flag-ship, a prominent 
feature. 

Joy, hope, and fear alternately took posses- 
sion of his heart as he caught sight of the 
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welcome intelligence, his thoughts momen- 
tarily turning to Mary. 

'' Perhaps I am forgotten, and she the wife 
of another," he sighed; " that's the reason I 
have not received the promised letter." Then 
stole down to his cabin to brood moodily over 
what might, or might not be his future lot. 

In due time the noble ships were plough- 
ing their way through a brilliant phosphoric 
watery path, without fear of meeting with the 
terrible icebergs, and, after an unprecedented 
pleasant voyage, one fine morning dropped 
anchor at the Nore. 

Sailors and oflficers alike were now anxi- 
ously looking forward for letters. John 
scanned those put into his hand. One he 
pressed to his lips ; it was from his mother ; 
the others were from friends. But the neat, 
clearly-addressed one he now coveted was 
not there. This was a bitter disappointment, 
and his distress of mind instan^tly mirrored 
itself on his countenance. 

"What, out of spirits again, Jack ! " said 
Lord Charlie B^^auchamp, in an undertone. 

" How long have you been on board ? " 
John asked, in the same voice. 

" About ten minutes. I wanted to know 
how you were getting on.'* 
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" I haven't received Miss Betsy's promised 
letter ; her not writing forebodes evil." 

" No news is generally supposed to be good 
news," said his lordship, looking straight at 
the Lieutenant. " Come, cheer up old fellow, 
it's sure to come right in the end. Come to 
London with me. You'll find my Catharine, 
though only a wee girl, an amusing com- 
panion." 

" Thank you ; you are too kind," John 
said huskily. "I'm not exactly in a state of 
mind to be an agreeable companion to any 
young lady, though she be a child. Besides 
which, I must go at once into Kent to see my 
-dear mother." 

" Pooh, man ! don't meet trouble half way ; 
wait till it really enters your door — till its 
waves are so sweeping that every chance and 
hope has for ever passed away, before you 
,give way to despair and come to the conclu- 
sion that that angry old fairy, by some weak- 
minded people called Fate, is absolutely 
-against you." 

" I feel at war with the elements, fate and 
mankind in general. I must go on shore and 
try to walk off my excitement ; the disap- 
pointment is more than I can bear; my 
brain's on fire ; I feel as if, sooner or later, I 
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shall go mad/' John said wildly and emphati*^ 
cally. Then, catching sight of his mother's^ 
letter, added subduedly — " But my poor 
mother; ah, I mustn't forget her. She, I 
know, is now watching for me." 

Lord Charlie had a mother, too, and whom 
he knew was looking anxiously forward to- 
his returning to her arms. Therefore, when 
John mentioned his mother, his lordship 
turned his head on one side to hide the 
emotion the soul-entranciug name instantly 
produced ; then pressed his brother oflGicer's- 
hand, with a look that said, " Yes, hither we 
will both go." 

After a few days had passed, the young 
men bade each other adieu. The Lieutenant 
went into Kent, and Lord Charlie Beauchamp- 
travelled by the stage coach to London. 

One morning, as he walked up Old Bond 
Street, Lord Widedock touched him on the- 
shoulder, saying — 

" Is that you, Charlie ? " 

" Yes, old fellow," was the response. 

Then they warmly shook hands, and strolled' 
on together. 

" What's the news ? " said Lord Charlie. 

" O3 nothing in particular ; people are going 
out of town fast. I miss a good many nice- 
faces." 
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" I hear that some very pretty girls have 
come out this season," 

" Yes, I suppose so, though I don't particu- 
larly admire them. They are a little too fast 
in their manners and way of conversing; 
that's all very well for a little flirtation, but 
one doesn't like that kind of accomplishment 
in a girl, however pretty, one intends making 
one's wife." 

"Well, no, not exactly; as regards good 
looks, it's a matter of taste, for what I might 
call beautiful, you, perhaps, would deem the 
reverse. Do you happen to have met the 
Goldberrys ? " 

" Who ? " 

" Sir Samuel Goldberry's family." 

"Yes, my first introduction was to his^ 
daughter Mary, by Mrs. Wheeler." 

" What do you think of Miss Mary ? " 

" She's beautiful ; her mind is a poem." 

"Do you know Sir Samuel?" 

" Not intimately, though I went to his last 
ball, and had the honour of dancing once with 
Miss Mary, whom, if I hadn't known that her 
faith was plighted to another man, I should 
probably have tried hard to gain such a prize 
myself. She's so natural, so fascinating, in the 
way she expresses herself, and absolutely with- 
out affectation. Do you know the family ? " 
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" Yes, and since I landed, I've heard in- 
directly, through old Lady Drummond, who 
has adopted the daughter of a Lady Stella, 
that Mary Goldberry is to be married shortly 
to Stanislaus Brutell. Is there any ^ruth in 
the report? You know Brutell, and the 
Countess, too, by sight." 

" By sight only ; that woman's a sham — " 

''But the report about Brutell's marriage?" 

'' Is all moonshine ; that is, the affair is 
not now discussed by anybody. Mrs. Wheeler, 
who of course you inow has married a 
distant cousin of mine, informed me, as a 
thing generally known, and about which 
there's no secret, that her friend was deter- 
mined to marry the man she loves, or die 
single, he being a very nice fellow, having, 
however, one great misfortune, no income, 
except the pay of a first lieutenant in His 
Majesty's Navy, and some four hundred a 
year at his mother's death. This, it appears, 
the sweet Mary doesn't regard, knowing that 
her father is already immensely rich." 

"By Jove, whoever that man is, I envy 
hiim." 

" And so do I, though it's selfish." 

" Do you know his name ? " 

" Mrs. Wheeler told me it was one of your 
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profession, a Lieutenant Willmott, a deuced 
handsome and very good fellow, brave as a 
lion." 

" He's a friend of mine, and is worthy of 
Mary Goldberry's love." 

" I'm glad to hear you say that, Charlie." 
" I start for Kent to-morrow. I have 
something for him." 
" Yes," said Lord Widedock. 
They then said good-by, and parted. 
Lord Beaucharap felt mach gratified by 
what Lord Widedock had told him, for he 
had that morning received a letter from 
Captain Laws, with one enclosed for John, 
whom the Captain imagined was staying at 
Berkeley Square, on a visit to the Dowager 
Countess of Beauchamp. His lordship con- 
cluded that this was the veritable letter his 
friend had so anxiously looked for, and at 
once made up his min^ to convey it to Kent 
himself. Accordingly, he started from home 
early one morning, and found himself at 
Diamond Wood the following day. John was 
walking to and fro the. verandah, in deep 
thought, while his widowed mother sat wist- 
fully by the window, watching hia every move- 
ment. The cottage and its surroundings 
looked peace itself. 
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"Halloa, Jack," said his lordship, holding 
up the letter. 

In a few moments the two sailors were 
shaking hands ; the next, John was reading 
Miss Betsy's letter, which ran thus — 

" My Deae Lieutenant, — 

" We are alone ; that is, Sir Samuel, 
my brother, is in the country. Come to Field 
House the moment you step on shore ; my 
niece is unwell, and wants to see you. Come 
quickly. 

" Your sincere friend, 

" Betsy Goldbebey." 

With changing colour, he folded the 
precious letter ; after which he told his lord- 
ship that the news was good, then introduced 
him to his mother. After luncheon, they 
walked about the wood, then returned to 
dinner ; at twelve o'clock . they started from 
Eochester, by the night stage coach, for 
London. 











CHAPTER X. 



A WEEK had passed since the Baronet left 
home. 

" So you're there, dear," said Miss Betsy 
to Mary, on entering the drawing-room, who 
looked languid from not being able to sleep 
^t night through the distraction of her 
thoughts. 

Did Mary love her father ? God alone 
knows how dearly she did. Had she made 
up her mind to quit his roof under any cir- 
cumstances ? Yes, and there had been an 
ocean of anguish and indecision for nights, 
attacking and surging at the finest chords of 
her tender heart. 

As I noticed before, she had, doubtless, the 
same disposition and refined temperament as 
her father, only in a more passionate and 
sensitive form. Thus that scornful, accusing 
glance with which he had met her loving 
gaze, and his ultimately leaving the house 
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and not naming her in the letter he had 
written to her aunt, had sent the iron deep 
into her soul. As she sits now before me, her 
face white as marble, and her dark eyes in- 
describably sad, I know full well all she has 
suffered, before deciding. 

"Why, my love," Miss Betsy went on. 
" Come, dear, this is not a time to look miser- 
able ; your papa will be all right again after 
he finds he can't help himself, and that I, 
who half a century ago used to tell my mother 
when the nurse scolded him, don't care a pin 
for his odd ways and temper." 

At that moment the butler brought in a 
letter, and gave it to Miss Betsy, who smiled, 
and said — 

" An answer to my letter from your papa," 
which ran thus — 

" The Rectory. 
" My Dear Betsy, 

"I am surprised at the contents of 
your epistle, and regret that you should for a 
moment imagine that I would ever give my 
consent to your niece's marriage with Lieu- 
tenant Willmott. 

" Your affectionate brother, 

" Samuel." 
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Her hand trembled as she slowly folded 
the letter, appearing irresolute as to whether 
it were wise to show it to Mary, whose 
varying colour bespoke her fears, that her 
father's answer was not propitious. 
"Let me read it, auntie, dear," Mary faltered, 
" I can bear anything now." 

" I'm not quite sure of that, love ; however 
there it is, perhaps it's best you should see 
what it contains." 

Having read the letter, she returned it to 
her aunt, the lines under her eyes were 
darker, and the spasmodic twitching of her 
mouth conveyed to the loving spinster some- 
thing like a realization of the state of her 
niece's sufferings. For once in her life Miss 
Betsy felt indignant with her brother ; his 
short matter of fact communication she re- 
sented as an insult to herself ; his eccentric 
behaviour in so suddenly quitting the house 
without rhyme or reason, did now more than 
ever perplex and astonish her, and his paying 
the Revd. Algernon St. Ives a visit, that 
gentleman having only left London a week 
before, added to her bewilderment ; however, 
she was not long in determining upon what 
course to pursue — that was to acquiesce in 
whatever Mary chose to do. Having done 

B 
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this, she sat down thoughtfully, and com- 
menced knitting. Presently Captain and 
Mrs. Wheeler wereannounced,andthe graceful 
Fanny, all smiles, walked into the drawing- 
room, shook hands with Mary, then kissed 
her, and her aunt, and enquired how Sir 
Samuel was ? " 

"Quite well, thank you, but he's from 
home," Miss Betsy said evasively. 

" I'm sorry," said the Captain, " for I 
counted on having a chat with him." 

" We were passing through London," Fanny 
chimedin,"andIcouldn't resist the temptation 
of taking a peep at you before we leave for 
Scotland, which will be to-night," then 
whisperingly added, " of course you know, 
Mary, that the gallant Lieutenant's ship has 
arrived at the Nore. O, how I should like 
to see him." 

" We have heard of his arrival," Mary said, 
changing colour. 

"You sly little dove," rejoined Fanny 
smiling, " when's your marriage to come off? 
I hope you haven't made up your mind to 
punish me for all the nonsense I've told you, 
by keeping me in the dark." 

Mary's eyes glistened with tears, she essayed 
to answer, but could not. 
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" You don't mean to tell me that your 
father's still obdurate, ckereange ? " 

" Yes, T do, and will not listen to my 
marriage with John." 

" Does Sir Samuel really know that 
jou loved the Lieutenant when quite a 
girl ? " 

" Yes, I have never deceived papa on that 
point.'' 

" And he still stands aloof quietly witnessing 
the sorrow of your young life," said Fanny 
gravely and sympathizingly, " you can't go 
on for ever like this ; though you may have 
abundant resources in yourself — a little world 
of your own." 

Mary was silent, for she had made up her 
mind to quit her father's roof, and Fanny's 
beautifully modulated sweet voice fell heavy 
on her ear, she would rather be alone now 
with her own thoughts, for her girlish dreams 
had been so cruelly blighted, that her 
sensitive mind seemed at times unequal to 
the trial which awaited her; this however she 
did not feel inclined to communicate to the 
careless, happy young wife, who little knew 
the torture Mary was suffering, and instead 
of taking leave of her, said — 

** Let us go into the conservatory. I don't 
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wish the Captain to hear what we are talking' 
about." 

Thither they went, carelessly sauntering 
through it, neither taking much notice of the 
plants and flowers. 

" If one's father or mother cannot be 
brought to reason; and one's of age, well, 
it's best to take the initiative, and get quietly 
married," Fanny added suggestively. 

" That's what I shall probably be driven 
to do in the end ; I hope you will not judge 
me wrongly ; for I do love papa passionately 
but—" 

" But, when it becomes absolutely necessary 
for us to decide upon any one thing, we 
ought not to waver," Fanny said with em- 
phasis. 

" I understand what you allude to ; cer- 
tainly I have not concealed the truth from you." 

" Oh, you gipsy, you couldn't," Fanny 
smiled, kissing Mary. 

"What, are you planning killjoy," said the 
Captain looking over his wife's shoulder, 
"or recommending about thatched edifices 
and love in a cottage ? " 

She laughed. Mary blushed, casting 
her eyes on the ground ; somehow she felt 
hurt at the Captain's gay manner. "We 
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must be off," he went on, looking at his watch, 
and then at his wife. Aunt Betsy caught 
Mary's eye, and then led the way to the 
saloon, and after several adieux Fanny and 
her husband took leave of them. 

" Did Mrs. Wheeler ask you any questions 
as to your papa's absence ? " Miss Betsy en- 
quired with a shade of annoyance on her 
brow. 

" No, only when I thought of getting 
married ? " 

" Ah, that was only natural ; she knowing 
that you prefer the Lieutenant to her step- 
brother, the heir to a Dukedom and large 
estates." 

" I was afraid that she would notice the 
state of perturbation I have been thrown 
into by the hope of soon hearing from John." 
" Doubtless she did, but being a woman of 
some refinement, and much tact, would not 
hurt your already wounded spirit by making 
any comment on your unusual pallor. Now 
her husband appears to me, to be the reverse 
of all this; consequently will need some 
schooling from her." 

" I thought he was considered a very 
gentlemanly man." 

" In an ordinary way, perhaps he is ; but 
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this morning, he certainly forgot to whom he 
"was addressing himself, when he suddenly 
and abruptly enquired of me, whether the 
governor, as he designated your papa, had 
not gone off in a tantrum, after having had 
a blow up with you ? '* 

" How extraordinary ; how rude,'* Mary 
said, her pale cheek now crimson. " I couldn't 
have thought Captain Wheeler capable of 
being so vulgar.'' 

" Ah, he doesn't think it vulgar ; my 
opinion is, that he's lived a very irregular 
life, and that's why Fanny's mother was so 
long before she gave her consent to their 
marriage." 

" It is remarkable that he should know 
what has occurred in papa's house." 

" The Captain is not the only one. I'm 
puzzled at this moment to understand how 
Lady Stella ascertains circumstances which 
ought never to have gone beyond our own 
immediate family. Sometimes I am given to 
suspect that Dijon is in some mysterious 
way mixed up with it." 

" Captain Wheeler used to go to Lady 
Stella's whist parties, for Fanny told me so ; 
she doesn't seem to admire the Countess." 

" Ah, I comprehend it all now. Doubtless 
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Dijon has heard something in the servant's 
hall, and has in an exaggerated form told it 
to that cunning old French womanj Philippa, 
Lady Stella's maid, and she has acquainted 
her mistress with the news. All this is ex- 
cessively disagreeable." 

" I never see Dijon about the library, it is 
not his place to be ; therefore I can't imagine 
how he can chatter about papa's leaving his 
house." 

" I don't know anything for a fact," Aunt 
Betsy rejoined with a deep drawn sigh, " but 
I feel instinctively that there are dark agencies 
at work, and of which none of us have any 
idea ; I often wish that my brother had 
never seen Lady Stella." 

" You're sitting in a draught, auntie dear," 
Mary said nervously, wishing to turn the 
now unpleasant conversation into another 
channel. 

Fortunately, at this juncture visitors were 
announced, and the day passed without her 
aunt reverting to the same subject. That 
night Mary wept herself to sleep. 

The next moruing, after prayers, she went 
to her father's apartment. She knelt and 
prayed to God to protect and bless him, then 
threaded her way to the library, sat in his 
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chair, kissed it, and watered a favourite book 
of his with her tears. 

While she sat all pensive, taking a retro- 
spect of the happy past, Lightfoot, Miss 
Betsy's maid, having been taken into her 
mistress's confidence as regarded the hour 
John was expected to arrive, had been, with 
a mysterious countenance, hovering in the 
vicinity of the hall from the dawn of day, on 
the look-out fot him. Thus, when the Lieu- 
tenant entered the door and gave his card, 
telling the porter to tell the footman that he 
was to give it to Miss Betsy Goldberry, she 
raised her hands in gestures of delight, and 
with the wings of a quick and faithful mes- 
senger, flew to the library, knocking loudly 
at the door. Recollecting, however, with the 
true instinct of all worthy Abigails, that it 
would be somewhat dangerous to mention the 
name to Mary, as it might throw her young 
lady into hysterics, she paused for a moment, 
then said hurriedly — 

" If you please, miss, you're wanted in the 
morning-room this very moment ; yes, miss, 
this moment, if you please, miss.'' 

Mary opened the door, pale and trembling. 

" What for, Lightfoot ? " she gasped out, 
" Is my aunt unwell ? " 
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** Good gracious ! no, miss." 

^^ Has my papa returned ? " 

" Gracious goodness ! no, miss." 

" What is the matter, then ? " 

" Bless my heart ! " 

" Why don't you explain yourself Light- 
foot ? From your manner, I question whether 
your news is of any consequence to me." 

" Bless my heart ; you don't say so I 
Who'd have thought it ! Only thiflk ! And 
the Lieutenant looks so pale and handsome 
like ; he's just gone into the morning- room, 
and I expects wants to see you, miss." 

Mary entered it unannounced, and stood 
for a few minutes unobserved, her heart beat- 
ing, and rooted to the floor, for by the win- 
<iow sat her aunt, and the Lieutenant, who 
suddenly turned his handsome sunburnt face 
towards her and started to hi^ feet. 

" Oh, John ! " she cried, tottering forward, 
then fell to the ground insensible. 

*'Mary! my own Mary!" he said, with 
'deep emotion ; then lifted her from the floor 
and tenderly placed her on a couch, while her 
aunt and Lightfoot used the proper remedies 
to restore her to consciousness. 

By degrees Mary slowly opened her 
^beautiful eyelids. Oh, what love was iix 
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that earnest, trusting gaze she fixed on* 
John. 

" We will never part again," he whispered, 
as he kissed her lips, and gently raised her to 
a sitting position. 

" No, no ; never, never, more ! " she said^ 
leaning her head against his breast, and in- 
voluntarily entwining her arms round his 
neck. 

Lightfoot left the room after Mary had 
spoken, and placed herself by the door to 
guard it from the intrusion of any of the* 
numerous servants. As she waited she 
thought she saw Dijon whispering to a lady, 
whom he afterwards let out through a private- 
door. 

" Will you share my humble lot — go to our 
humble home, without repining?" John 
asked, with a great love in his half-doubting,, 
gentle, scrutinising glance, his big heart 
beating with an undefined fear that in her 
tender eyes he should see rays of a latent 
regret. 

" Yes ; for your home will be to me an 
earthly paradise. If, after becoming your 
wife, papa should in consequence disinherit 
me, I cheerfully accept a humble position, so 
long that I know we shall thereby never be- 
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separated in this life again," Mary whis- 
pered, raising her dark orbs, glistening with 
soft tears, again to his. 

The young sailor remained silent. He waa* 
not given to tears ; but there was something 
like big crystal drops gemming his long, re- 
ceding eyelashes. He, however, dashed them 
from his eyes, and then described to Mary in 
passionate and manly language how much he 
had suffered in mind since they parted ; and 
that with a strong arm and courageous heart 
he would, with God's blessing, do his best to- 
fight the battle of life for her, and give up his. 
profession, if needs must be, in order that 
they should never again be separated by the- 
perils of the, sea. 

When he had finished, Mary flung her 
arms round him, and said softly — 

" And I will leave all for you." 

During this affecting scene Aunt Betsy had 
stood purposely half in shade. Indeed, she 
had scarcely had time to exchange a greeting 
with the Lieutenant when Mary made her 
appearance. 

She now wiped her tear-stained spectacles 
and walked forward. John rose from his 
seat, then leant down and kissed her, and 
said with emotion — 
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"I cannot find words warm enough in 
which to thank you for your unparalleled 
kindness to us, but I shall remember it to the 
day of my death. God — God bless you." 

" Oh, you need not thank me. My niece's 
happiness is at stake. I'm really delighted 
to see you again — as also that you've paid 
prompt attention to the advice in my letter." 

" I can never repay your kindness." 

" Nonsense, nonsense, my dear Lieuten- 
ant," she went on, with dewy eyes. " I hope 
to do something more for you than answer- 
ing your very amusing letters. Mary has 
them all in her possession, and, doubtless, 
covered over with lavender." 

Mary smiled and blushed. 

John placed a chair for Miss Betsy, who 
smiled, " No, thank you," then resumed — 

" I'm really very glad to see you ; so pray, 
do sit down. I wish you had never gone to 
sea again. However, you've returned just in 
time to make my niece happy. Of course, 
her papa and I will have a long argument 
upon the subject of my niece's being old and 
wise enough to know the style of man she 
would like to entrust the happiness of her 
life to, and all that kind of thing ; but you 
know my brother cannot continue an angry 
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discussion, because he's aware that I am 
generally right, and he is nearly always 
"wrong. Besides which, I know how to bring^ 
him to book." 

Having thus expressed herself, she fondly 
kissed Mary, then glided from the room, and 
did not go back to it for an hour. When she 
returned, coffee was brought in. After it had 
been partaken of, a long discussion foUdwed 
as to what would be most advisable to do. 
At last all was definitely arranged. Aunt 
Betsy deciding to go to her friend, the Rev. A^ 

W to explain Sir Samuel's absence in her 

own way. 

The colour now mantled Mary's cheek 
again, and John felt a great and undefinable 
happiness gladdening his hitherto fretted 
heart. It was late when he left the mansion. 
Three days after the above interview, and 
early in the morning, Mary's maid was busily 
employed in packing a huge trunk. Miss 
Betsy was there, too, supervising the placing 
of a heavy roll of bank notes and bag of gold. 
At ten o'clock Mary and she left home in a 
hackney coach, the maid following. They 
drove straight to Hanover Square, entered 
St. George's Church, where they found the 
Lieutenant, accompanied by Lord . Charlie 
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Beauchamp and his sister. Lady Catherine, 
ivaiting. 

They all walked up the nave. Mary and 
John soon knelt at the altar. After rising 
from it, the clergyman said — 

" Wilt thou have this woman to be tby 
wedded wife, to live together after God's 
ordinance, in the holy estate of matrimony ? 
Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honour, and 
keep her in sickness and in health ; and for- 
■saking all other, keep thee only unto her, so 
long as ye both shall live." 

John said, " I will." 

"Wilt thou have this man to be thy 
wedded husband, to live togther after God's 
ordinance, in the holy estate of matrimony ? 
Wilt thou obey him, and serve him, love, 
honour, and keep him in sickness and in 
health ; and, forsaking all other, keep thee 
only unto him so long as ye both shall 
live ? " 

Mary said, " I will." 

" Who giveth this woman to be married to 
this man?" 

" I do," said Miss Betsy, in a sharp decided 
tone. 

The clergyman continued reading, Mary 
and John repeating distinctly his words. 
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At last John put a plain gold ring on the 
fourth finger of Mary's left hand, and after 
the usual prayer at the solemnization of mar- 
riage, the priest joined their right hands 
together, and then said solemnly — ' 

" Those whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder," 

" With Psyche thon alone oan'st gympathise, 

Thy heart benevolently shares her joy 1 
See her unclose her raptnre-beaming eyes. 

And catch that softly pleasurable sigh 
That tells unutterable ecstasy ! 

While harky melodious numbers through the air, 
On clouds of fragrance wafted from the sky. 

Their ravished souls to picas awe prepare, 
And lo ! the herald doves the Queen of Love declare.*' 





CHAPTER XI. 

I FEEL sorry for the Baronet ; but it was 
clearly his business, after having redeemed 
the pearls, to have made some enquiries of 
the head of the firm; and supposing, for 
argument's sake, that his answer corroborated 
the shopman's assertion of its being Sir 
Samuel Goldberry's daughter who had 
pledged them, he ought, undoubtedly, on his 
return home, to have either confided the 
secret to his sister, or else sought an inter- 
view with his daughter before condemning 
her, for he might easily have asked to see 
the jewels, and she, who was ever ready to 
anticipate his slightest wish, would most pro- 
bably have gone instantly to fetch the casket, 
and, on not seeing the bit of cherished ebony, 
with its costly silver mounting, would have 
rung for her maid to make enquiry. After 
having assisted the woman to search every- 
where, she would have returned in consterna- 
tion to her father, and said, with tearful eyes — 
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"Oh, papa, dear, the casket is gone! 
Some one has stolen it." 

Then would have come the usual commo- 
tion in the household upon such a loss, for 
the jewels were worth some thousands of 
pounds, and after all had been done that 
could be, the question most likely Sir Samuel 
would have put — 

"Do you think, Mary dear, that any 
stranger has been in your dressing-room ? " 

Her answer would have been — 

" Not to my knowledge," and then^ smil- 
ing through her tears, she would have added, 
" Poor Lady Stella called one morning and 
sat half-an-hour with me there; but you 
know, papa dear, she's not a stranger." 

Then the Baronet might have put two 
and two together. Having done that, most 
probably he would have made searching 
enquiries at the different pawnbrokers' shops, 
and. have soon found out who and what sort of 
position the thief held in his midst. But,. 
alas ! you see that he did the opposite to all 
this, and thus brought on his own head, in 
the decline of life, much sorrow. 

On his arrival at his town house, he sought 
his sister, and, after embracing her, said — 

" I've something to communicate to you, 

s 
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" Yes, it was on that supposition that I 
acted," she resumed, slowly, and added, per- 
suasively, " of course, Samuel, now they are 
married, you'll forgive me for the part I've 
played, and increase the dear girl's happiness 
by at once writing a kind letter to her, and 
ofEering apartments at Larkhall to them, till a 
suitable residence can be provided for their 
reception.'* 

He did not reply, but rose and walked to the 
window, stood there for a few moments, then 
left the room. 

In the course of a few days, he went alone 
on board his yacht, and, after cruising about 
for some weeks, he returned home. 

It was not the fact of his daughter's mar- 
riage that caused dark lines under his eyes, 
or the deep emotion he showed whenever her 
name was mentioned; no, it was now the 
certain conviction of her guilt. No doubt, he 
thought, she had been induced to part with 
her mother's jewels in order to get money te 
send to her husband's mother, who he knew 
was far from rich. 

He, however, still loved Mary, and, no 
doubt, would have given half he possessed if 
he could have cast into oblivion, as he thought, 
her unnatural conduct. Sometimes he 
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imagined that he must be mistaken, but, un- 
fortunately, he himself was in possession of 
the pearls, therefore, had only to examine the 
costly gems to be convinced over and over 
again that the pawning of them was a 
hideous reality. 

Miss Betsy and he were now on good terms, 
but he punished her by never reverting to 
Mary, who had written him a long letter, 
enclosing her marriage certificate; this he 
returned in a blank sheet of paper. To 
his daughters' solicitations on Mary's behalf, 
he made no reply. 

** Oh, how can I explain to them the cause 
of my anger ! " he sometimes cried aloud, 
*' how can I tell her sisters of the disgrace 
she, whom I have lavished so much love 
on, has brought on my name. Then her want 
of filial affection is incomprehensible to me." 

Thus he argued, suffered, and groaned, 
his heart yearning towards Mary, but his 
indignation at her supposed callousness, and 
his own repugnance to deceit and double- 
dealing, and particularly in women, silencing 
the instincts of his paternal heart. 




CHAPTER XII. 

Soon after the Lieutenant's marriage, he wa^- 
put on half-pay. Mary chose Torquay, in 
Devonshire, to reside at. There, in a lovely 
valley, amongst some of the most beautiful 
scenery iu that part of the country, they rented 
a pretty small property, called the /* Wilder- 
ness," on account of its having half an acre 
uncultivated, leading to the river. The cot- 
tage was old-fashioned, with a large garden, 
stocked with all that is sweet, abounding ia 
wild honeysuckle, jessamine, and marvellous 
cabbage roses. 

Mary revelled in the picturesque scenery, 
and took the greatest interest in the welfare 
of the poor people in the distant and scattered 
village. Sanguine of her father's forgiveness,, 
she did not give way to useless fretting;, 
besides. Aunt Betsy had promised to do her 
best, and had already written to the Lieu- 
tenant to inform him that Sir Samuel seemed' 
more reasonable, and she hoped soon to pre- 
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vail on him to accompany her into Devon- 
shire. 

At the end of a year, a boy was bom to 
them. John's mother and Miss Betsy were 
with Mary a month before the advent of the 
little stranger. At the christening of the 
infant, Mary felt keenly the absence of her 
father. 

Some weeks had passed away when Miss 
Betsy was greatly agitated by receiving a 
letter from the Baronet, in which he com- 
plained of being lonely and wretched. She 
saw at once, although he did not say so, that 
he wished her to return. 

Is papa unwell ?" said Mary, turning pale. 
O, no love, only a little disconcerted ; 
he*ll soon get over his present trouble. I 
can well understand the disagreeable position 
he's placed in. However, I'll take care that 
he doesn't suffer any further annoyance." 

" TeSa auntie dear. But — but what is the 
matter ? " 

" Well, dear, don't be inquisitive." 

Mary tried to smilCj^ but it faded ere the 
ripple passed round her lips, and tears 
dimmed her eyes. 

" O, there's no occasion for tears, my love. 
You know Lady Stella, I suppose ? " 
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" Well, yes/' said Mary, smiling. 

" And youVe seen old Lady Drummond ? " 

"Yes, and have often heard my sisters 
speak of her eccentricity and kindness of 
heart." 

" But the poor woman has done a great 
deal o£ harm, instead of good in some cases. 
For instance, there's Lady Stella's youngest 
daughter, whom she gave a home to in 
consequence of her having heard that the 
child was left to the care of servants by her 
mother." 

" Ah, yes, I've heard Susan speak of it." 

" Well, it was all very well, and extremely 
nice of Lady Drummond to take the child to 
her own home. But don't you think that 
she ought to have provided for the poor 
girl ? " 

" Most certainly." 

" Well, it appears she has not done so ; 
your papa wrote that the poor old woman 
has just passed away, and quite suddenly, 
and that her protegee has returned to her 
thoughtless mother." 

" Lady Stella ? " 

" Yes, and in whose house she'll meet two 
classes, though a homogeneous set, turning 
night into day." 
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"I've often thought from your manner, 
•auntie, that there must be a mystery attached 
to the Countess." 

"And so there is," rejoined Miss Betsy, 
thoughtfully, her mind instantly occupied 
with the scene in the garden ; though she had 
not seen the full face of one of the men, she 
felt certain that were she to meet him, she 
should know him again, but at present all is 
opacity. The Countess must for ever remain 
an enigma to people, who choose to look at 
the bright side of everything. 

" Have you heard fresh whisperings ? " 

"Well, your papa writes, that she is, with- 
out his having invited her, coming to spend 
a week or two at his town house. I'm sure 
he doesn't want her society just now, for he 
hasn't recovered your loss yet. 1 cannot 
make out what he is thinking of, to allow 
such an unsatisfactory woman to stay at his 
house. I have still a foreboding that a great 
sorrow will be the result; her habits are 
exceedingly distasteful to me." 

" I'm sorry to hear you speak thus," said 
Mary, abstractedly, her thoughts momentarily 
passing to the untidy house in Mayfair, and 
iihe Countess's dressing-room. 

" The woman has no method in anything 
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but losing moDey at cards. It's no use 
, expostulating with your sisters, for they are- 
becoming deaf to my warnings, as they have 
ever been blind to her follies." 

** I think, dear, Emily imagines you're a 
little too severe on the Countess, who really 
appears to wish to please papa." 

" Well, of course that's natural ; he has 
been (as he is to everybody), very, very kind 
to her, and her sister Olivia, who is certainly 
a far superior woman, though I've never seeii> 
much of her." 

" Will the presence of Lady Stella in 
papa's house make you feel uncomfortable^ 
dear?" 

"Ah, I cannot say; she's there, and to 
please my brother I shall sink my own feel- 
ings, and do my best to treat her as his 
guest. I wish much to do all I can to soothe 
his brooding mind and irritable temper; it 
grieves me to see him so, so very much, 
changed." 

" Don't go home yet, dear," Mary said^ 
kissing her aunt's now pale cheek. 

" Well, dear, I shouldn't like to disappoint 
your papa, op feel comfortable, if I thought 
the Countess took my place at the head of 
his table." 
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" No, dear, no.'^ 

Aunt Betsy returned to LaitiiaU, where 
the Baronet had arrived the night before. 

The next evening, as they sat in Mary'* 
favourite room, with curtains of dark crimson 
satin, and furniture upholstered to match,. 
Sir Samuel rose from his chair and walked 
thoughtfully to and fro the room, his face 
joyless in the extreme. Presently he stopped 
and opened a Bible which lay on a small 
table, and sighingly looked at the marker — 
Mary's hand had placed it there — then closed 
the book, and continued walking and talking 
softly to himself. 

Now all this time Miss Betsy had been 
attentively watching her brother, and listen- 
ing to his murmurings, though she pretended 
to be dozing. Opening her eyes, she said 
joyously and abruptly — 

" Oh, brother, he's such a lovely boy, and 
my niece has named him Samuel I " 

The Baronet started, then sat down and 
remained motionless, while glances of indes- 
cribable parental love shot from his eyes, as 
if he were peering through the long, long 
distance trying to catch a glimpse of Mary 
and her infant. But in a few moments, the 
pearls pawned to a Jew took her place ; with 
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a deep drawn sigh he looked towards his 
sister, and said fretfully — 

*" I don't hear a word you're saying ! " 

" Not hear what I say ? well, that's just 
like you, Samuel. I've noticed lately that 
you've become conveniently deaf, and it has 
often occurred to me, that that want of hear- 
ing generally comes on when I wish to draw 
your attention to the fact that my niece is 
still in existence. I suppose it will be the 
same thing as regards your poor innocent 
grandson." 

"You annoy and worry me dreadfully, 
Betsy. Hitherto, I've always counted on 
having your advice and sympathy, but now, 
you seem to have withdrawn both, or you 
would not persevere in reminding me of that 
which God knows is a burden almost too great 
for me to carry." 

She did not understand his emotion, but 
was instantly silenced and affected even to 
tears, when she noticed by the intense sorrow 
on his countenance that he felt all and piore 
than he had owned to. After a few minutes 
rshe seated herself beside him, and then said, 
affectionately and sympathisingly — 

" I do not like to see you so miserable ; 
neither would I inflict pain knowingly. But 
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brother, it will break my heart, if my niece 
is not brought from Devonshire, and a proper 
home for herself, husband, and child pro-^ 
vided.'' 

"Don't talk to me now, Bessie. I have 
something to tell you. By-and-by your niece 
shall come back to us." 

The next morning they started for London^ 
and in due time arrived at Sir Samuel's town 
house, where they found the Countess oc- 
cupying the best rooms. 

Aunt Betsy felt that she had lost all power 
over her brother, as regarded Lady Stella, 
and many a bitter tear the knowledge had 
caused her; but she disguised her feelings 
as best she could, because she knew that 
Lady Preston and her brother George had 
lately done all in their power to prove to 
their father that she, their aunt, was pre- 
judiced against the Countess, and that it was 
entirely through their continual entreaties 
that Lady Stella had obtained a firm footing^ 
in his house. 

During the Countess's visit Miss Betsy 
observed several little things which made 
her curious. On one occasion she heard 
Sir Samuel say to her ladyship — 

" I thought you would have conciliated 
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my sister more than you have done, con- 
aidering that I have kept everything from 
her." 

" What has he kept from me ? " thought 
the spinster. Lady Preston and her child 
now came in, and Miss Betsy forgot at the 
time what her brother had said. 

One day, while the family were at luncheon, 
the Countess in a rage with Miss Betsy's re- 
served and stand off demeanour, suddenly 
commenced a vulgar tirade against run-away 
marriages, remarking " that she - was very, 
very sorry to say Mary had made anything 
but an aristocratic alliance.'* Miss Betsy 
coloured deeply, and with an indignant eye 
was about retorting, when . Sir Samuel said 
with emphasis — 

" You'ne mistaken. Lady Stella; the 
Willmotts are an old county family — I 
should feel proud if I could trace my ances- 
tors as far back as my son-in-law can." 

Her ladyship affected surprise, and, like all 
craftily minded women, took refuge in silence, 
feeling that she had commenced her work too 
soon. 

In a few days she started for Wyndham 
Park, which was already mortgaged for more 
than its value. 
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Miss Betsy's mind was again in a state of 
serenity, everything went on in the house to 
her entire satisfaction. 

"You seem wonderfully happy, Bessie," 
;said the Baronet, the day after the Countess 
had left. 

" Well, yes, I do feel a little more myself, now 
that woman and her belongings have quitted 
jour house ; for I've a room to sit in, which 
I had not while her ladyship and her im- 
pertinent maid were here. In fact, brother, 
I'm surprised at your want of courage in not 
Bpeaking to the Countess seriously as regards 
the airs she assumes after she has taken pos- 
session of your house, and I reiterate now 
my former opinion that you'll all regret your 
intimacy With her." 

" You have marvellous prescience. I don't 
see how we can exactly refuse to receive her, 
now we have become a little more sociable. 
Of course, you've not forgotten that she's a 
sort of connexion." 

" Only by our poor father's unfortunate 
marriage ; then, we do not know who they 



are. 



" That's neither here nor there. My father 
married her mother. That counts for some- 
thing." 
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" So you and the Prestons and the St^ 
Ives seem to think," she rejoined with a sigh,, 
then added complainingly — " There's my 
niece, her husband, and child. I think it's- 
high time they were fetched home.'* 

Sir Samuel looked fretted, and turned the 
conversation. 

" How is it," she sometimes asked herself^ 
"that my brother shows so much anger 
towards Mary when he so readily gave his 
consent to Susan's marriage with a penniless 
curate ? It's absolutely wicked of him to 
carry things to such a pitch — my poor 
motherless Mary ! Oh, it is cruel for her 
father to treat her thus ! " 

Then would come on a fit of crying, which 
generally ended in her not joining the Baro- 
net at the breakfast table. Her absence 
always annoyed him greatly, for at luncheon 
he knew from her red eyes what she had been 
doing. He would look gravely at her, and 
she punished him by not chatting in her 
usual pleasant manner. 

At the end of six months the startling 
news came that Mary's boy was dead. Sir 
Samuel seemed to feel acutely the death of 
the infant, and for a day or two he appeared 
to waver as to whether he would accompany 
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Ms sister into Devonshire ; but at the last 
moment he decided not to do so. So Miss 
Betsy, with reproachful tears, bade him good- 
by, and, accompanied by Lightfoot, went 
alone, and was met by John some distance 
from the Wilderness. 

What a comfort the dear lady was to Mary 
in her grief ! How gently and successfully 
she gradually drew the young mother's 
thoughts from the mouldering dust of her 
boy, now lyiug under the green sod, to her 
Creator, bidding her, in sympathisiug tones, 
to pray to Him for faith in His word^ that 
all things work together for our good. Then 
would walk in the garden with John, chattiug 
pleasantly and hopefully to him on the not 
far-distant reconciliation of the Baronet with 
Mary, who she declared her father still loved. 

" It is I whom Sir Samuel ought to dis- 
like," John said on one occasion. 

** He doesn't appear to do so," she rejoined, 
and added with a sigh, " my brother's unac- 
countably changed ; the state of mind he is 
in is quite a mystery to me." 

As the time drew near for her departure 
she seemed to fret, and often remarked that 
it was hard at her time of life to be deprived 
of her niece's society, and that the punish- 

t 
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ment was almost too great for her to bear, 
arising, as it did, from her brother's wrong 
conception of his daughter's choice, for where 
could he find — certainly not in the whole 
world — a man more worthy of Mary than the 
Lieutenant was, and who had now quitted 
His Majesty's Service, leaving a profession 
which his young life had been bound up in, 
and his heart was still in. 

" Of course, auntie dear, it would be non- 
sense for me to pretend that I do not feel 
papa's unkindness," Mary would say. " In- 
deed, we both do, but I feel reassured, when 
I recall papa's years of marked affection for 
me. Oh, he cannot, and will not, be silent 
much longer." 

"No, no, love, he must not. Time is telling 
on one now, and if I thought for a moment 
he would continue to inflict suffering on him- 
self — for I know that he does suffer, as well as 
you — by this unnatural estrangement after 
my death, it would break my heart." 

** Oh, don't talk about dying, my darling 
aunt ! " Mary said, with emotion ; then flung 
her arms round the dear woman, weeping 
bitterly. 

" We shall all ba happy again soon, I hope," 
rejoined Miss Betsy, wiping her own eyes ; 
then fondly kissed Mary. 
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In a little time John entered the room, 
humming a nautical song. He had for several 
days noticed the spinster's quiet grief. It dis- 
tressed him for two reasons ; firstly, he feared 
Mary would pine after her aunt ; and, secondly, 
he respected and loved the latter lady almost 
as much as he did his own mother. 

" Let us go for a drive," he said gaily, not 
pretending to perceive their distress. 

This they presently agreed to do, and were 
Boon enjoying the balmy breeze, and gazing 
with undiminished pleasure at the picturesque 
country. 

Another fortnight had passed away, when 
a letter arrived from Sir Samuel, urging his 
sister to return to Larkhall, adding, in a post- 
script — 

^'Do come home, for I feel absolutely 
miserable." 

^* I must go to him," sighed Miss Betsy. 

" To whom ?" enquired Mary. 

" Why, your papa. He writes that he is 
miserable." 

" Poor dear papa," Mary said, her eyes full 
of tears. 

At last the parting came, and the dear old 
lady appeared as if she could not leave Mary, 
for she lingered at the carriage door, kissing 
her ; then embracing John and her over and 
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over again, chatting with soft emotion, seem- 
ingly to prolong the time. 

At last she stepped into the carriage. The 
last word was said and the final kiss was 
given, then the horses started, and she pro- 
ceeded on her journey, arriving at Larkhall 
quite safely. 

The Baronet embraced her tenderly, and 
appeared to feel her kindness in coming home 
so promptly. 

In a day or two they went on a visit to the 
Eev. Algernon St. Ives and his wife, Sir 
Samuel's eldest daughter. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

It was at the beginning of December that Sir 
Samuel and Miss Betsy started for Larkhall. 
When they arrived, the country looked mono- 
tonous, inanimate and bleak. 

All around the mansion was white with 
snow; the trees and shrubs glittered with 
hoary frost, as if covered with white flowers. 
Suddenly the haze that had lain on the distant 
meadows in the morning seemed to clear 
away, and a reddish tinge from the West lent 
a, warmer light to the whole scene. 

" Dear Larkhall I " said Miss Betsy, as she 
gave her hand to her brother on alighting 
from the carriage. 

Presently Neptune, Mary's favourite dog, 
bounded up to her. She and the Baronet 
caressed the creature, telling him to come ; 
but he lingered at the carriage door and 
would not follow the'm. Then they exchanged 
looks, feeling certain that the faithful animal 
missed Mary. 
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For several days after their arrival, Sir 
Samuel appeared unusually excited and rest- 
less. One morning he asked his sister to 
come and have a chat with him in the even- 
ing, for that he had something he wished to 
explain to her. 

"Yes," she replied, "if you'll promise me 
not to have too large a fire," adding with a 
pleasant smile, " Ah, brother, you know how 
to make yourself comfortable." 

Accordingly, after dinner she followed him 
to the library, he looking pale and agitated. 
Having placed a box on the table, he seated 
himself beside her, she knitting and he 
gazing wistfully at the cheery fire. At last he 
spoke about Lady Preston not being able to 
join their circle, and, seeing from his sister s 
expression, that she was on the point of allud- 
ing to Mary, he said — 

" Bessie, you have been a sister to me in 
every sense of the word, and a second mother- 
to my children ; I owe you a debt of grati- 
tude — one I cannot hope to repay." 

"What nonsense, brother!" she smiled,, 
looking at him affectionately. " I love you 
and the dear girls better than my own 
life." 

" I know you're deeply attached to Mary ;: 
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on tliat account the disunion between us has 
caused me additional anguish." 

" Well, I love all your children, but per- 
haps she does stand nearest my heart." 

" You think I have been too harsh with her." 

"Most undoubtedly I do," she rejoined, 
gulping down her tears. 

Sir Samuel placed his handkerchief to his 
eyes. They both sat very still. Presently 
he removed it, and then said — 

" Well, you'll be better able to judge of 
my conduct when you know the great provo- 
cation I have had. You remember the set of 
pearls and tiara of diamonds I gave to my 
poor wife a few days before we were mar- 
ried ? " 

" Yes, and dear Susan wore them on the 
day of your marriage, and very lovely she 
looked," said Miss Betsy, her countenance 
radiant with the retrospection of that happy 
day. 

" Where are those ornaments now ? " he 
said, looking straight at her. 

"You gave them to Mary; she has the 
casket with her." 

" No, she has not." 

" JSTo ! How can that be ? You gave them 
to her did you not ? " 
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" I did, and she first pawned them for a 
thousand pounds to Hoffman, the jeweller, 
then ordered them to be sold for what they 
w^ould fetch," he said, two hectic spots visible 
on his cheeks. 

Now, I know not whether Aunt Betsy saw 
for a moment the misty shadow of her who had 
brought this great trouble into her brother s 
home, or heard mysterious voices bemoaning 
the sorrow which would soon lacerate his 
heart ; but sure it is, that with a piteous cry 
she started to her feet, the blood dying from 
her cheek. Then rivetting her eyes on hini, 
shook from head to foot, saying spasmodi- 
cally — * 

" Mary nev^r did that I " 

" But she did do it ; I have her signature 
to authenticate the fact, though the letters are 
disguised." 

" Oh, Samuel, I cannot believe my niece is 
capable of disgracing us thus ! " she said, 
tears gushing from her eyes. " The dear girl 
was never in want ; she never spent half her 
pin money. I myself have seen hundreds of 
pounds lying in her desk, even after she had 
given much to the distressed poor." 

" Ah, yes," he said, taking her hand, for 
^he seemed unable to re-seat herself. " How- 
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^ver, the time has now come when I can no 
longer control the great desire I've for a long 
time had to see her. / Something tells me she 
can explain to my satisfaction and comfort 
the circumstances under which she parted 
with, her mother's jewels. You and I will go 
into Devonshire to see her." 

" My niece never sold them ! " she sighed, 
and soon after retired to rest. 

The Baronet sat up late ; be looked a little 
shaken from having witnessed his sister's deep 
emotion. " I wish I had never told poor 
Betsy," he said, whisperingly, as he walked 
past her bedroom door that night. 

For several days she seemed like one whose 
mind was losing its balance, for she followed 
Sir Samuel about the mansion, and would sit 
for hours without speaking to him, unless he 
first spoke to her ; then she would take his 
hand in hers, and gaze into .his eyes sympa- 
.thizingly. In the evening she generally seated 
herself on Mary's low chair, knitting silently, 
and seemed always restless when her brother 
was out of her sight. 

"Miss Goldberry never sleeps. Sir Samuel," 
.said Lightfoot, '' and can scarcely bear the 
fatigue of being dressed." 

** The doctor tells me your mistress will 
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get better when the weather changes," re— 
joined the Baronet ; he himself, however, 
became anxious, as he saw her getting weaker 
day by day. 

Thus Christmas Day passed ; no happy^ 
faces, no merry laughter. All the inmates 
seemed sad, even to the servant's hall ; yet 
no one supposed that there was any danger. 

" I cannot get at the cause of Aunt Betsy's 
sudden prostration, or what the doctor means 
by her having had a shock. I cannot learn 
from any of the servants that anything un- 
usual has occurred, and our father is mysteri- 
ously reticent on the subject," Mrs. St. Ives 
said to her brother George, who, with his 
wife and two children, were staying at Lark- 
hall for the festive season. 

" I fancy the governor will have to fetch 
poor old Polly to Larkhall, if he wishes aunt 
to recover speedily. It is easily seen what's 
the matter ; she's fretting," he rejoined, 
looking bored. 

" Oh, I don't agree with you that it's pining 
after our sister that has caused her to get 
into such a weak state. I wish Emily was here." 

** Are you obliged to go home next week ? " 

" We should like to do so. When do yoa 
leave?" 



\ 
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" To-morrow, without the governor particu- 
krly wishes me to stay. It's deuced dull here.'* 

" Well, I don't think he'll ask you or me 
to stay, for it appears aunt is to be kept very 
quiet." 

" It strikes me as very remarkable that the 
governor should treat Jack Willmott so badly ; 
it's not right. I shall interfere, if it goes on 
much longer." 

" Poor, dear Mary I " sighed Mrs. St. Ives. 
"She writes as if she felt melancholy at 
times. Emily asked me in her last letter 
whether I thought our sister would be pleased 
if she took Lady Stella into Devonshire with 
her. The Countess, it appears, has never 
been into that part of the country, and would 
like to stay with Mary." 

" Just the style of woman to cheer Polly 
up. Is Lady Stella going ? " 

" I believe not." 

"Why?" 

"Well, you know. Aunt Betsy does not 
like the Countess; consequently our sister,, 
however much she may like Lady Stella, could 
not, with any propriety, invite her into Devon- 
shire." 

"It must be precious annoying to Polly 
not to be able to do as she likes in her ownb 
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house. The Countess is a deuced clever 
woman, and, I opine, would be an acquisition 
in that outlandish part Jack has chosen for 
his future abode." 

" Mary loves the spot ; it was she who, I 
believe, chose Devonshire to reside at. As 
regards Lady Stella, I myself do not admire 
her ; her mode of life being unconventional in 
the extreme — there is a great deal too much 
uncertainty as to her antecedents. I only 
tolerate her to please Sir Thomas and 
Emily." 

" I like her very much, and shall continue 
on friendly terms with her till I find out 
something deuced bad about her doings and 
sayings," said Mr. George Goldberry, yawning, 
who, unfortunately, was a fop of the first 
class, and quite a different man to his father. 

Sir Samuel now entered the room; he 
seemed to stoop a little, and looked thin, but 
altogether had a more cheerful expression. 

"Your aunt appears better," he said, 
looking first at his daughter and then at his 
son, " and I hope she'll rally now, particu- 
larly as I've promised to accompany her into 
Devonshire." 

The brother and sister exchanged looks ; 
then Mrs. St. Ives rose from her chair, and 
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threw her arms round her father, kissed him, 
and said — 

" Oh, I'm so glad, father ; Algernon will be 
pleased to hear that you are going to see dear 
Mary." 

" Yes, yes, no doubt he will," the Baronet 
said, moving his head nervously ; adding, 
thoughtfully, " I couldn't do that unless your 
aunt accompanies me." 

No more was said on the subject, and at 
the appointed time the brother and sister, 
with their young children, quitted Larkhall, 
after having taken an affectionate leave -of 
Aunt Betsy, who, a few days afterwards, took 
to her bed, and seemed to sink rapidly. The 
bare thought of her death was too much for 
the Baronet ; he could not stay in her apart- 
ment, though the doctor warned him to be 
prepared for a sudden change for the worse. 

One night he stole along the corridor ; he 
saw the nurse sitting in an outer room. He 
then placed his lamp by his sister's door, and 
treaded noiselessly across her room, and 
seated himself beside her bed. There he sat 
a long time very still in the darkness, listening 
to her almost inaudible breathing. Presently 
he rose, and reversed the shade of the lamp 
standing on a table ; the light now showed 
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him heV face, her thin white hair and aged 
countenance reminding him that his sister 
was verging on three score years and ten. 
Sweet was the retrospection of her well spent 
life to him, as he stood wistfully watching 
her loved lineaments. Suddenly she opened 
her eyes, and, though partly unconscious, 
seemed to recognise him, and tried to raise 
herself as if to tell him something, perhaps 
th^t she then knew who had stolen the pearls. 
But the reaper was near — her strength was 
. gone; she fell back on her pillow, an ex- 
pression akin to agony strangely altering her 
expression. Presently she murmured — 

*' I have a long, long journey to go, brother ; 
I must be up and doing. Mary never did 
that.'' 

The nurse now came into the sick chamber, 
and the Baronet left it in inexpressible grief. 

As the morning dawned he was summoned 
to it again. But, 0, what a change had taken 
place in his sister s appearance ! Her face 
was illumined with a seraphic smile, as if she 
were gazing in the afar off distance, and had 
caught a glimpse of the everlasting hills that 
lay in a golden mist, where the Saviour of 
mankind reigns in perpetual glory ; or saw, 
as in a mirror, the golden wicket gate, the 
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luminous portals where myriads were passing 
through in robes of white, with palms in their 
hands, singing — 

" Hallelujah to God in the highest." 

"My Saviour," she faintly murmured. 
" My Saviour stands there ; I do not fear the 
valley of the shadow of death." 

The doctor and attendants retired to the 
other end of the room. 

Sir Samuel leant over her, and kissed 'her 
hps ; but while he did so, that heavenly smile 
passed slowly into the peaceful sleep of death, 
and he said, tears gushing from his eyes — 

" She did not believe Mary pawned or sold 
ihe jewels ; yet what I said has broken her 
heart." 




CHAPTER XIV. 

A WAVE of sorrow had cast itself with addi- 
tional force on Sir SamueVs heart. The 
double loss he had now so suddenly sustained 
by the death of his sister seemed, at first, to 
overwhelm his mind, for he felt that he had 
done wrong in telling her so abruptly about the 
pearls, forgetting her age, and that such an 
accusation against her favourite niece would 
be received by her with consternation and 
grief. 

• To his daughters' solicitations on Mary's 
behalf, he answered with irrepressible tears. 
They were grieved and surprised at his con- 
tinual reticence, for he would not explain the 
cause of their aunt dying from a broken 
heart ; but readily acquiesced in their desire 
that Lady Stella should be invited to Lark- 
hall to Siay with him after they returned to 
their homes. 

This the Countess, in a long, condoling 
letter, consented to do ; so that when Lady 
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Preston and Mrs. St. Ives left the mansion, 
she entered it, consequently was placed in 
that position she had so coveted for years. 
But though this was the case, she felt that 
tact and great caution would be necessary 
before she could gain her object. 

In the first place, the housekeeper must 
not be interfered with, and Lightfoot must, 
for a little time, be conciliated. In a short 
time, she gave the latter woman a cast-off 
black satin dress, and then turned out her 
wardrobes, putting what was likely to sell on 
one side, the remainder she, with a smiling 
countenance, gave to her, saying — 

" It was nice to have one's heart in the 
right place, and to be able to enter into the 
feelings of others," aiding, with much amia- 
bility of manner, " Of course you understand, 
Lightfoot, that I shall not require your ser- 
vices any longer.'' 

** Sir Samuel has pensioned me off, and 
I'm to stay at Larkhall till I die, if I like," 
sobbed the faithful woman. 

" Y ou're a lucky person," rejoined her 
ladyship, changing countenance, " but I may 
not choose that you should remain here. Of 
course, you're of the same opinions as your 
late mistress." 

w 
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"Miss Goldberry was a lady, and ne^er 
made free with her maid." 

" Leave the room, you useless old crea- 
ture ? '* 

"Yes, my lady, but not Sir Samuel's 
house." 

Soon, very soon, the liberal arrangements 
in the Baronet's household changed to one 
of confusion, he himself, controlled by some 
irresistible power, allowing the Countess to 
govern in her own way, draw cheques, and 
waste money, she, cautiously and heartlessly, 
trying to poison his mind against Mary, 
whom, she said, had frequently visited at her 
house in Mayfair against poor dear Betsy's 
orders ; hinting, that the only way to punish 
such a daughter, was to erase her name from 
his will, thereby disappointing the Lieu- 
tenant's horrid selfishness. • 

To her ladyship's suggestion and kind 
advice. Sir Samuel sometimes sighed, saying, 
almost inaudibly — 

"My poor, misguided Mary! What has 
happened to change your loving heart ? " 

Thus months passed on. Visitors were 

often at Larkhall, and the card-table in use, 

without the Baronet being aware of it, his 

servants being afraid to speak to him on the 

object. 
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On one occasion, however, he noticed her 
ladyship's overbearing manner to the butler, 
also some strangers in the park. Upon 
making enquiry, the servant answered 
evasively, but afterwards explained th-at they 
were Lady Stella's friends. 

The next morning. Sir Samuel acquainted 
her that he had decided upon residing in 
London for some time, and should start for 
the metropolis early the following week. 

She, however, insisted on accompanying 
him. They had not been long in his town 
house when he again thought of going into 
Devonshire to see Mary, but seemed afraid of 
communicating his intention to the Countess, 
she having a wonderful method of persuading 
him that what he was jgoing to do was wrong. 
All at once he, however, appeared to awaken 
up as from a dream, and acted more like 
himself again. 

One morning as he sat in the library, the 
butler entered, with a world of information 
in his eyes. 

" These papers, Sir Samuel, were taken 
from the dust-bin at Larkhall. I have waited 
for an opportunity to deliver them into your 
hands." 

The Baronet spread the fragments on the 
table before him, and momentarily detected 
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,Mary's beautiful handwriting. ' He saw him- 
self named in the most passionate and endear- 
ing terms, but the letter was half gone. He 
then opened a brown paper^ and took from 
it a folded sheet of writing paper, and read, 
with blanched cheek and dilated eyes, the 
following receipt — 

" Received from the Countess of Stella, 
the sum of two hundred pounds, being my 
commission, at ten per cent., for two thou- 
sand pounds for a tiara of diamonds, pearl 
necklace, earrings, and bracelet, with diamond 
clasps, sold for her. 

" Moses Hoffman and Co." 

The paper dropped from his hand, and the 
blood rushed to his brain ; it sepmed as if an 
ocean were surging through it in flowing^ 
back again; then, burying his face in his 
hands, he cried aloud — 

" Oh, my child, what — what a terrible 
wrong I have done you 1 " and shudderingly 
added, in mournful accents, " It — the lie — 
killed my sister." 

The butler brought a tumbler of water. 
Sir Samuel gulped down a mouthful, and 
then said — 

"Of course, Lyle, you've seen the contents 
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of these papers you have so thoughtfully taken 
•care of and delivered to me ?" 

" Yes, Sir Samuel." 

" Have any of the other servants ? " 

" Not to my knowledge, Sir Samuel." 

" That is well. I shall feel obliged to you 
not to name their contents to any one. STou, 
no doubt, understand me." 

" I will faithfully do as you desire me. Sir 
Samuel. I always knew that the Countess 
was double-faced. Her own servants say 
she is a wicked woman. Some very bad 
characters go to her ladyship's house in May- 
fair." 

" You can leave the room now ; I will ring 
again presently," the Baronet said, colouring 
slightly, then thought, " Even her own ser- 
vants speak degradingly of her. How blind 
I have been ! What a horrible woman ! " 

He sat for some time in deep thought as 
to what was best to do under such har- 
rowing circumstances, then rose and rang the 
bell for the butler. 

The man entered hastily, but stopped short 
to wipe his eyes, for Sir Samuel's hair 
seemed to stand on end, his face was blood- 
less. 

"It was a dark day," the old servant 
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moaned, "when that foreign Countess found 
us out. Miss Goldberry often and often said 
she would rather not see Lady Stella come 
near our house. Poor Miss Betsy was quite 
right, wasn't she, Sir Samuel ? " 

The Baronet paid no attention to what the 
man said ; he felt unnerved ; his mind, for a 
short time, seemed all confusion. 

Suddenly he sank into a chair, buried his 
face- again in his trembling hand, and found 
relief in tears. 

"A little brandy will do you good. Sir 
Samuel," the old man said, in a feeling tone. 
But the Baronet's grief was too great ; he 
sobbed, audibly. 

" Ah, if Miss Betsy was only alive now, 
what a comfort she would be to the master,'* 
the man thought, as he stood silently and 
sincerely grieving at his master's sorrow. 

Presently Sir Samuel recovered himself,, 
and gulped down a glass of water, then asked 
for his hat and stick. 

The man brought them, and, • with much 
amazement, listened to his master's directions 
in the event of his not returning home. 

*' Not returning ? " the man said. 

" Listen to what I say, and do not inter- 
rupt me," Sir Samuel went on. " Shouli 
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Lady Stella ask you any question, you are 
not to reply in a satisfactory manner. For 
the rest, of course, I'm aware joij. will fulfil 
my orders to the letter." 

" I hope to do my duty faithfully to you. 
Sir Samuel, while I live. Would you like to 
take an overcoat with you. Sir Samuel," the 
man asked in a breath, adding, with a shake 
of his head, " I always thought it odd that 
whenever an opportunity offered, that that 
Dijoil was so often talking to the housemaids 
whenever they was cleaning out Miss Mary's 
apartments. As to the fellow himself, I was 
ready to jump out of my shoes when we 
found he had run away. I never believed 
he was a Frenchman ; he could talk English 
as well as I could." 

" Now I'm ready," said the Baronet, after 
drawing on his gloves, during which occupa- 
tion he had been engrossed with his thoughts, 
consequently had not paid the slightest 
attention to his butler's information. This 
was a sort of punishment to Lyle, so he looked 
downcast. The Baronet observing this, with 
his usual kindness of heart, smiled as he 
passed out of the library, and said — 

" Grood morning, Lyle, you will most pro- 
bably receive a note from me," then walked 
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through the hall ; the porter opened the door, 
and he went into the road. After walking 
some distance, he hailed a hackney coach, and 
told the coachman to drive to Bond Street. 

On arriving there, he dismissed the vehicle, 
and then went direct to Hoffman's shop, and 
enquired for the senior partner. 

** I presume I'm speaking to Sir Samuel 
Goldberry ? " the jeweller said, bowing. 

" Yes, that is my name, and I wish to 
know from whom you purchased the pearls 
and tiara of diamonds I bought of you some 
months since ?" 

" Florence, Countess of Stella ; she first 
had a loan on them for a thousand pounds, 
then ordered the jewels to be sold for what 
they would fetch." 

" How is it that when I purchased them, 
that both your shopman and partner dared 
to tell me that my youngest daughter sold 
them ? " the Baronet enquired sternly, looking 
steadfastly and angrily at him. 

" Some unfortunate mistake," Sir Samuel, 
" I — I'm very sorry, grieved beyond measure, 
that such a mistake should have happened^ 
but ril call the shopman, my partner is not 
in the way ; then Sir Samuel they don't know 
you ; I didn't, till lately." 
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" My daughter is quite young, and knows 
nothing about the transaction/' the Baronet 
said with quivering lips. 

The man now came forward and looked 
dumfounded, colouring up. 

" Did you say Miss Goldberry pawned the 
jewels ? " 

*' Yes, sir," the man stammered out, " but I 
-didn't know who the gentleman was." 

" But you told an infamous lie, sir," said 
the Baronet shaking his cane at the shop- 
man, " who told you to use my daughter's 
name? " 

The junior partner had been sent for, and 
-at this moment entered.the private oflBce which 
Sir Samuel had just walked into. 

" I will explain how the unfortunate mistake 
has arisen. Sir Samuel. When Lady Stella 
first brought the jewels, she said the young 
lady with her was Miss Mary Goldberry, that 
the pearls were hers, that she was short of 
money ; but after the jewels were sold, she 
called, accompained by the same person, who 
had then no veil on, and I recognised her as 
a woman I had formerly seen at the Countess's 
house in Mayfair, about three years ago ; I 
believe her to be her Ladyship's companion, 
jor maid." 
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The shopman left the office without opening 
his mouth again. After a few moments, Sir 
Samuel unfolded the paper, and said — 

" That is your receipt, which my butler 
fortunately found." 

" Yes, that is our receipt.'* 

" The circumstances under which the jewels 
have been removed from my house, when 
known, will doubtless cause much conster- 
nation in my family," the Baronet said ; " in 
what way they came into Lady Stella's pos- 
session, I have yet to find out. I shall feel 
obliged by your not naming my having pur- 
chased them to her, or speaking on the 
subject to any one. I'm now going into 
Devonshire ; on my return to town, I will call 
on you." He then quitted the shop, and* 
walked to his club, entered it hurriedly, then 
seated himself at a table, and wrote to his son 
George thus — 

" My Deae George, — ' 

" I shall leave town for Larkhall 
this evening, therefore shall not have the 
opportunity of communicating to you the- 
cause of my sudden departure, and ultimate 
journey to Devonshire, in order to bring your 
dear sister Mary, her husband and daughter,. 
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back with me ; but of course you will know 
all in due time. 

" Please, go immediately to my house and 
acquaint Lady Stella that my daughter, 
Mrs. John Willmott, is coming to London, 
so that I now want the apartments she occupies, 
and that she must quit my house within two 
hours after receiving this message. The 
Countess has wickedly and seriously com- 
promised herself, therefore, my dear son, I 
beg of you to carry out my orders without 
delay. 

" Your afflicted father, 

" Samuel Goldberey." 

Having sealed the letter, he posted it him-^ 
self; then started for Larkhall. After staying 
there a few days to make the necessary 
arrangements for receiving Mary, he, with 
feelings not easily described, posted to Devon- 
shire. Arriving late at night, he slept at the 
hotel. 




CHAPTER XV. 

Me. Geoege GrOLiJBEERT, like his sisters, Lady 
Preston and Mrs. St. Ives, believed in the 
Countess, pitied and associated with her j 
being of a gay and indolent temperament, he 
disliked excessively anything that pat him to 
the slightest inconvenience ; but when he saw 
that Sir Samuel's matter-of-fact handwriting 
was unusually tremulous, he broke the seal 
at once ; having read the letter, and pondered 
over its contents for some considerable time, 
he came to the conclusion that it was a sudden 
freak of his father's, and doubtless one he 
would regret long before arriving in Devon- 
shire. 

" I don't like ^oing this kind of thing," he 
said aloud, " why didn't the governor tell the 
woman himself before leaving town that her 
presence was no longer agreeable ? By Jove ! 
I don't think I shall be able to pluck up 
courage enough to do it for him. I expect 
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her Ladyship has been boring him for money 
again, to pay off a newly contracted I.O.TJ* 
It's a pity the foolish woman is so inclined to 
ride a willing horse to death, for I imagine 
he's been liberal enough to her, he is certainly 
not a stingy man.*' 

In the course of the day, he however dis- 
cussed the matter over with his wife, who 
took a more serious view of the affair, and 
advised an immediate fulfilment of Sir Samuel's 
wishes, addling gravely — 

" You may depend, dear, that your father 
has some overwhelming cause of complaint 
against Lady Stella, for he is not at all a 
likely man to decide upon thus summarily 
ejecting her from his house, without due 
consideration. Who knows, perhaps she has 
been using his name as regards monetary 
matters, and you are aware he has an ab- 
horrence of that kind of thing ? " 

" Lady Stella is not a favourite of yours^ 
Eliza, I know, poor woman." 

" Perhaps she is not in one way." 

" I don't see what objection you can have 
to her; she's a very fine woman, and still the 
youngest looking about town." 

" You mean for her age. However, that's 
neither here nor there. You know that I 
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never liked her expression ; for she can t look 
one straight in the face." 

" Fiddle-de-dee ! nonsense ! oh, you women, 
how you do like to find fault with each other I '* 
he said laughing immoderately, then looking 
at his wife, added with mocked earnestness, 
^* I wish you would go and give her the 
message, it frightens me to think of doing so ; 
you know a little thing bores me." 

" Oh, George, don't sit there making a 
laughing stock of yourself, but think seriously 
for once. Sir Samuel, I'm sure, has been 
greatly annoyed, and perhaps grieved about 
something we have no idea of." 

" Oh, you needn't disturb yourself by 
imagining all sorts of improbabilities. I 
know exactly how the matter stands. ' The 
Countess has been trying her luck again at 
7'ouge et noir. She has lost her money and 
has sent a note to the governor deploring of 
course her besetting sin, then asking him for 
the loan of a few hundreds to pay her debt of 
honour, hence my father's anger." 

" I believe Lady Stella to be a clever and 
very badly inclined woman." 

" Bah ! she's no depth of character ; she's 



a sieve." 



(C 



You've no discernment as to deep- 
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scheming people, whether thej be men or 
women ; I feel sure your poor aunt was quite 
right, when she told Emily that it was im- 
possible for ordinary creatures to ascertain 
Lady Stella's Sittings, or get at her intentions 
in consequence of her attending a court not 
exactly like Olympus, but whose summit 
nevertheless pierces the clouds." 

" My aunt was a most charitable and 
liberally-minded woman, generally speaking, 
to her own sex, and yet she never ceased, 
though she hid it from her acquaintance, to 
look on the Countess with doubt and sus- 
picion." 

" Well, and has not her opinion been 
verified ? " 

" In what way ? " 

" By Lady SStella's questionable conduct in 
enlightening your father with Mary's girlish 
freak, in visiting at her Ladyship's house in 
Mayfair ; he shed tears when he told me of 

it." 

" Lady Stella is rather too outspoken." 

Mrs. George Goldberry looked surprised at 
her husband, and for some moments remained 
silent and thoughtful. 

" You appear to have taken a serious view 
of the governor's letter," he resumed, good- 
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humouredly, laying down a sporting news- 
paper he was about perusing. 

" I feel depressed, and have an indefinable 
painful foreboding that we are on the point 
of hearing some startling revelation — besides 
which, I wish you to understand clearly, that 
I concur in your poor aunt's oft reiterated 
opinion, that the Countess is the reverse of 
a truthful disposition." 

" Then you don't think that her Ladyship 
has ever been, or is now a conscientious, 
straightforward woman. How long have you 
formed such an unfavourable opinion of 
her?" 

" Before a year had passed after my first 
introduction to her." 

"Well, considering that I'm not a parti- 
cularly reticent fellow, and generally tell you 
what my first impression is of a new face, I 
think you've been rather indifferent as to 
whether I should exactly approve of your 
falling into poor aunt's views, as to the 
mysterious and doubtful doings of Lady 
Stella, for you've evidently put her down as 
a great hypocrite." 

** Most undoubtedly I have, and I believe 
Susan to be of the same opinion, though she 
doesn't say so." 
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" Why, she is the most intimate of all of us 
with her." 

" No, she isn't. It is to Emily's house the 
Countess so frequently goes, and I can inform 
you of something that you'll be surprised at.'* 

"What is it?" 

" Well, she has lowered poor Mary in Sir 
Samuel's estimation, by telling him of her 
clandestine visits to Mayfair. Now, I'm sure 
the dear girl never went there without first 
being invited, though Lady Stella informed 
Sir Samuel that Mary has frequently been at 
her house before she was out of bed, which 
was very inconvenient, also that she herself 
had been obliged, more than once, to severely 
reprimand her sister Olivia for encouraging 
Mary to come there, knowing, as she did, 
Aunt Betsy's cruel dislike to she, herself, and 
family." 

" I don't see any particular crime in Lady 
Stella's telling Sir Samuel all this twaddle, 
Mary has done wrong." 

" 1 don't believe the half of it. Besides, if 
it be all true, is it like a Christian woman 
to defame the absent, particularly Sir Samuel 
Goldberry's daughter ? " 

" If the Countess has amused herself by 
lying, I opine she'll have time now to repent 

X 
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at her leisure," rejoined Mr> George, yawnin 
" I don't like the job of having to request her 
to take herself off. It's a bore. However, 
I'll go early to-morrow morning." 

Accordingly, precisely at eleven o'clock, he 
drove up to his father's house, and in a few 
minutes was seated in the library, where he 
waited for half an hour, while her Ladyship, 
smiling with gratified vanity, went hurriedly 
through a demi-toilet, after which she des- 
cended to the drawing-room, and then sent 
for him. 

" How very extraordinary ! " exclaimed 
the Countess, after having listened in mute 
astonishment to Sir Samuel's message, " why- 
it's tantamount to turning one out of the 
house." 

"It's only his way of writing, " rejoined 
Mr. George Goldberry, tapping his well 
polished boot with his cane, then picking up 
lier Ladyship's attar of rose scented embroi- 
dered pocket-handkerchief, laid it smilingly 
on the small table which stood beside her. 

" I've been treated shamefully by nearly 
the whole family ; you yourself being the 
exception." 

"0, that's a mistake on your part ; all my 
sisters like you ; particularly Mrs. Willmott, 
I mean dear old Polly." 
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" Ah, poor misguided girl I she and I were 
inseparable before her marriage. I did my best 
in advising her as to the Willmott's family. 
I knew that young fellow she's onarried to be 
ambitious, selfish, and covetous. I suppose 
on her return to Larkhall she forgot all this." 

" Pooh ! nonsense I my dear Lady Stella, 
you're mistaken; you don t know Polly's 
disposition. Wait till she hears of the many 
sacrifices you have made for our father, in 
burying yourself alive at Larkhall. In the 
first place you'll fill up the vacuum caused by 
the death of Aunt Betsy." 

" Paugh ! don't talk of that antiquated fussy 
woman, I hate to hear her name mentioned ; 
besides she's dead," said the Countess, turn- 
ing pale through her rouge. 

" She didn't fancy you. Well, I suppose 
you were too handsome for her taste ? " Mr. 
Goldberry said, glancing at himself in the 
opposite mirror. 

'^As to her not fancying me," said her 
Ladyship, sneeringly, *' perhaps she knew I 
hated her." 

" I don't think you had any particular 
reason to do so." 

" You don't know what I had to bear with ; 
she never allowed me to get on affectionate 
terms with your sister Mary." 
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" Why, you said just now that Polly and 
you were inseparable." 

" Yes, but no one knew it. Sir Samuel 
was for years very distant, that is, cool in his. 
manner to my sister and I." 

" 0, that amounts to nothing, though I 
certainly noticed a change in him since poor 
Polly's runaway marriage; but I opin^ we 
shall find him a different man on his return.'* 

" Is it really necessary for me to leave here 
to-day ? " 

Mr. Goldberry twisted his riioustache, and 
then said— 

" Well, I suppose it's not a matter of life 
and death; to-morrow if you like," th^n 
looking at his watch, added, " by Jove, itV 
past twelve o'clock I and I have an appoint- 
ment at the club at one." 

" 1 haven't breakfasted yet. Will you join 
me ? it's waiting." 

" Thank you, no," he said, raising heir 
jewelled hand to his lips with much affecta- 
tion, then took his departure. 

Rage and fear now took possession of her- 
mind, causing big beads of wat^r to stand on 
her narrow forehead ; she paced to and f ra- 
the saloon, at every turn seeing her own 
haggard face mirrored in the noble pier- 
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..glasses. " Ah ! *' she cried, stopping to wipe 
the moisture off her brow, " if I could only 
begin life again, how differently would I 
act 1 " 

For a few moments she regretted her 
wrongdoing to Mary — for whom she really 
felt neither love or hatred. Revenge, and 
greed of money to waste at the gambling 
table, had been the cause of all her dark 
deeds ; unchecked by any governing virtue, 
:she had gone from bad to worse, her com- 
punction soon passed away. Deeply indebted, 
her creditors had lately become impatient for 
payment. I.O.U.s, too, were pouring in. In 
this dilemma her sole hope of being saved 
A'om exposure lay in wheedling money from 
.Sir Samuel, and again borrowing it secretly 
from Lady Preston, whose good opinion she 
had thoroughly won, and whose conjugal 
happiness would doubtless stand a chance of 
being wrecked, whenever she endeavoured to 
obtain her hundreds back. 

"But it is too late now," she went on. 
" That girl coming here, to take my place, 
after all my planning ; then I must have re- 
source to a milder method — something must 
be done, and at once, too I Perhaps if I could 
get at this favourite daughter, she would 
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listen to me, and again make a solemn pro- 
mise never to divulge the fact of my visit. 
But how can I manage to gain her ear, while 
the Baronet's there. Euin overtake him ! 
shall I give all up as a lost game ? No, the 
die is cast I I have dared all, and risked 
everything to get money, and have my 
revenge. I have had it, full and ample by 
the death of Betsy Goldberry — she's dead, and 
I am satisfied. But shall I not reap the re- 
ward of my own clever manoeuvring ? Shall 
1 give up the fruit, when it's within my 
grasp ? No ! Thousands will soon be mine, 
if those pearls stand not in my way ! Who 
can prove I stole them ? That secret lies 
here ! " she cried, in a louder tone, and sink- 
ing into a chair added hoarsely, " who can 
find the secret out? Yes, yes, I am safe. 
This purse-proud, patronizing family can 
never be a match for a Baltazzi." 




CHAPTER XVI. 

Shobtly after Aunt Betsy's death, -whom 
Mary still mourned, a girl was bom to them, 
in face the reproduction of her mother. She 
gazed with rapturous joy on her beauteous 
babe, but felt that real happiness could never 
be hers while her father continued estranged 
from them. 

" Oh, if papa could only see baby I am 
sure his heart would softea towards us," she 
often thought, adding aloud, with moistened 
eyes, " How cruel to treat us thus I " 

They had now entered the third year of 
their married life. 

September had opened brilliantly, with 
balmy air by day and night. 

On this evening, John wrote several letters, 
then read one over again he had previously 
received from his mother, in which she said — ■ 

" You may expect to see me soon, and 
don't be surprised if I drive up to the door 
in the middle of the night." 
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As the following day dawned, Mary started 
from her pillow with a piteous cry, her eyes 
were moistened ; she wiped them sighingly, 
then, with a troubled brow, leant softly over 
her sleeping husband, whose calm expression 
brought renewed tears. 

Suddenly she stole from the bed, hurriedly 

dressed herself, and walked noiselessly to 

another room. Having thrown open the 

shutters, she knelt down and prayed fervently 

to Grod to protect her husband and their child, 

herself and small household from trouble, for 
» 

she felt an indefinable fear that some great 
sorrow had been foreshadowed in the terrible 
dream or nightmare she had had. 

Rising from her knees, she stood undecided 
what next was best to do, for her temples 
were throbbing and her hand trembled. Not 
wishing John to see her perturbation, she 
made up her mind to walk in the garden. 

On entering it, she paused to listen, fancy- 
ing that in the wind's low sighing she could 
distinguish her father's voice. 

" I am still dreaming," she thought, me- 
chanically gathering flowers. Their perfume, 
however, brought vividly before her the 
parterres scattered here and there in the 
pleasure grounds at Larkhall. She raised 
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Iter eyes from their odoriferous petals to the 
•afar off horizon, now all aglow in rainbow 
tints, adding mur muringly — 

"Dear, fond auntie." 

" Mary, darling," said a loved voice. The 
next moment the Lieutenant stood beside her, 
his arm wound round her waist. 

" What has happened to take you into the 
garden so early ? " 

No answer. 

" Do tell me what is the matter, Mary, 
dear," he said, concernedly, now noting that 
.she had been crying. " I never saw you like 
this before. Have I done anything to annoy 
you, dearest?" 

" No, no, nothing, dear," she sobbed. 

*^But — but something must have greatly 
disturbed you, my precious Mary. Is it be- 
<5ause your father continues silent ? " 

" Oh, no — no, no, it isn't that," she said, 
" Papa will soon be here." Then placing her 
hand over her heart, she leant her head 
against his breast, adding meaningly — 

" Oh, John 1 " 

" This suspense tortures me. Good God 1 
what has occurred to distress you so ? " he 
^sked imploringly. 

" I feel it here," she said, pressing her heart* 
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Perceiving that she was unnerved, he 
fetched two garden chairs, and placed heir 
unresistingly in one of them, then sat beside 
her, and taking her hand tenderly, beseeched 
her again and again to tell him tlie cause of 
her agitation. 

" Yes, yes, I will dear, presently ; but oh^ 
it's so sad ; I saw it all as plainly as I seethe 
shrubs before us ; and yet, and yet, it was- 
only a dream." 

" A dream, darling," smiled John, much 
relieved. " Why, surely you would not allow 
your mind to be thus distressed about a 
phantasm, that which most people call a 
fanciful imagery of a too sensitive brain." 

"Hush!" she rejoined, looking solemnly 
and tearfully at him. " You know, dear, that 
I'm not of a frivolous mind, that I have faith 
in the eflScacy of prayer, when offered up in 
the name of our Redeemer, as also with what 
care papa and dear, dear auntie took in my 
religious training." 

John pressed her hand, but did not reply. 

*• I do not believe in supernatural appear- 
ances, or put much reliance in imaginary 
sounds, because its fallacy has been explained 
to my own satisfaction. StOl, I have had a 
singular dream, and one which, while it 
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lasted, caused me indescribable anguish of 
mind." 

" Well, darling, if such be the case, you had 
better not speak of it, particularly if its re- 
membrance gives you pain," said John, taking 
her hand and kissing her. 

" But I want to tell you about it if I can.'^ 

He smiled. 

" Of course, if you desire to do so, dear^ 
I'm ready to listen." 

"You must wait a little while," she said. 
So they sat very still in the sweet air, the 
balmy sea breeze from the bay fanning Mary's 
cheek. 

Presently she dropped her jetty lashes, and 
then said with emotion — 

" I thought that I was in a churchyard 
reading the different epitaphs on the half 
moss-covered flat stones, when a low, tremu- 
lous voice warbled, in exquisite harmony, a 
mournful song." 

" My dear Mary," said John, for she had 
now burst into low, hysterical weeping, " let 
us go into the cottage. I cannot bear to see 
you thus." 

'* I shall be better soon," she said, wiping 
her eyes, and resumed — 

I distinguished several of the words* I 
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turned my head, when lo ! there sat a woman 
reclining bn a grave, her hair all dishevelled, 
and her body emaciated by unremitting sor- 
row. I looked straight at her — ^it was my 
aunt. I ran towards the woman ; she faded 
away — and — I found myself seated in her — 
—her place." 

"Oh, it's only a nightmare," said John, 
smilingly, " though, as you say, an unpleasant 
one. Let us walk, dear," and, entwining his 
arm round her waist, they sauntered about 
the garden, he trying to divert her attention 
and turn her thoughts to somethiug more 
pleasant, by pointing to the roseate hue in 
the heavens ; but all to no purpose, for tears 
still gemmed her eyelashes. So they remained 
silent till they reached the shrubbery, which 
had been planted many years in the old- 
fashioned way, to screen the kitchen-garden 
and fowl house from view. 

Suddenly the watch dog barked furiously, 
dragging his heavy chain backwards and for- 
wards. 

Mary trembled and clung to her husband, 
who looked steadfastly at the bushes, then 
:said hastily — 

" I'll take you back, and you can wait while 
I go and see what ails the dog." 
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**No, no, I will go- with you." 

" Oh, I expect it's only some boys from the 
village after the fowls, and if I catch them 
they'll feel the weight of my stick; so, 
darling, come back to the porch and wait a^ 
bit." 

Thither they went, John leaving her there, 
while he sought the dog, who still looked 
wild and uneasy. However, after a little 
coaxing, the creature did as he was bade, and 
went into his kennel. 

" I certainly thought I saw a strange 
face beyond the shrubs," said John, aloud^ 
as with switch in hand, he peered about, 
for he now felt sure, from the look of the 
bank, that he had not been mistaken. " Those 
chicks are a temptation to the poor people ; 
I wish Mary would have them done away 
with." 

The servants had now made their appear- 
ance. He seeing them, returned to Mary^ 
and invited her to walk with him in the piece 
of ground attached to their cottage, called the 
Wilderness Wood. 

The fright she had sustained from the dog's 
bow-wowing had evidently operated effica- 
ciously in diverting her mind from the dream, 
for she spoke smilingly, frequently stopping 
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to pick a leaf from the wild scented myrtles, 
as they sauntered on. 

" I think you look more lovely this morning 
than I ever recollect to have seen you do 
before," smiled John, " I alnaost fancy we are 
near a gipsy's hollow, where there are ferns." 

" Oh, do you ! " rejoined she, raising her 
sweet eyes to his, " but you know dear, we 
were not quite so happy then as we are now." 

" I should think we were not," he said, with 
radiant eyes. 

" Why do we dream? " she said abruptly, 
** and see things so clearly ? What could I 
have been thinking of the night before ? " 

John felt sorry that his wife still worried 
herself about what he considered was merely 
a nightmare, and recollecting the thread of 
their conversation the evening before, he said 
laughingly — 

" By-the-by, I have it now ; don't you re- 
member that just before we retired to rest 
the subject came up about the old deserted 
house that stands near Brent Wood being 
haunted ? " 

" Yes, and I said that I should not like to 
pass it at dark, after all I had heard. You, 
hpwever, made me think differently, because 
you pooh-poohed away the opinion I had 
formed." 
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•" Tm glad you say so, darling. For you 
may be sure that the lamentations said to be 
heard near the ruin in the winter is the hooting 
-of the screech owl, or the shrill cry of the 
bittern ; in the summer, the sweet note of 
your favourite songster the nightingale." 

"Ah, yes," she murmured softly, her 
thoughts momentarily passing to Larkhall, 
where she had so often strolled with her father 
on moonlit evenings, to listen to the thrilling 
notes of that shy warbler. 

The Lieutenant saw the sorrowful ex- 
pression that instantaneously played round 
her beautiful mouth, and gazed on her varying 
<5olour with feelings akin to pain ; presently 
he said — 

" Mary, do you regret our getting married ? " 

In a moment she had thrown her arms 
round him with an indescribable passionate 
look of wifely love. No sound came from 
her lips for a few seconds, for she felt as if 
she had sinned, in thinking of the grand old 
woods, thereby losing sight for the time of 
her husband's humble home. 

" Oh, John, never, never ask me such a 
question again ! " she said, her- eyes now 
dilated and glistening with tears. " I should 
be quite contented to reside in that old dingy 
habitation if you could not afford a better." 
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He kissed away her tears, then linked her 
arm in his, and thus, with feelings of a deepen* 
ing love, they rambled lingeringly about, till 
it was the breakfast hour, when they en- 
tered their sunny, cosy looking parlour, and 
partook of delicious coffee, new laid eggs, &C.,. 
&c., after which the young mother went to 
the nursery. 

When John peeped in, there she sat, with 
her infant, giving her babe its natural food. 

" I wish we had hired a wet nurse," said he^ 
" that little one takes up all your time." 

** I don't though," she rejoined, taking' 
hold of baby's tiny hand, and pressing it to 
her lips, " when she's old enough to under- 
stand that I, having plenty of food for her, 
didn't mind a little inconvenience, she'll love 
me all the better." 

The nurso now came from an adjoining 
room, in snowy cap and apron, to take the 
infant from Mary's arms. 

John smiled at its placid countenance, for 
Miss Susy had fallen into a soft sleep. 

" Where are you going, dear ? " enquired 
Mary, as they re-entered the parlour. 

" For a ride." 

" 0, don't ride to-day, drive or walk." 

" If you'll accompany me, I'll drive you to 
the Fairy's Glen." 
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"Your dear mother may come to-day. 
Besides, I don't feel inclined to go out this 
morning." 

" I don't think she will be here till next 
week. However, if you feel disinclined to 
leave the house, I'll give the Irishman a 
trot, he's been idle too long, and must want 
exercise." 

, " Oh, why must you ride to-day ? " said 
Mary, a shade paler. 

" I'm not obliged, dear, but the poor 
Irishman needs a gallop, then I want a com- 
panion to talk to as I go along. You won't 
come with me." 

" Very well, but you'll not go far." 
" No, I shall be home to luncheon." 
Soon after this conversation, the horse was 
brought from the stable to the cottage door ; 
the Lieutenant kissed his wife, then vaulted 
on the Irishman's back, and cantered away. 
Presently he returned, and asked for another 
whip, this he had evidently done on account 
of something he had seen in the distance. 
This time he rode at a walking pace, his 
symmetrically knit figure showing to advan- 
tage in the sweet sunshine. His way lay by the 
lower road, on his right was- Brent Wood, 
which had been considerably thinned of late 

T 
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years, still at many parts it was dense ; after 
galloping some time, he came to tbe end of 
it, then he turned the corner, intending to 
gain the upper road. He had not gone far, 
when a man rushed from the wood, and made 
a snatch at his bridle, saying — 

" Your money or your life 1 " John took 
stock of the robber's probable strength, the 
next moment he felt confidence in his own 
superior physical force ; but then the fellow 
had the advantage of having in his hand a 
formidable bludgeon, and his expression de- 
cidedly meant war to the knife. Doubtless 
his companions were near. 

'" Go to the d — ^1 ! Leave the horse alone," 
said John, taking a firmer seat in his saddle, 
and pulling the horse's head on one side. 

" Your money or life," said the fellow 
again with an oath, still following the horse, 
who kept backing. 

" Take that," said the Lieutenant, the 
veins of his forehead swelling like cords as 
he delivered the man a tremendous .blow 
across the face with his whip, who yelled 
with pain, uttering curses and vowing ven- 
geance, also a determination to have John's 
life. 

While this dreadful afEray is going- on. 
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I must transfer you to another scene. That 
very morning, Sir Samuel, with a favourite 
groom, left his hotel, telling his servant to 
follow at a distance, then with map in hand, 
wended his way along that upper road which 
the Lieutenant was making for when attacked. 
Sometimes he stopped to gaze at the sloping 
verduous hills, and the natural sylvan scenery 
encompassing the bay, the luxuriant wild 
flowers particularly attracting his attention. 
He saw God in a blade of grass. 

After a long, but invigorating walk, he 
turned to the left, consequently would have 
met John coming from the lower road. 

Suddenly the dreamy hush of the place 
was disturbed by that yell the robber gave 
when the Lieutenant struck him across the 
face. Sir Samuel started, then looked about 
right and* left, listening to make out where 
the cry had come from. Presently he was 
sensible of a sound, and hurried on ; putting 
a small telescope to his eyes, he saw in the 
distance partly what was going on, namely, 
that a horseman was being furiously assailed 
by a man on foot. The next moment the 
Baronet was running, waving his stick, and 
halloaing with all his power of voice ; now 
his side ached, and his legs trembled, he was 
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obliged to stop, but blows and curses comings 
thickly through the still air, he started again ; 
nearer and nearer he got to the spot, and 
was within an arm's length of the robber,^ 
when he recognised who the horseman was ; 
at the same moment a random and murderous 
blow from the would-be assassin cut out tho 
horse's eye, who reared perpendicular, shook 
his ears, snorted and quivered in every limb,, 
blood oozing from his nose. Maddened with 
pain and terror, he galloped off ab a fearful 
pace along the lower road, bounding and 
curveting as he blindly careered towards^ 
home ; the Lieutenant's left arm hung useless 
by his side, and the horse being under no 
control, soon vanished out of sight. 

" Oh, God ! " cried the Baronet, a greyish 
hue on his cheek, * * he will be thrown, per- 
haps dragged to death ! " Then, seizing hold 
of the ruffian, added, " Monster ! " but his 
lips were instantly glued, he essayed to finish 
the sentence, but speech failed him ; he 
stared at the highwayman as one dum- 
founded, and then relinquished his hold. It 
was Amoti, Willie Stronger's accuser ! 

" Bah ! " said he, *^ you needn't fear," roll- 
ing his wolfish eyes, " I shan't hurt you. You 
might have sent me into limbo once, but 
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you didn't ; so I'll make a clean breast of it ; 
there's the letter. Now let me go." 

** Never ; " said the Baronet, forgetting 
where he stood, and the company he was in. 

" You'd better, for your own sake ; I don't 
want to hurt you," said the fellow, doggedly. 

" Who sent you to murder my son-in- 
law?" 

" Nobody ; what I did was on my own 
account. T am a born thief. I was about 
the Wilderness this morning, and noticed a 
-diamond ring on that fool's finger. I wanted 
it, and his money. Instead of doing as I told 
him, he fetched me a slasher across my face, 
which, you see, is damaged. I'd have mur- 
dered him, but I couldn't drag him off his 
horse," he said, cursingly, every now and 
then wiping the blood off his face. 

" Who sent you with this letter ? " 

" Lady Stella, my old mistress." 

" Did she order — " 

" No, she didn't give any orders in par- 
ticular ; of course she knows what I am able 
to do, and what I've afore done." 

** Did Lady Stella tell you to illuse the 
Lieutenant ? " 

" No, she didn't ; but her Ladyship knows 
that I get more by thieving than hard work. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



The Lieutenant had not been gone long when 
his mother, all smiles, drove up to the door. 

" Oh, how very unfortunate," said Marj, 
embracing her. " John has only just left 
home ; he'll be awfully sorry when he hears 
that you arrived while he was enjoying a 
ride." 

" Oh, never mind dear," rejoined Mrs. 
Willmott, "you are here to welcome me, 
that's just the same. But where's my grand- 
daughter ? " 

" Here she is," smiled Mary, beckoning to 
the nurse who stood in the shade, waiting 
with her young charge. ^' Sweet pet, 
mamma's own darling," Mary whispered, 
caressing the infant, then placed her in her 
grandmother's arms, whose eyes were dewy 
from joy at the sight of the little one's plump 
cheeks and soft beauty. 

" She's the image of my son," the lady 
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said, looking at Mary, " though she has dark 
eyes, and his are blue/' 

" Sometimes I trace a likeness to both of 
us," rejoined Mary, her face now radiant, a 
smile of motherly pride playing round her 
lips. 

Mrs. Willmott gave the infant to her nurse, 
then retired to her room, and, after arrang- 
ing her dress, joined Mary at luncheon, who 
felt disappointed that John had not returned 
in time to partake of it, wondering where he 
had gone to, and afraid to tell his mother that 
he had never stayed from the mid-day meal 
without first acquainting her that he should 
do so. 

After lunch, they adjourned to the garden, 
Mary frequently casting her restless eyes to 
the distant wicket, or anxiously listening for 
the sound of horses' hoofs ; but a dreamy still- 
ness seemed all round and everywhere, the 
azure sky being studded with fleecy clouds. 
Suddenly a gentle breeze floated through the 
air, and they dispersed, after which she 
noticed that the sun was low in the heavens, 
and could no longer disguise or quiet her 
anxiety. 

A thousand fears began to rack her brain ; 
she called the nurse, then she took the little 
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one from her arms, and walked unconsciously^ 
towards the wicket leading to the high road. 
There she stood, her heart beating and 
temples throbbing. 

" What can his absence mean ? " she- 
thought, " oh, grief insupportable, if any- 
thing has happened to him ! " 

" You look pale, love," Mrs. Willmott said,. 
" let US go into the cottage." 

Mary mechanically followed her into the 
drawing-room ; they both sat down, when 
the nurse took the child and left the room.- 
Mrs. Willmott felt agitated, for she began to 
share Mary's fears that something unusual 
had happened to her son, but trying to con- 
ceal it, said — 

" I don't see why you should fear, dear." 

" I feel dreadfully out of spirits," Mary re- 
joined, rising from her chair, and walking 
first to one window and then to the other^ 
Then turned her head disappointedly, and 
again seated herself. 

*' I wish John wouldn't ride so far into the 
country; I'm sure it's dangerous to go 
amongst the dales and water courses. Cer- 
tainly this part of the country is very enti- 
cing, even the wild flowers are lovely. Then 
he has, which you know, a taste for geology.. 
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IVe known him to leave his horse grazing^ 
while he, chisel in hand, has climbed the 
rocks to get specimens. I fear that he's too 
venturesome." 

Mrs. Willmott tried to sooth Mary, who 
now covered her face with her handkerchief, 
and wept hysterically, saying — 

" I know some accident has happened to 
him, for I feel it here," placing her hand over 
her heart. " I cannot rest ; I must seek him, 
perhaps he is lying at the bottom of the- 
rocks." 

As the hours slowly passed, her agitation 
was painful to witness, for the dream she had! 
had, where the figure of a woman, her hair 
all dishevelled, sat chanting an exquisite 
melody (" In the morning it flourisheth and 
groweth up ; in the evening it is cut down,, 
and withereth") pictured itself. 

Mary knew these words were written 
in the ninetieth psalm, sixth verse, and she 
had often and often read them over since the 
dream. 

Ob, how plainly she saw again that church- 
yard, the flat stone all green, and the 
emaciated looking woman, and heard the 

* 

mournful tune. -Faint dark lines were now 
perceptible under her soul-speaking orbs, for 
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a great dread had evidently seized and partly 
dazed her mind. 

At this moment, the housemaid passed 
through the hall and heard the gardener wail- 
ing piteously — 

" Master ! oh, poor master ! " 

" Where is master ? " she enquired, staring 
at the man, thinking he had gone crazy. 

" Why, they says as he's been thrown from 
off his 'orse, and wor found stretched all 
along the grass. I thinks he is gone dead ! " 

« Dead I " 

" Yes, I be afeared so. Look there ! " 

The maid turned her head , and saw four 
<jountrymen carrying a gate. They soon 
entered the cottage ; the Lieutenant was 
lying on it motionless. 

Mary, who had been anxiously watching at 
the ivy-clad windows, saw all this, and, 
amongst the sorrowing rustics, her father. 
In a moment the horrible suspicion that he 
had killed her husband unaccountably took 
possession of her excited mind, and the 
pulsation of her heart seemed to cease. Sud- 
denly, with affrighted eyes and blanched 
cheek, she stood in the little parlour, speech- 
less and powerless to move, gazing, with 
terrible enquiring intensity, at the Baronet. 
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For a few minutes they looked straight at 
each other, his cheek deepening its whiteness. 
as he slowly comprehended her frantic, ques- 
tioning glance. 

" Mary, my precious child ! " he cried, but 
his tender voice grated harshly on her ear, 
sending an arrow of ice through her heart. 
Making a retrograde movement, as if to pro- 
tect her husband, she raised her hands with 
a gesture of horror and despair. Though 
shaking from head to foot, she made several 
efforts to throw off the numbed feeling that 
had taken possession of her limbs at the first 
sight of the gate and her father. At last the 
power came, and, before the sorrowing 
strangers could prevent her doing so, she 
took the handkerchief off John's deathlike 
face. Then she uttered a heart-rending 
scream, a wail of woe which seemed to cause 
the Baronet to feel faint, for he looked dazed 
as he stepped forward, with arms extended, 
to support her. 

" Oh, John, speak to me ! Don't die, hus- 
band ! " She wept, in desperate anguish, 
bending over him. 

Again her father essayed to speak to her, 
but she turned her eyes reproachfully on him, 
saying hysterically and frantically — 
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You did — ^but, oh, comfort my breaking 
heart, say — ^say 4ihat it is not so." 

" Oh, God I " he whispered prayerfully, 
" disabuse her mind, bring her to reason, and 
make her to understand that I am her 
father I " 

" Is there no one to help me ; no one that 
will save my husband ! " she cried, putting 
her hand to her temples. " Oh, John, what 
horror is this ? " she whispered despairingly. 

" Mary, my precious child 1 John has been 
thrown from his horse ! " 

" Thrown from his horse ! " she echoed, 
the blood returning to her ashened cheek, and 
a heavy weight dropping from her heart. 
Then raising her eyes to her father's implor- 
ingly, tears of relief blinding them, she leant 
her head against his breast, and they wept 
together. 

The strangers had not long left the cottage 
when John's eyelids moved. He sighed, and 
coming consciousness was perceptible. Still 
Sir Samuel's worst fears were excited. It 
was in vain that he tried to lead Mary from 
her husband's side. There she would sit, her 
hands tightly clasped, weeping bitterly. 

Towards morning she rose with difficulty 
from her recumbent posture and spoke to the 
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Tillage doctor, after which she went like a 
child to her bedroom. Throughout that day, 
>fihe seemed unnaturally calm, and wholly to 
have forgotten her infant. 

Medical men were soon in constant attend- 
iince, and in a few days an eminent physician 
arrived from London, who pronounced John 
out of danger. But Mary 1 

" Oh, God I " cried her father. " Do you 
really believe that my daughter's reason is 
unsettled ? " 

The physician replied gravely — 

" Yes. at the present time. Much, however, 
depends on her obtaining sleep. Youth, you 
know, has unfathomable mines of strength." 

For many days Mary's dark orbs followed 
her father whenever he crossed the sick 
chamber, but their sweetness, their radiance 
was gone. 

To his sighs and tears she raved inco- 
herently, accusing him of having killed her 
husband and lain him in the cold, dark, dark, 
grave, feeling glad that her child was father- 
less; knowing now that her loved darling 
would soon be motherless, and by fits and 
starts asked for Aunt Betsy; then would 
close her eyes and lie so still, so silent. At 
last she fell into a heavy sleep. 
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The Baronet could not trust himself to 
take a retrospect of the past, because some- 
thing like accusing conscience was apt to 
lacerate his heart. He knew that he himself 
had from the first been to blame, for he had 
deceived his sister as regarded the Countess. 
On her calling at his house on her arrival in 
London he had made it his business to appljr 
in the proper quarter for information as to 
the real position of the late Count Stella. 
The answer was, that no such a person was 
known at Madrid, but that there was a Mr. 
Stella residing there a year or two before, a 
man of some talent, but no character, he 
having been the proprietor of a gambling- 
house. 

He (Sir Samuel) had been struck with the 
clever, showy soi-disant Countess, and re- 
membering that his own father had married 
her mother, took a lenient view of Mrs. 
Stella's having, as he imagined, purchased a 
title, and made up his mind to help her to 
keep in a good position, feeling sure that she 
would never win over his sister suflBciently to 
be able to visit in their circle. 

As he advanced in years, however, he ap- 
peared to forget entirely the unfavourable 
account he had heard from the Consul, and 
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ultimately allowed his married daughters to 
associate with the Countess, without en- 
lightening them on the subject of the title of 
" Lady " being a purchased one, and the way 
in which the late Mr. Stella had obtained a 
livelihood. 

Thus time passed on. For years he had 
pooh-poohed the warning and wise counsel of 
his self-denying affectionate sister, and in the 
end had broken her heart by condemning his 
own daughter unheard, and driving her from 
under his roof by his cruel demeanour. 

What an arrow of steel shot through 
his heart when Mary murmured " baby," for 
he feared mother and child would die. 

All that day he had sat by Mary's bedside, 
and long after the evening shadows had deep- 
ened into night, lonely and inconsolable. 

Presently he rose from his seat and looked 
through the lattice. The pale stars were calmly 
peeping at the earth. No wind was stirring. 
The trees looked hfeless, casting shadows. 

Suddenly he heard a rustling of the cur- 
tains, he turned his head, when, oh, Mary's 
sad eyes were fixed dreamily on him. He 
could hear the beating of his own heart. She 
saw his painful, hopeful and prayerful gaze 
and smiled. 

z 
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" Do you know me ? " he said. 

" You're papa," she said. " What has 
happened ? " 

He saw that her reason had returned. 
What a weight fell from his heart ! 

At that moment the gate, the crowd, and 
her father's face pictured themselves to her, 
but happily, she had no recollection of the 
fearful crime she had attributed to him, or 
the agony of mind she had suffered, in so 
short a time bereaving her of reason, though 
she remembered that John had met with an 
accident, and somehow thought he had re- 
covered and would soon be with her. 

" Pray to God, papa," she said. " Ask 
Him to strengthen my poor wandering 
brain." 

Sir Samuel leant over her, but could not 
trust himself to speak. Big tears filled his 
eyes as he watched his daughter's expres- 
sion. Presently she turned her head and 
slept softly. 

Then he knelt on the floor and prayed. 

Having lain his great sorrow at the foot 
of the Cross, his mind seemed relieved. In 
a few moments he rose from his knees and 
waited till the morning had dawned. Then 
he stepped to the door of the dressing-room> 
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where the nurse was sitting, and beckoned to 
her to take his place. She having done so, 
he went to John's room and acquainted him 
with Mary's rational manner, but would not 
listen to his seeing her till the doctors had 
given their permission. 

This was a sore trial to the Lieutenant, 
who, though convalescent, was worn to a 
mere shadow by his intense grief during 
Mary's insanity. 

It was an affecting sight when, on the 
fourth day, John and Mary mingled their 
tears together in silence, for they were not 
permitted to enjoy a lengthened interview, 
though there was no fear of the complete 
restoration of her sanity, the prohibition 
being merely a precautionary measure against 
undue excitement. 

Time, however, which brings all things to 
an end, gave a great and unexpected precious 
gift to Mary, namely, strength, and though 
her father would not listen to her being taken 
to Larkhall before the spring of the next year, 
she often took gentle walks with her husband 
in their old-fashioned garden, or sat in an 
easy chair, caressing her baby Susan, the 
warm autumnal sunbeams brightening the 
golden tints of her luxuriant hair, while she 
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every now and then glanced smilingly at her 
husband and father as they chatted togther^ 
the latter being still a sad, but doubtless, a 
wiser man. 

Much happened during the next month, 
but which has no bearing, that would inte- 
rest you, on my history. 

Before the Baronet decided on the time 
that he and his daughter, her husband and 
child should leave Devonshire, he, after many 
efforts to do so creditably to himself, first re- 
turned the jewels to Mary, and then in a 
simple manner, and with much emotion, told 
her and John their history. 

" Oh, papa," my heroine cried, laying her 
head on his breast, " don't say that you 
yourself have been only to blame, and that 
through your disregarding the warnings of' 
my poor aunt all our sufferings have arisen, 
for I myself have, perhaps, most to regret." 

" No, my dear daughter, no, that cannot 
be ; what you did, you did from the kindest 
motive." 

" Yes, papa, I know I did, nevertheless 
when I called on Lady Stella, I knew that 
poor aunt would not have permitted me to 
do so, had she been told that such was my 
intention ; therefore, as long as I live it will 
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be impossible for me to erase from my mind 
that, in order to do a kind action, I placed it 
in the Countess's power to take the casket." 

" That woman's wickedness was out of 
the pale of your pure thoughts, but she shall, 
if I live, be exposed," the Baronet said, his 
hands trembling. 

" But, papa, if I had never gone to her 
house, she never would have had the chance 
of going to yours," Mary said tearfully, *' and 
my aunt would most probably have been 
alive now." 

" Disabuse your mind of such thoughts, my 
dear," the Baronet said in a low tone, and 
added emphatically, " I have faith in the kind 
benignity of an allseeing God." 

** There's something awful in the mystery of 
Providence," she rejoined, trying to keep back 
her tears. 

" What we see now through a glass dimly, 
I hope we shall understand more clearly by- 
and-by. Who knows, but that this our 
suffering may in the end bring some great 
good to others." 

'* But my dear aunt's life was so precious 
to us all. The poor will miss her ; she was 
ever ready to listen, and relieve their wants." 

" God mercifully recalled her spirit in time 
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to save her from mucli anguish of mind ; she, 
I feel persuaded, could not have borne tha 
agony of witnessing your recent illness." 

Mary sat for a few minutes silent and 
thoughtful, then said — 

" Everything, of course, would have taken 
place just as it has done, because you, dear 
papa, have had no control over events, and 
perhaps my dear aunt would have sank under 
the knowledge of the cruel wrongdoing of 
the Countess; then she's been spared the 
certainty of my own shortcomings." 

" And mine," the Baronet said with emotion^ 
"Thank God 1 was with her in her last 
moments, and I feel certain she is now in 
perfect peace." 

Mary and he then walked into the shrubbery,, 
for Sir Samuel feared greatly that !l!ilary 
would enquire as to the cause of her aunt's 
sudden attack of mortal illness. This he had 
made up his mind she should remain in igno- 
rance of during some years to come, as he 
foresaw the knowledge of the actual cause of 
his sister's death would be a lifelong sorrow 
to her. 

A few days after the above conversation,. 
Sir Samuel wrote to his lawyer, informing- 
him of Lady Stella's guilt as regarded the 
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stealing of his daughter's jewels, pawning and 
afterwards selling them in Mary's name ; 
asking for advice as to the best way to get 
her Ladyship to leave the country, without 
bringing his father's name before the public ; 
he having been married to the Countess's 
mother. 

Id answer to his letter he received a 
newspaper with a paragraph in it, detailing 
an attempted burglary in Mayfair, also that 
the family in whose house it had occurred 
had suddenly quitted London for Spain. 

The next morning Sir Samuel found that 
he had overlooked the letter which informed 
him of all that had happened, and which you 
will read about in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



" I HA.VE travelled day and night from Devon- 
shire, sir," said Sir Samuel's valet, touching 
his hat, and giving Mr. George Goldberry a 
letter from the Baronet. 

This letter had been hurriedly written, 
and merely gave the outline of the Lieu- 
tenant's accident, and Mary's state of mind. 
The sad news threw the family into grief and 
consternation. The Countess did not quit 
Sir Samuel's town house until she had re- 
ceived another and another request to do so. 

Mr. Goldberry having seen that his father's 
instructions were carried out, prepared to go 
into Devonshire ; the only obstacle in his way 
was the absence of the Prestons. 

On the morning of the day he had deter- 
mined to start, he heard Sir Thomas and his 
family had returned to West Square, so 
hither he went to see his sister. 

While there and in deep conversation with 
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Lady Preston, Lady Stella was announced, 
she herself following the butler. 

" I am not at home to visitors," Lady 
Preston said, tears in her voice, for she 
dearly loved my heroine, and had become 
low spirited and nervous through grief for 
Mary's illness. 

Lady Stella heard the order, and noted 
Lady Preston's sad tone of voice. Alarmed 
■almost, and trembling, she stood for several 
moments irresolute, her lips quivering from 
the fear that Mary had told her father that 
Lady Stella had once made a morning call 
during his and Miss Betsy's absence. 

As she stood, the butler noticed her wild 
and frightened expression, and supposing 
she was undecided as to whether she would 
take a denial or no, and knowing the family 
were in great trouble, he suddenly shut the 
door. 

'' Does Lady Preston know that it is I 
who have called ? " 

*" Yes, my Lady." 

A revengeful satanic smile played on her 
-thin lips, she shrugged her shoulders, and 
rapidly descended the stairs, and walked 
scowling to the hall door, which was opened 
hj the porter. 
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Seating herself in her carriage, she drew^ 
down the blind, and threw herself back, then 
thought — 

"" " Oh, my Lady Preston, so this is your- 
friendship, is it ? Ha, ha, you take me for a 
poor, downtrodden creature, innocent as a 
lamb, and not able to take my own part, or 
resent an insult. I shall show you in time 
what I am able to do for my friends ; only 
wait till I get the two hundred you have 
promised to lend me, then I'll make you 
repent having refused to receive a Baltazzi.'^ 

The footman now asked humbly where he^ 
was to drive to ? 

" Home," she replied. 

Once in her own house, she seemed to throw 
off the guilty fear that had for some days- 
cumbered her mind. In the evening she 
went to a whist party, and did not return 
home till daylight. At a quarter to twelve 
o'clock the next night, and after the servants 
had gone to bed, the Countess, who was- 
sitting in a small room adjoining her bed 
and dressing-room, rose from her chair and 
paced the room, muttering to herself. Pre- 
sently a knock at the door arrested her 
attention, she stopped to listen. 

"Is my Lady disengaged?" enquired 
Philippa, her confidential maid. 
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" Yes, come in." 

The door was opened noiselessly, and 
Amoti entered, Philippa exchanging looks 
with her mistress, who smiled, and nodding 
her head in token that she was well pleased^ 
then said — 

" Go, and wait in the hall." 

The door closed, Amoti standing with his 
hat pulled over his eyes, 

" So youVe returned at last," said the 
Countess angrily, " what has kept you so long ?* 
I could have gone there and back twice in 
the time. You soft, brainless ne'er-do-well. 
Where have you been loitering ? I thought I 
told you that I wanted an answer quickly." 

" My lady makes no allowance for her slave- 
— her poor relation." 

" I have long since discarded you and your 
people." 

*^ Yes, my lady ! but not Dijon." 

** Well, whom did you see ? " she enquired, 
turning white. " 

" Both the lady and genelman." 

" Where ? " 

" In the garden ; I watched 'em to the leetle 
wood." 

" Yes ; well — well — what then ? Did you 
give my letter to Mrs. John Willmott before 
her husband ? " 
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*' My gracious lady promised to give her 
slave and relation one twenty pound," 

" How dare you speak of your relationship ? 
Where's the answer to n\y letter, you fool ? " 

" I must have the money before I give my 
lady the answer to Mrs. Stella," he said, im- 
patiently and savagely. 

"But suppose I've altered my mind, and 
don't choose to give you any. How will 
you like that ? " 

" My lady must ; she'll see I'm no fool." 

" Must ! What if I have you seized and 
conveyed to prison, and when there, I myself 
denounce Amoti to be a — ? " 

" Yes, my lady knows something about 
Amoti a long time ; yet my lady seocjs him 
on one confidential mission." 

" Give me the letter." 

" One twenty pound first, my lady." 

" Obstinate, ungrateful man," said the 
Oountess, as she turned to a cumbersome old- 
fashioned chest of drawers, and unlocked one 
of them, taking from it the ebony casket she 
had stolen from Mary ; then pressing a spring, 
the lid flew open, and revealed a considerable 
amount of money in notes and gold, the 
produce from the sale of the pearls. 

" There's half the twenty," she said. 
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counfing out ten sovereigns on the table. " If 
you have brought me a satisfactory reply to 
my letter, perhaps I may, by-and-by, give you 
the other. Who did you first speak to ? " 

" The Lieutenant ; I asked him for a leetle 
money." 

" What answer did you get ? " 

" My lady sees a bandage on my 'ead." 

"Yes; well?" 

" He beat me." 

" I suppose you were insolent, as you 
generally are, particularly when you want 
money of me." 

"My lady's fond of money, too," said the 
man, rivetting his eyes on the gold in the 
casket, " and doesn't always get it honestly.'^ 

"Don't talk nonsense, Amoti; we are 
friends, I hope," said her ladyship, overawed 
by the man's insolent demeanour. " Tell me, 
to whom did you give my letter ? The con- 
sequence would be serious to me were it to 
miscarry." 

" I met Sir Samuel Goldberry, but I did 
not tell him that you're a sham Countess, or 
that Dijon is your mother's relation, and I am 
his son ; that my father told you where Mis& 
Mary's jewels were kept, or you wouldn't 
have known how to get at them," he roared. 
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" You're a vicious, bad man, and would, I 
believe, betray me if you dared. However, I'll 
look over your behaviour this time, as I have 
often done before. Who did you give my 
letter to ? " she enquired coaxingly, controlling 
her rage. 

" To Sir Samuel Goldberry," he cried, 
rushing past her, and, seizing hold of the 
casket, tried to decamp with his booty. But 
she clung to it, crying, " My money ! my 
jewels ! " 

Then came a fearful struggle on the landing, 
with oaths and piteous cries for help. Doors 
opened, and lights flashed from the rooms. 

Philippa, who had been waiting in the hall 
and knew a great deal, saw in a moment the 
danger her mistress was in, and fainted. 

Amoti, perceiving several people rushing 
about in wild confusion and terror, wrenched 
the casket from the Countess, and jumped 
down the stairs three at a time ; in doing so 
he overbalanced himself. Now there came a 
sharp wail of horror; then a heavy thud. 
Every woman in that house held her breath ; 
all was silent. 

The moon's rays lighted up the hall. There 
lay the casket and scattered gold ; beside it, 
Amoti, who was dead I 




CHAPTER XIX. 

-April came in with ethereal softness, and 
•ended in boisterous wind and heavy showers. 
Those who watched the day dawn on the 1st 
of May feared greatly that the wet weather 
would continue ; for as the grey clouds in the 
horizon lightened into a roseate hue, the sun 
only shyly peeped above the grand old woods 
at Larkhall. But as he rose higher and 
higher, the silvery, lumpy clouds dispersed, 
and his glorious rays played on a multitude 
of trees, shrubs and flowers, giving warmth 
to the glassy lake, while all around and every- 
where the greenest of sward was gemmed 
with sparkling crystal drops in rainbow tints. 
Now a lark fluttered up from the dewy grass, 
whirling her flight through the air, warbling 
thrilling melody. 

Before six o'clock all the servants in the 
mansion had risen, and were, with joyous 
countenances, busy, while large baskets were 
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being filled by the gardeners with freshly-cut 
flowers. At ten o'clock several children 
wended their way from the western entrance^ 
amusing their careful nurses with their chatter. 

In a noble room with deep bay windows,. 
fumished in exquisite taste, sat three ladies ; 
two of them were Sir Samuel's daughters,, 
the other, his son's wife, who was trying to 
occupy her thoughts by reading. Mrs. St. 
Ives was silently embroidering something for 
her sister, Lady Preston, who sat wistfully at 
the open window, watching her children 
playing with their cousins, the little St. Ive& 
and Goldberrys. Mechanically turning her 
head to a lone cbair, she brushed the tears 
from her eyes ; then said- 

" To think that my dear aunt should have 
been sacrificed through the wickedness of 
that dreadful woman." 

" My dear Emily," said Mrs. St. Ives^ 
looking at her sister, concernedly, " it really 
grieves me to hear you so often repining 
because you were not with our dear aunt." 

" Oh, I cannot help it ; I feel acutely my 
having so often rebelled against her opinion, 
knowing, as I did, that our father's dear 
sister often argued with wisdom, and was 
ever ready to sympathise and give substantial 
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assistance to the widow and orphan, to help 
poor humanity in every form, and thus set a 
good example to us all." 

" The remembrance of her sweet life here 
on earth, and her peaceful departure for an 
eternal happiness, always soothes my spirit,'' 
rejoined Mrs. St. Ives, laying down her work, 
and then gliding to the window, she gently 
drew one of the costly curtains over the chair, 
whispering unconsciously, " I'll ask my father, 
by-and-by, to have that chair removed to 
another room while we are here. Poor aunt, 
how often she sat there in it." 

" I feel quite restless," Mrs, George Gold- 
berry said, closing her book. " I cannot 
settle my mind to anything;" then gazing in 
the distance, added, with a smile, " Look ! 
our good husbands appear quite as anxious 
as we are, for they've taken a short walk, and 
are returning." 

"And so they are," said Lady Preston, 
changing colour. " Perhaps they see — '' 

" No, dear, it's too early," Mrs. St. Ives 
said. 

Now all this commotion in the mansion and 
outside of it was occasioned by some person 
being expected; yes, some person — some 
person was expected, namely, Mary. 

2 A 
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" Oh, how I wish now," sighed Lady- 
Preston, who greatly resembled my heroine 
in features, "that we had succeeded in per* 
suading our father to let us meet them half 
way. The suspense of waiting is most dis- 
tressing." 

" I fear you haven't much patience, dear," 
said Sir Thomas, smiling, leaning in at the 
window, and placing a huge bouquet of 
odoriferous violets in her lap, then another 
and another, adding, " Now there's one apiece ; 
you can while Old Time away byre-arranging 
them. I've been trying to talk George out 
of the notion of following Lady Stella to 
Spain to expose her diabolical thieving pro- 
pensities. He seems to feel very much for 
his father and poor Mary, who, by-the-by, 
is not to know the cause of Aunt Betsy's 
death, as he feels sure the knowledge would 
be a lifelong sorrow to her. My father has 
expressed the same desire to us by letter, so 
that dear Mary will die in ignorance of the 
sad truth, and will be the happier for it. 
Aunt Betsy and she were deeply attached to 
each other. I do hope that Lady Stella will 
live to be punished." 

" She will get off scot-free. Your father 
cannot well move in the matter without bring- 
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ing before the public his domestic affairs, and, 
^as he has got back the jewels, if he takes my 
advice he'll wash his hands of the whole 
affair, particularly as Trustworthy, his lawyer, 
tells me that Sir Samuel knew from the first 
that my * Lady ' was an assumed or purchased 
handle to Stella, as also that her husband 
was a gamester." 

" It is hard to understand how the wicked 
«o often go on in the world unpunished." 

" Well, in this case, with the exception of 
your poor aunt, the whole of the family has 
been caught in her ladyship's trap; she, 
doubtless, is, at the present time, laughing 
in her sleeve at us poor f — s." 

" Oh, she's a bad woman.'*^ 

" Rather, ' said Sir Thomas, " but let us 
change the subject. Hark ! by gore 1 what's 
that? Carriage wheels, I do believe. No it 
isnt. 

" We shall not have to wait much longer," 
Mrs. St. Ives said, approaching her sister with 
a cheerful countenance, and kissing her ; then, 
in a low tone, asked Sir Thomas to take his 
wife into the park, for that she felt sure that 
nothing but a walk would help her sister to 
throw off her excitement. 

" I will," he rejoined, and, in a few 
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moments they joined their children, and 
were soon admiring the lilac and laburnum 
trees, their clustering buds being none the 
worse for the recent heavy showers. While 
they were thus occupied, Mrs. St. Ives and 
her sister-in-law paid a last visit to Mary's 
apartments. They had never been occupied 
since Lady Goldberry's death. The windowa 
faced the east, and through the opening in 
the trees, there was a fine view of the distant 
lake and scenery. 

For several days previously, the three ladies 
had been busily engaged in placing books and 
music, re-arranging classic vases, from which 
bloomed rare exotics in the lovely small 
drawing-room, which was doubly dear to the 
two sisters, having originally been, their 
mother's. 

The bed and dressing-rooms had also re- 
ceived due attention, and the day and night 
nursery especially visited. Lady Preston 
ordering a cot to her own taste to be sent 
from town. 

" We had better go back, I think," Mrs. 
St. Ives said, looking at her watch, " time is 
getting on ; I begin to feel excited myself 



now." 



it 



And so do I," said Mrs. George Gold- 
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berry ; then, looking at her husband's sister, 
added, " you've turned quite pale, dear." 

" Ah, yes, and no wonder ; but then I 
must disguise my sorrow in order to cheer 
up Lady Preston, who you, of course, know 
has had a serious difference with Sir Thomas, 
in consequence of her lending the Countess 
so much money." 

" George mentioned it, just before we 
.started for LaTkhall, but did not name the 
sum. How much did the Countess borrow of 
Emily?" 

** About twelve hundred." 

."Really?" 

" Yes, and the woman had so fascinated 
Sir Thomas that he himself was ready to 
assist her in any way she might think proper 
to ask him." 

" Under such circumstances, I don't think 
he ought to have felt angry with his wife." 

"Oh, it was not exactly on the lending of the 
money that they differed; Sir Thomas thought 
that Emily should have consulted him on the 
subject before she gave it ; but it's all for- 
gotten now." 

" Still, it was their first quarrel." 

" Yes, and it will doubtless be their last, 
for they are a very happy couple." 
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As they walked through another suite of 
rooms, and into the corridor, they thought 
they could distinguish an undefinable noise,, 
and hurried on, entering the room they had 
left. Lady Preston beckoned, but could not 
speak. The three gentlemen stood on the* 
terrace, aud near the open window, smiling 
and peering in the distance. Presently a 
servant ran breathlessly up to them, touched 
his hat, and then said — 

" Sir Samuers carriage has just arrived,'* 
and, before either of them could reply, two- 
travelling carriages whiried up thd principal 
drive, the horses stopped before the grand 
terrace, and, in a few minutes, Mary stood 
on it with thoughtful and glistening eyes^ 
What a flood of memories seemed instantly 
to sadden her chastened expression, which 
showed that she, who was born to share a 
great inheritance, had, in the face of its cer- 
tainty, known in the dawn of her womanhood 
the sad realities of life, having had to endure 
great and unmerited suffering through the 
wrong-doing of another. As she gazed at the 
luxuriant foliage, the slight form of her loved 
aunt seemed to approach, and then fix her 
benign eyes on her. 

Then her long pent-up tears became un- 
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controllable ; she covered her face with her 
hands, and sobbed like a child. 

"Mary ! *' John said, with moistened eyes. 

" Oh, don't speak to me I " she answered, 
hysterically, " my dear aunt has passed away 
forever; I miss her." 

" My dear daughter," said the Baronet, 
** you would not wish to recall her back, to 
deprive your aunt of that sweet, eternal calm 
she so surely now enjoys, and which we all, 
sooner or later, hope to enter ? " 

" No, papa, I would not recall her back, 
though I think it hard I was not with her 
when she died." 

" Grod willed it otherwise," he said, with 
nervous lips. " Oome, dear, wipe your eyes, 
there are loving hearts waiting near to 
welcome you back to Larkhall." 

Mary turned her head, and the next 
moment found herself in the embraces of her 
elder sister; then Lady Preston kissed her 
over and over again, and, for a few minutes, 
the sisters gazed sympathisingly into each 
other's eves. 

Now George Goldberry caught her in his 
arms, and pressed her to his heart, saying — 

*** Welcome, dear sister, to our father's 
house." 
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Then came the kind embraces of the 
brothers-in-laws and sisters, and, lastly, a 
grand personage came in for the lion's share 
of kisses — baby Susan. 

That night, an indefinable happiness reigned 
supreme over the hearts of every soul belong* 
ing to this united family. 

In a short time. Sir Samuel purchased a 
property, distant about four miles from Lark- 
hall, which he named Willmottmere, and, 
when the house was finished, he gave the 
deeds to John, who, in the course of two 
years, became a Member of Parliament. His 
mother now resided with them. Mary had 
given birth to a son, who was named Samuel 
John. 

A few months after, she accompanied her 
husband and father to town for the ^season, 
desiring to see Mrs. Captain Wheeler before 
she went to India with her husband. Though 
she did not now ride in the park, Fanny 
and she often went there, accompanied by a 
servant. 

During these walks, Mary had been several 
times attracted by the bent form of a tall 
woman, whom she often imagined was, for 
some reason, watching her opportunity to 
accost her, perhaps to obtain relief. 
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One afternoon she went to Westminster 
Abbey to hear the service. Seating herself 
in a quiet corner, she devoted some minutes 
to private prayer, then enjoyed thoroughly 
the chanting of the choristers. As the last 
peal of the noble organ rolled along the aisle 
.she T^alked to the cloisters. No person was 
there, so that she soon became gravely im- 
pressed with the gloomy recesses of the place, 
where human forms, once like herself, lay 
mouldered to dust. Starting from her reverie, 
she saw a tall woman in the distance ; her 
face was livid, and eyes glaring with an un- 
natural and indescribable earnestness, as if 
.she wanted to speak. 

Tn vain did Mary try to move from the 
spot; her feet were rooted to the ground, 
while her heart beat wildly as the figure 
approached nearer and nearer. Now the 
•cloisters were misty, through which she 
fancied she saw the shadowy dead, and 
.staggered against the stone 'wall, then closed 
her eyes. 

Presently there came a wellrknown silvery 
voice, which said softly — 

" Why, dear Mary, only fancy, who would 
have thought of finding you standing here 
Jike a sentinel over the departed ones 1 " 
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"Fanny," Mary cried, opening her eyes,, 
and looking all round cautiously ; then sud- 
dently restrained herself, for to her great 
relief, the woman was gone. 

" You look pale, dear," Mrs. Wheeler said.. 
" I think the cloisters are too cold for you ; 
I was just remarking to the Captain that it 
felt chilly enough." 

" Perhaps the place is damp," she rejoined, 
saying the first thing that came into her 
head. "How did you know I was in the 
Abbey?" 

" Oh, we saw your carriage at the entrance,, 
and I asked the Captain to help me to search 
for you." 

Thus they chatted, the Captain coming up 
to them, accompanied by a stranger to Mary. 
She bade them good-by, and drove home,, 
and when there, did her best to turn her 
thoughts from dwelling on the ghastly face 
she had seen in the cloisters; but no, she- 
could not do so, for a thrill of terror seemed 
to pass through her frame when she recalled 
the woman's features; they haunted her in 
her sleep, the eyes sompivimes sci o i^ll ating in 
dire revenge, then gaz'og afc her in deepest 
woe. More than ooce she fancied she heard 
a cry for mercy from a guttural voice. While^ 
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shopping" in Bond Street she saw several 
times the tall bent figure of that woman wha 
had followed her and Mrs. Wheeler in Hydo 
Park, and on one occasion she tried to peer 
through the woman's veil, bufc started back 
with an indefinable sense of fear. 

" I have seen that face before," she mused. 
" But no, it cannot be." 

Time passed on, and amidst the many 
things that required her attention, she forgot 
ajl about the stranger, who seemed to have- 
discontinued her visits in the neighbourhood. 

One morning, as Mary sat chatting to Sir 
Samuel in the library, the butler entered and 
said " that a poor woman in distress had been 
waiting all the morning to see the lady of the- 
house," and added with emphasis, ** she 
doesn't appear to know your name. Sir 
Samuel, or Mrs. Willmott's, neither will she- 
tell me her own." 

" Some poor lady with a begging letter,, 
papa," Mary said. 

" I expect so," he said pityingly. " Send 
her in." 

" Yes, Sir Samuel," the butler said, and 
left the lib»7a»y. 

l^be doop s^t)wly opened, and the bent 
form of a woman entered. The Baronet 
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started to his feet, and his daughter turned 
pale. 

The three stood motionless. At last the 
strange woman threw up her crape veil, and 
revealed the thin pale face of Olivia Baltazzi, 
whom Mary recognised as she of the cloisters. 

*^ Oh, you shrink from me," she said, in 
that peculiar guttural tone, so characteristic 
of the Countess. " I do not deserve it of 
you, for I never harmed your family ; but on 
the contrary, gave your daughter all the 
warning I dare." 

" 1 remember now that my daughter has so 
informed me. What is your business ? Lady 
Stella must not show her face in England ; 
she is an outlaw." 

" My sister Florence is dead." 

*' Gone to her account, then," the Baronet 
said solemnly. 

"Hers was a wasted life, and she lived 
long enough to see it." 

"Did she repent?" 

The Italian's face for a moment became 
livid, then softened, as she said — 

" For. years my sister saw nothing in her 
husband's house but the desecration of the 
Sabbath and robbing the unwary at rouge et 
noir. She did not know God. Therefore, 
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when her daughter died, and her sons fled 
her roof a year ago, she did nothing but cry 
fiercely that there was no hope on earth, or 
in another world for her; she loathed and 
could not utter a prayer ; she accused herself 
of having killed your sister, and thus had 
placed her soul under the wrath of God ; she 
became mad. In this terrible affliction I 
made unceasing prayer to Christ that her 
reason might be restored ; it was then she 
shrieked and raved at me to save her. I 
spoke of our Redeemer's blood, but she could 
not comprehend me." 

" Enough ! enough ! " said the Baronet, 
observing Mary trembling and looking faint. 

" Only a few words more." 

" Go ! these horrors are too much for my 
nerves ; it brings back the past.'* 

" Oh, turn me not away," said the worn 
woman, her sunken eyes now radiant in 
smiles, then suddenly glistening in soft tears^ 
V before I've done my mission, and for which 
I've travelled so far, venturing all to come 
into your presence." 

Then drawing from under her cloak a 
parcel, she untied the cord, removed the 
paper, and gently placed on the table the 
ebony casket, which, with the exception of a 
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-dent from' the fall over tbe bannisters, was 
perfect. 

" By mere chance," she went on, " I found 
this box among some papers, hidden away. I 
showed it to my sister ; the sight of it mys- 
teriously soothed her excited brain, and 
brought on repentance. She remembered the 
reproof Mary had given her about the play- 
ing cards on the Sabbath day. Then, and 
only then, did she begin to pray, and soon 
after wept like a Magdalene at the foot of the 
Cross, bewailing her sinful life and her in- 
gratitude to you, and never ceased imploring 
me to come to England to ask your forgive- 
ness. She lingered on for three months, then 
died." 

" Dead," echoed the Baronet whispeiingly, 
raising his eyes awe-stricken. "What a 
stony heart that woman had ! With what 
consummate hypocrisy she worked out her 
welUlaid plans, destroying my sister, and 
placing my daughter Mary and her husband's 
life in jeopardy, thus returning my kindness 
with black ingratitude." 

" She confessed her guilt with shame and 
remorse. Oh, her sufferings were dreadful ! 
She was very penitent, and has now played 
her part on the great stage of life." 
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" And has taken final leave of that stage, 
to give an account whether she has done it 
ill or well," the Baronet said slowly and em- 
phatically. 

" My poor erring sister," said the Italian, 
falling on her knees, "died with the hope of 
forgiveness through the intercession of Jesus. 
Oh, comfort my poor lonely heart, by saying 
that you pardon her — she was my sister." 

" Eise, do not kneel to me. I forgive her," 
he said. Then sat motionless, his thoughts 
travelling to the past. He seemed to stand 
again at his sister's bedside, watching her 
seraphic smile pass into the calm sleep of 
death, after she had whispered, " My Saviour 
stands there ; I do not fear the valley of the 
shadow of death." 

" Thank you," said the weeping woman. 
** Had my sister never wronged you and your 
family, she might have died impenitent. The 
jewels that laid in this casket brought a great 
sorrow into your house, and a direful curse 
to her who stole them ; but the box has, by 
the will of God, been the means, or rather 
the instrument, by which a sinful and despair- 
ing soul was first softened to repentance — 
thus, though the good and innocent have had 
to bear a terrible and grievous burthen, its 
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weight destroying one valuable life, you. 
Sir Samuel, have your reward, for through 
your loss a living soul was brought to lay 
her sins at the foot of the Cross, and died 
with faith." 

"Merciful God," murmured the Baronet,, 
"how mysterious, how wonderful are Thy 
decrees ! " 

The door closed softly. He turned his: 
head to reply, but Olivia Baltazzi had van- 
ished. 



Mary, with tears glistening in her eyes,, 
now took up the bit of ebony and pressed it 
to her lips, and then said— 

" Dear casket ! doubly precious will you 
be, though ever reminding me of the suffer- 
ings I've endured from the wrong-doing of 
another, and the death of my dearly loved 
Aunt Betsy." 



THE END. 
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